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Picturesque 
and Practical 
in East Africa [] 


el 
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Some of the most important developments in East Africa 
in recent years have taken place near the great lakes— 


throughou f several hundred miles from the coast and regarded as 


being amongst the most picturesque inland waters in the 
th e wo rl, ad world. Cultivation of the land has been intensified and 
the rich mineral resources exploited to repeat the picture 
of what is taking place all over the three mainland 
territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. As these 
developments have increased the country’s exports, so 


have they increased its spending power in the world 
papermakers 


markets, and today East African trading figures (inclusive 


~ of approximately £6} millions of re-exports) amount to a 
use and like 


total of £254,600,000. 
Parallel with the development of the export and import 


trade is the establishment of local industries to meet 
increasing demands for many types of goods, particularly 


from the African population, which numbers nearly 
twenty million. Already factories in East Africa are mak- 


i ing a long list of commodities—from cement to cigarettes 
—and accommodation is being prepared for more fac~ 
tories on expanding industrial sites. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE The provision of transport and goods handling services 
for these industrial sites—and throughout the territories— 
is the responsibility of the East African Railways and 

Balanced Harbours. Altogether they operate over 12,000 miles of 
rail, road and inland water services, and four principal 


Paper-Grade Pulps sea ports. 


For details of the industrial areas now being established 

in East Africa, and of other business opportunities, write to 

Created hy Pap ermakers for Papermakers the Commissioner, East African Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like “ . 

Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 

provide the right balance of all important qualities... East African Railways ; 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 


beating characteristics. & Harbours 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, ... AT YOUR SERVICE 
CORPORATION “fY YOR* te Nvru ssa. 
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Overnight, every night to New York 


Downstairs on a separate deck, a gay 
cocktail lounge—nothing like it on 
any other airliner. 





Sleeperette* service is exclusive with 
Pan American. Berths available at a 
slight surcharge. 








from London... 4 nights weekly from Paris 


Also regular service from Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Dusseldorf, Amsterdam and Brussels 


Pan American’s double-decked Super 
Stratocruisers were designed to give 
you the luxury of extra space. There’s 
greater comfort—more room per pas- 
senger— wider aisles—and more elbow 
room between the seats. Even the 
interior décor and appointments were 
fashioned toe give you the ultimate in 
air-borne spaciousness, to give you 
more pleasure per mile. 


The Super Stratocruisers, the 
world’s most luxurious overocean 
airliners, have been reserved for Pan 
American’s first-class service— The 
President Special, deluxe President 
and standard President—the world’s 
finest living aloft. 


Meals served aboard the Clippers* 


have been recently awarded three 
international prizes for excellence by 
a jury of world-famous gourmets. 


If you prefer intimate family travel, 
a business conference en route, or 
the sheer luxury of complete privacy, 
choose a President Stateroom at a 
nominal surcharge. 


As host to the world, Pan American 
makes you feel at home whatever your 
origin. For instance, 36 different 
languages are spoken by flight per- 
sonnel on Pan American’s transat- 
lantic services; many speak three and 
four languages. 


For reservations, call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American—600 offices 
throughout the world. 


*TRADE-MARKS, REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


7 PAN AMERICAN 
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WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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The case o yi 





“J could hardly believe my eyes”, he said. “They make such a | 
good product. But last week I called to see them for the first a 1 
N 






time—and their factory and offices! Do you know they were dingy. 
D.I.N.G.Y. . . . dingy”. 

Well here was a case after my own heart. Not much to go 

on, if you see what I mean. But after a week’s hard thinking 

with a wet towel round my head, I found the answer. 

“Paint”, I said to the Managing Director. ‘“‘Paint. There’s nothing 
like paint for brightening up factories and offices”. 

And there’s nothing like SMITHSON paint service for making 
things brighter. Our Technical and Colour Advisory Services can 


Save you time and money .. . have a word with us now. 


Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. 


Regd. A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT CO. DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING AND REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE 


THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9. 











Personal 







Trainin g 
Courses 
mean more sales at less. cost. 


Sales managers of large and small companies— 


marketing every kind of product and service— have 





found that TACK Sales Training contributes posi- 
tively to solving their major sales problem: How to 
increase turnover without raising costs . . 


. regardless of product or service ! 








Robert E. Davidson, Sales Director of 
the Industrial Division of Kimberly- 
Clark Ltd., manufacturers of Hi-Dri 
Paper Towels, says: 


Hi-Dri 


Param tomes 


“Hi-Dri calls for a “Hi” degree of skilled 
salesmanship. Our men look forward eagerly 
to TACK training as an important part of their 
sales development.” 





Each year over 2,500 salesmen and sales executives attend TACK Courses 


PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Bars, 
Shapes, Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, 


. . . ; ‘ | if Sh ’ 
May we send you details of how we can help YOUR Company? oe a a See ee 


Tack Course in Salesmanship and Human Relations — 3 days 
Tack Course in Sales Management — 2 days 


Galvanised Sheets and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable, STEELFUJI TOKYO 


THE ORGANISATION 


1-5 LONGMOORE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. VIC: 5001-4 
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BETTER 
AIR 

IS ONE cusic FO 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


Can you 
take it? 


ee 


a 
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AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 





HE next time there is some crisis in world 


Se 


a A 


affairs—try buying all the national news- 


papers you can lay hands on. See how differ- 





Se ently each one covers the same story. Some 


Dust and fume control, air filtration, ' will regard it as less important than a front- 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 


eee 


A 
a 


page bathing beauty. Others will temper it to 


the wishes and aims of their proprietor. And 





others will see the facts only through the dark 
distorting glasses of party prejudice. Finally, 
read the Manchester Guardian—and you will 


at once sense its completely candid approach. 


To be a Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrelevant. 
If the news is important, in it goes—with no 


editorial censorship to gloss over unpalatable 












eee 


To me, Denmark with wonderful facts or unpopular truths. 


Copenhagen, its colourful past 


and tian diiiedgeneneh, is tenealal If you arealready areader of the Manchester 


RETURN FARES 


i 
I 
! 
( 
| 
| 
) 


——<——— 


ible. And it’s such pleasure HARWICH Guardian, you will know that here is a news- 
getting there! You step aboard OR NEWCASTLE 

a D.F.D.S. ship at Harwich or paper which puts sincerity before circulation. 
Newcastle and at once you rével TO ESBJERG 


in your first taste of real Danish 
hospitality. Go this year - you 
can take your car for as little as 
_ £5. 3s. 0d.—and there's an almost 
unlimited currency allowance 
for Scandinavia. Yes! it’s 
Denmark again for me. 


FROM £15.11.0 If you are coming to it as a new reader, you 
Ask your Travel 
Agent for details or write 
for free literature to 


The Danish Tourist Bureau Ltd., 


will find the Guardian a refreshing change 
from the woolliness and wiles of what is 
termed ‘popular journalism’, 


pt. 
71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. or 


Nielsen, Anderson & Co. Ltd. 
2 King Sireet, Newcastle-on-Tyne I. 


THE UNITED 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD. 


ee ce re a eae ein 
a I OC 
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Knowing Where and When to Stop 


How much must be invested in a new plant to provide optimum 
return today and yet hold costs of future expansion to a 
minimum? How many process units, of what type and capacity, 
are needed to meet both current requirements and the 
changing product demands of a few years hence? Should 
parts of the plant include excess capacity now or can 
additions be made at a later date without risk of penalty? 

























These questions can be answered best by an organisation 
“specialising i in petroleum refinery and petrochemical 
plant engineering. Through better engineering, 

The Kellogg International Corporation can 

ensure that plant investment and operating 
expenses are established at the optimum 

_ point with an early on-stream date. 


Evidence of the economic advantages of working 
with the Kellogg organisation is found in the 
_ of leading oil and chemical 
_ companies the world over. 


Your enquiries on proposed petro- 
chemical plants or oil refineries are 
cordially invited. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON : W.I. 


SOCIETE KELLOGG * PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA + RIO DE JANEIRO 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Walpamur auitiie paints 


Pride of achievement, far from being a declining virtue, is much in evidence 
at Walpamur Works, Darwen and is reflected in the range of paints, enamels, 
industrial finishes and varnishes of superlative quality produced by The 
Walpamur Company Limited for every conceivable need. Meticulous care 
exercised by craftsmen at every stage of manufacture ensures the maintenance 
of this high quality which has earned for the Walpamur range an international 
reputation as the standard by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA + EIRE 


wé690 
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Vv a Australia builds 


power for the future 


High in the rugged Australian Alps, south-west of 
Canberra, one of the world’s biggest power and 
irrigation projects is well under way—the giant 

Snowy Mountains scheme, a 25-year job 
estimated at over £A 400 million. By 
turning the Snowy River westwards, 
once-wasted water will irrigate great 
tracts of land and double Australia’s 
power supply. Already, after seven 

years, much has been accomplished. A 
Norwegian contractor completed the 

60 MW Guthega Power Station in 

1954. American and French contractors 

| are now constructing the 320 MW T.I. 
\ Power Station, comprising a 15 mile long 
m 21 ft. diameter tunnel, an underground 
power station and a 10 million cu. yd. 


steels and driven by Atlas Copco air 
*“ compressors, are playing a leading part 
in this gigantic project. 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all —~ 
its many applications. Atlas Copco standard tools are used by 
Canadian National Railways for running repairs and underwater 
inspection of their ferry boats. Among these are a rotary air drill and a 
floodlight, both able to operate efficiently below the surface. This 
system of checking damage prevents major repairs becoming necessary. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution and -—— . 
servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group Head- 
quarters : Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Britain’s Road Ahead 


T is said that the new Chancellor of the Exchequer has already~ 
I developed a squint. One eye is still sternly fixed, as it surely must 

be, on the ground in front of his (and the nation’s) feet: on “ fortifying 
the value of the pound at home and abroad ” and on keeping wage costs 
within the bounds set by “the general growth of real wealth”; the foe 
is still inflation. The other eye turns, as it has to do, upward and forward 
to the road ahead: to the time when, with commitments and resources 


brought into balance, the growth of real wealth can be resumed and 


sustained. This country can make its way in the world, and grasp the 
prizes of the new industrial revolution, only by expanding its product ; 
and before very long the challenge to us and others may be, not inflation, 
but deflation. How will we get from here to there ? The fundamental 
dilemma, as Mr Thorneycroft told the Commons frankly last week, goes 
back at least to V-Day and neither party has found the means, or the will, 
to resolve it. Are we any nearer, after more than a year of Mr Macmillan’s 
post-Suez Government, to succeeding ? 

The escapade at Suez proved nothing new. It merely showed again 
that Britain was still trying to play a bigger part in the world than its 
resources, political, military and financial, could sustain. Mr Macmillan’s 
brief was really very simple: it was to face the facts. And his opportunity 
was great ; after the shock of what had happened, there was the chance 
of stripping away the illusions, of prestige, pretence and the soft option, 
which had bedevilled politicians and people alike since the war ended. 
The chance was then compared in The Economist to the way in which 
a good rider will “collect” his horse before a jump. 

How has the chance to fit the country’s commitments to the facts been 
taken ? There are two views on this. Some say that the horse has 
simply been brought to a standstill and, even so, took another tumble 
last summer. Others, with Mr Thorneycroft as chief and compelling 
witness, see last summer’s tumble as plain fresh proof that the horse is 
still ruinously over-loaded. Nobody has any clear notion of when the 
jump forward will be possible and safe. The ex-Chancellor’s testimony, 
as well as that of other recent witnesses, such as Sir Oliver Franks, 
deserves a second look—in the light of both the Prime Minister’s post- 
Suez brief and Mr Heathcoat Amory’s present squint. 

Mr Thorneycroft is quite certain that the queue of accepted claims 
upon the national resources is still far too long: “there is someone left 
at the end of the queue and that someone is the pound sterling.” Specific- 
ally, he has cited two inflated claims: defence and welfare. Our undoing, 
he declares, is the attempt to be both a nuclear power, “ matching missile 
with missile,” and a welfare state, as if our wealth were America’s. Few 
will venture to deny the indictment, though some will no doubt be as 
airily ready to discard defence altogether as others will be to dismantle 
the social services—according to their views of what is necessary 
or desirable. 
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The test, of course, is what is practically possible ; 
and probably the chief criticism of Mr Thorneycroft’s 
list of two pretenders is that it is not long enough. We 
have been trying to be a nuclear power and a welfare 
state, he says, “ against the background ” of seeking to 
be a world banker and a major overseas investor as well. 
But the inexorable rule has to be run over these activi- 
ties, too. Clearly those who would shorten the queue, 
airily again, by breaking up the sterling area are like 
Samson, bringing down the pillars. But, as Mr Thorney- 
croft insists, nothing is sacrosanct : it will be prudent, 
where we can do it without loss to ourselves or breach 
of faith to others, to put a limit to the burdens on the 
sterling system ; and, while we are striving to fortify the 
reserves and to form the capital for our own essential 
development, to ask what volume of long-term overseas 
investment we can, in fact, afford. 

This was, in the upshot, the counsel given by Sir 
Oliver Franks in his impressive analysis last week to 
Lloyds Bank of the problems, and the indispensable 
virtues, of the sterling system. Duty begins at home ; 
for this crowded trading island there is no short-cut 
to solvency (a world banker’s first and decisive require- 
ment) through the efforts or the sacrifices of people in 
other countries ; and the duty to rebuild the reserves 
has to take “clear precedence over other objects of 
policy.” The British standard of living is tied to the 
British balance of payments. But this is a duty that 
Britain shares with other sterling countries : there is a 
need for “the co-ordination of investment plans and 
general policies ”; and 

the internal policies necessary to the accumulation of 
a reserve must aim at restraining both our imports for 
current use and the outflow of capital for purposes of 
physical investment overseas. 

It is when these measures of self-help are being purpose- 
fully pursued by the sterling countries, singly and 
together, that they can fairly look for the co-operation 
of the United States, on the lines suggested by Sir 
Oliver, in raising the total of the world’s monetary 
reserves, as they should be raised, sufficiently to enable 
trading nations to ride out transitory disturbances. 

The truth is that, whatever the aspect of policy that 
is surveyed (and whatever the arguments about the 
causes and consequences of Mr Thorneycroft’s resigna- 
tion), the wholesale stocktaking that seemed so impera- 
tive a year ago has still not gone either far enough or 
deep enough. Defence is, indeed, not expendable—the 
world is still much too dangerous; nor, indeed, is 
welfare, the fruit of half a century’s social revolution, 
expendable ; nor, certainly, is the pound sterling. (The 
whole aim, in fact, is to find ways of going forward with- 










TRADE UNIONS— 
TOO MUCH POWER ? 
Next week The Economist will start a series of 


articles on the status and problems of British trade 
unions. 
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out devaluing the pound.) But, in all our doings, we 
need to confine what we do to what is within, and will 
reinforce, our strength. To cling on, for reasons of 
prestige, pride or political auctioneering, to commit- 
ments that tax us too much will be our ruin. In defence 
it still has to be shown that the Sandys programme of a 
year ago, for all its famous logic, may not be a false bill 
of sale, offering us a prestigious share in the great deter- 
rent that will cost too much and avail us, in fact, too 
little and an insurance in still essential conventional 
arms that will not, in fact, be forthcoming. In welfare 
there is no way of turning back on our tracks ; but 
there is a case, and a necessity, with so much accom- 
plished, for limiting the liability, so that the where- 
withal to meet it, in the private pocket or the public 
purse, can be replenished, in the only possible way— 
by a fresh productive advance. 


T HE challenge is to the nation as much as to its rulers. 
It is the endemic fault of every section of the com- 
munity, and of every political party, to will the end, 
whether it be wealth, welfare, peace or a proud diplo- 
macy, without willing the means. Behind any stock- 
taking of the sort that Britain still needs to com- 
plete there are certain quite simple truths. One is that 
wealth and welfare alike have to be worked for, saved 
for, and paid for ; savings and reserves are the essential 
margins, and so the stuff, of sustained progress. When 
Keynes forecast a generation ago that the economic 
problem might be solved in a century, he laid down two 
conditions: technical invention and the accumulation 
of capital, by abstinence from consumption, to make 
invention fructify. The invention, the skill, the techni- 
cal know-how, all are at hand. The task is to set re- 
sources free, and to provide the incentives, for the new 
burst forward that will be possible. First responsibility 
for putting the new enterprise of Britain on firm founda- 
tions is the Government’s ; but its success will rest upon 
the willingness of the people, as well as politicians, to 
recognise today the requirements of tomorrow’s expan- 
sion, to see that the sole basis for Britain’s “ greatness ” 
is Britain’s output, energy and skill. 

It would be churlish indeed to deny to Mr Mac- 
millan’s Government, through all its vicissitudes, the 
great credit of taking, courageously, the first compulsory 
steps to a policy of solvency. The whole argument over 
Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation has not been about the 
need to rescue the pound or to hold back the rising tide 
of incomes. It has been about how far first aid for the 
nation’s currency had to go; and in the aftermath Mr 
Thorneycroft’s own insistence that the Government 
must on no account weaken, whether in spending or 
over wages, seems likely to prevail. But much more 
than this essential first aid is wanted. What is needed 
now, without weakening a fraction on the immediate 
necessities, is a policy and an attitude for the future, so 
that the prudence and the self-denial now obligatory 
can bring in good time the fulfilment of better hopes. 
It is by not grasping at the shadow of its future that 
Britain can achieve the substance. 


~~ 
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Pan-Arab Challenge to Ankara 


The political union of Syria and Egypt may have little 
practical value, but the idea gnaws at the position of 
the west and presents it with a pair of paradoxes 


the Baghdad Pact council, meeting in Ankara 

in the shadowy comfort of Mr Dulles’s 
presence, have had the opportunity, which seems to 
have been deliberately given to them, of considering 
in advance of any formal announcement the decision 
of Syria and Egypt to proclaim their political union. 
What union means between two countries which are 
divided from each other by the sea and by Israel, and 
which lack any material reason for integration, is doubt- 
less as baffling to the Baghdad Pact ministers as it is to 
most people. Indeed, it is so easy to see impediments 
to the marriage of these two states that there is probably 
a disposition in Ankara to dismiss the plan as nonsense. 

This would be a mistake. The effectiveness of the 
union is not the first consideration in the minds of its 
sponsors. Until a very few months ago, President 
Nasser himself, being a practitioner in the craft of 
political empiricism, considered the plan to be as 
unpractical as those other pan-Arab extravagances 
which he has in the past roundly condemned in the 
Arab League. The important question for the states- 
men in Ankara to ask themselves is why President 
Nasser has changed his mind. 

It is not enough simply to say that he welcomes a 
larger size in presidential domains. What he seems to 
have decided is that this is the next appropriate step 
towards the Arab revolution that should be (as he 
thinks) the logical extension of Egypt’s own. Syria has 
chosen his way, at least in principle. If it is to fall in 
with his one-party system, the core of the single Syrian 
party will be the Baath, now in power, which has always 
stood for Arab unity. What about the other Arab 
states ? Seen from the platform of a successful 
Egyptian revolution, they are lands that cannot be 
liberated until they get rid of their ruling class, just as 
the Egyptian officers got rid of King Farouk and the 
dominant landowners. And until they are liberated in 
this way, the concept goes, there cannot be Arab unity 
or a great Arab nation. The example of union is, 
therefore, not aimed directly at the Baghdad Pact ; it is 
rather, on Egypt’s part, an essay in subversion. 

The powerful element in the new move is the appeal 
of an idea. President Nasser intends the idea of the 
union of Syria and Egypt to gnaw at those thrones and 
presidential palaces which seem to him, first, to stand 
for the old unequal privileges and, second, to seek to 
preserve those privileges by cleaving, not to the Arab 
family, but to the chilly infidel hand of foreign chan- 
celleries. He is saying, in effect, to all Arabs—to 


M’ SELWYN LLOyp and the other members of 


Palestinians in Jerusalem and Nablus, to the 
intelligentsia of Iraq and Jordan, to the reflective few 
in Saudi Arabia and the Moslem nationalists of Lebanon 
—that their dream of Arab unity can be fulfilled if the 
parochial and personal interests of rulers give way 
before the grandeur of Arabism. 

Let there be no doubt about it : the Arabs will listen 
to him. He is saying exactly what people with new 
access to education, but not yet to privilege, want to 
hear. Who would have believed, a little while ago, that 
President Kuwatly would accept second place in Syria 
to an Egyptian, or that Damascus, with the aura of the 
Omayyad Caliphate still gracing its minarets, would 
bow its head to Cairo? Beside this patriotic concept 
and the strength of its example, any amount of arms 
or aid brought fresh from the Ankara meeting will ring 
hollow in the coffin of the pact idea. Whether in practice 
the union provokes in Syria some homespun jealousies, 
or whether Egypt is tactful enough to ward against 
these, makes no difference. King Feisal, King Hussein, 
King Saud and President Shamoun will be weakened 
by an example that they cannot follow except at the 
risk of their own extinction. 

The Iraqi government, represented at Ankara, and 
the rulers of Lebanon, Jordan and Saudi Arabia who 
have, in one way or another, linked themselves to the 
west, can be relied on to see this point; and their 
reaction will be to ask for more aid to strengthen their 
respective hands. In this way, the union of Syria and 
Egypt touches the core of the western problem. Do the 
United States and Britain believe that the Egyptian 
revolution, which President Nasser personifies, is a 
transient development ? Do they reckon that in basing 
their policy on a pride of kings they can, for as long as 
necessary, preserve their vital interests ? 

If they do, there are a pair of paradoxes requiring 
explanation. First, President Nasser was persuaded 
to accept union by the Baath party of Syria, and it is 
suggested that both he and it had partly in mind a 
desire to limit the Soviet-directed Communist Party 
of the Levant. This is not an absurd supposition, for 
it is integral to the ideas of President Nasser and the 
Baath, despite their policies of the past two years, that 
subservience to Russian influence is as much an offence 
against the Arab nation as is subjection to western 
policies. There is the paradox, then, that the Baghdad 
Pact, a pact intended as a defence against Soviet com- 
munism, is threatened by an Arab policy that is itself 
hostile to Russian penetration. 

Second, the only discernible fountain-head of an 
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appeal to Arab emotions as powerful as Egypt’s (or as 
Egypt-cum-Syria’s) would be the educated townsmen 
of Iraq. This rising middle class is as pan-Arab as 
anyone else in the region ; at the same time it is too 
hard-headed, and too wary of Egypt, to be swept.away 
by ideas that are not practical. Yet this very element is 
at present bottled up by a government which, by silenc- 
ing it, deprives it of its chance to inject healthy 


Can Birmingham give a lead to the West Midlands 
in creating a great new provincial capital ? Or 
will defeatism, parish-pump pettiness, and the 
p-eoccupations of the Birmingham business man 
inhibit civic energies at a decisive moment ? 


ARLIER this year the City of Birmingham used 
E the democratic, if reactionary, device of a town 
poll to obtain the yea or nay of the electorate 
on nine clauses in a bill which the Labour-controlled 
council wished to promote at Westminster. Among 
them were clauses giving the council powers to acquire 
land by summary compulsory purchase, to nominate 
tenants to private rented houses when vacant, to control 
the reletting of vacated factories and to operate munici- 
pal petrol stations. Just over three per cent of 
the electorate voted and vetoed the proposals, leaving 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Conservative-and- 
Unionist party and The Birmingham Post exultant, the 
Socialists depressed, ninety-seven per cent of the city 
‘indifferent, and the sociologists at the University with 
fresh evidence that the vaunted civic consciousness of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s city is a pious myth. 

Behind this municipal interlude lie big issues for 
Birmingham. They are issues only to be finally 
thrashed out when Mr Henry Brooke’s local govern- 
ment boundary commissioners descend on the West 
Midlands “ special review area ” of which Birmingham 
is the smaller half, the Black Country the larger. It 
may be confidently predicted that by the time they 
arrive (the local government bill having duly become 
law) the traffic jams in the city’s undersized, over- 
strained heart will be still worse ; the housing list will 
still be 60,000 names long ; industry will still be draw- 
ing labour from the surrounding shires, from Wales, 
from Ireland, from the West Indies ; Tamworth, Lich- 
' field, and Nuneaton will still be refusing to become Bir- 
mingham’s satellites ; and the dispute about finance for 
_ a new town will still embitter relations between the 
“Council House and the Treasury in Whitehall. 

It is, of course, true that the commissioners will see 
‘visible evidence that Birmingham is wrestling with its 
problems. The devastation along the route of the new 
inner ring road will have widened. More of the ten and 
‘fifteen storey flats will have gone up in the five great 
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criticism into the whirl of pan-Arab ideas. Here, then, 
is the second paradox : the prime Arab opponents of 
President Nasser’s policy are muzzling the very 
elements in the Arab world best able to challenge it. 
It is reasonable to ask in London and Washington, as 
well as in Baghdad, whether a policy can be right if 
it seeks conflict with elements that, otherwise handled, 
might work in its favour. 
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rehabilitation areas which the city opportunely took 
over under the Town Planning Act, 1947, before this 
was riddled with safeguards. The rash of “ community 
neighbourhoods ” (alias council estates) will have spread 
further over the once-sacrosanct green belt. Edgbas- 
ton’s stately regency facades will have crumbled further 
before the inroads of office conversions. For the city 
is building fast—or as fast as a 24s. 6d. rate 
(£13 16s. 10d. a head) and a 7 per cent bank rate will 
allow. The new slums off the Pershore Road, where 
the coloured people sleep three or more to a room, will 
have spread, too. 

All of which the local government commissioners 
will find, as the visitor today finds, impressive testimony 
te the virility of the city. But Birmingham is besieged. 
On the north and east, it is hemmed in by a hostile 
region of foundries, mines and slagheaps—and occa- 
sional charming towns—inhabited by fierce tribes of 
Black Country men, speaking lurid Anglo-Saxon dialects 
which university anthropologists gleefully preserve on 
tape ; tribes which may war among themselves from 
Walsall to Dudley, and from West Bromwich Albion 
to Wolverhampton Wanderers, but are at one in 
resisting Brummagem imperialism and the inroads of 
its blue-and-white buses and its pink-and-white 
planners. They are, too, in unholy alliance with the 
smug burghers of the Royal Town of Sutton Coldfield. 
On the south, the stolid ranks of Worcester and 
Warwickshire county and rural and urban district 
councillors stand guard; they mulct the Brummy 
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invaders at every ye olde cafe, but they are determined 
that there shall be no repetition of the disaster of 1911, 
when the city’s area was enlarged threefold, most of 
the extra 30,000 acres being captured from them. 


To area is now, in the opinion of the city planners, 
virtually full. But the city is not contemplating 
another grab. Since the war, though its civic motto has 
remained “ Forward ” its policy has been “ Halt.” For 
ten years Birmingham has sought to stop more industry 
coming in and attracting population. It has, indeed, 
encouraged the export of existing industries. One 
object of the new bill was to give the council the power, 
when a firm moved, to stop an immigrant firm buying 
its factory. Another clause was designed to give council 
tenants first pick of more of the accommodation becom- 
ing vacant in the city—so that immigrants would go to 
the discouragingly far-off end of the waiting list. There 
is no sorrow at the Broad Street civic centre when a 
firm upstakes and moves to Belfast, Aycliffe or Weston- 
super-Mare. What worries the city is, first, the birth- 
rate, which will add 250,000 young people to the popu- 
lation (now 1,180,000) by 1975 or so, and the indus- 
trial birthrate—the tendency for ’Erbert Perks, that 
typical Birmingham mechanic,* to start pressing out 
buttons on his own account with the Austin Works at 
Longbridge as about the limit of his ambitions. 

To the planners, these tendencies to expansion have 
reached the limit of a sensible city ; others, who agree 
that the city is a horrible mess which must be cleared 
up, feel that the money to do this scientifically can be 
found only by encouraging, not throttling, industry. 
This school is far from satisfied that the industrial birth- 
rate is going to be so overwhelming in times of high 
taxation and of health regulations which prevent a man 
and his mate setting up a drop-hammer or a few vats in 
the kitchen. That, they say, was not how Birmingham 
became great. This school calls for expansion upwards 
and “* sideways,” even if it means full industrial rating. 


“ oe ” means into the black as well as the 

green country and the city politicians of both 
parties mislike the prospect. They secretly wish to 
annex Solihull and Sutton Coldfield ; they would accept 
a slice of Warwickshire. They would also be willing to 
send delegates to a West Midlands planning board. At 


a pinch they would set up joint transport and drainage ~ 


boards with executive powers. But they will not submit 
to any West Midlands overlordship of the London 
County Council type—in which they might be outvoted 
and under which they would be demoted to metropoli- 
tan borough status. They have innumerable arguments 
ready for the local government commissioners when 
they arrive, of which the best is the undoubted hostility 
of the sixteen black country authorities to the idea ; 
indeed they calculate that the energies of the commis- 
sion will be exhausted in reducing these to four or five. 


*’Erbert Perks, for the record, is a well-known Birmingham 
mythical character, pronounced AERBUT PAERKS. 
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But can regional planning in Birmingham and the 
black country be done adequately by joint boards ? 
Once it is agreed that there is a case for such boards, 
is not the case conceded for a regional authority with 
adequate executive powers and finance ? Expansion 
is a regional problem. Now that the bulldozer and the 
chemical industry have conquered the slagheap, it is 
clear that the black country’s need for rehabilitation 
dovetails with Birmingham’s need for outer suburbs. 
Any such spread involves better transport, but whether 
this is to be achieved exclusively by better roads, more 
buses and car parks (as the Birmingham public works 
committee and some umiversity experts think) or 
whether, as many business men and some aldermen 
think, the area needs an integrated system of road trans- 
port and dieselised railways, an adequate programme 
clearly cannot be planned and financed by any one of 
the existing authorities. The strait-jacket is administra- 
tive, not spatial. 


HE politicians, in opposing anything radical, remark 
disingenuously that the city is already too large, 
as the three per cent town poll shows ; the icy imper- 
sonality of the LCC touch would kill what little civic 
feeling remains. They shed crocodile tears for the days 
when a group of public-spirited families, living in the 
suburbs, led the city. But this is an argument for not 
letting the city continue in its present form. A series of 
metropolitan boroughs, under an upper-tier authority, 
accords far more with the habits of Birmingham 
people. The lack of night life around Corporation 
Street is not caused by the difficulty of getting a meal 
or a drink after 10 p.m. It-is hard to get the meal or 
the drink just because people prefer—when tired 
of the telly—the local pub, cinema or dance hall to 
those of the city. Birmingham is probably too near to 
London to make metropolitan amenities economic. 
Birmingham’s spare brass is spent in the West End. 
But any such revolution would mean demotion for 
those politicians and officials who were not promoted 
to the West Midlands county council ; and since there 
would be more of the former than the latter, the 
opposition will be strong. Birmingham socialists feel 
that the great momentum of municipal socialism would 
be slowed if the black country were tacked on. Birming- 
ham Tories fear that their chances of recapturing the 
city would be spoiled if the weight of black country 
Labour voters were added—whereas if annexations were 
confined to Sutton, Solihull and strips of Warwickshire, 
they would be in. Even now they poll as many votes as 
Labour in municipal and parliamentary elections, and 
the city’s tradition is liberal, independent, unionist, con- 
servative : anything but socialist. They think it would 
bz anything but socialist today but for the “ waste” of 
Tory votes in the suburbs, and the influx of South 
Welsh who vote against capitalism, Southern Irish who 
vote against unionism, and West Indians who vote 
against the British Empire. 
The visitor, in short, is told that for many and 
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excellent reasons, Conurbrummagem is not on. The 
city’s ambitions are social not economic now—static 
not expansive; Joseph Chamberlain is dead and 
1911 will never come again. Maybe ; but it seems a 
pity—and perhaps the visitor can doubt it. He may 
doubt that Birmingham could ever be beautiful, but 
doubt still more that it could be backward. All its 
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history denies it. Today Birmingham needs a leader 
if it is itself to lead the midlands. A city that gave 
scope for the energies of Boulton, Watt, Murdoch, 
Burne-Jones, George Cadbury and Oliver Lodge, to 
mention a few from its roll of fame, should be able to 
find a leader when it needs one, even if the party caucus 
was the major legacy of its best-known citizen. 


The German Surplus 


Cheaper money and rising public spending 
mark the end of the era of deflationary policies 
in west Germany. But a payments 

surplus will probably persist. 


N the fourth quarter of 1957 the pile of gold and 

I foreign assets in the German Bundesbank, which 
towers so disquietingly over the trade of the non- 
dollar world, was actually reduced. At the peak of the 
speculative flow—on September 30th, as the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund met in Washington—the 
reserves of the Bundesbank, including its credits with 
the European Payments Union, stood at 23.6 billion 
marks. By Christmas they had fallen to 22.8 billion 
marks. In November and December the Federal 


Republic was in deficit with EPU for the first time 
since December, 1952. The frightening flood of 
foreign exchange to Frankfurt, which seemed at one 
time to threaten the franc, the pound and the whole 


pattern of European trade, had been reversed. What 
prospect is there that this reassuring trend will continue 
in 1958 ? 

The change in the past three months was above all 
due to the reversal of the avalanche of summer specula- 
tion. But capital exports, particularly by public bodies, 
have also been growing ; their volume nearly trebled in 
1957, and they may grow further this year. There is 
little to suggest, however, that the surplus on current 
account will not continue to grow too ; the first marked 
effect on trade of the modest slackening of the boom 
described in last week’s article has been a sharp dip in 
prices of material imports, and this will tend to swell the 
German payments surplus. German exporters of capital 
goods are certainly meeting checks abroad, but they are 
responding by redoubled sales efforts in both home and 
foreign markets. And even if the total payments surplus 
(5.6 billion marks last year) is halved in 1958, it will still 
be more than the non-dollar world can bear. . 

The truth is that some of the basic causes of the 
surplus persist. In structure, the west German economy 
is remarkably similar to Britain’s, but the excessive 
protection accorded to an agriculture fostered by past 
autarkic policies means that Germany is much less 
dependent than Britain on imports of food—as it is, 
incidentally, of industrial materials as well. The 
relative weight in the economy of the investment indus- 
tries, which have grown with such meteoric speed since 


1870, has been accentuated by the division of Germany, 
giving the western half a strong export position in a 
developing world. 

The investment industries have been stimulated, too, 
since the war by the high rate of investment which west 
Germany has achieved and which is rightly cited as 
the main clue to the German surplus. High investment 
has brought, in an era of reconstruction, exceptionally 
rapid gains in productivity, keeping German exporters 
one jump ahead of their competitors. 

A more dubious, though fashionable, explanation for 
the German surplus is that German prices are lower 
than other people’s ; hence the urgency, it was said in 
the summer, of a revaluation of the mark. In fact, some 
food prices in Germany, because of protection, are 
rather higher than 
in, say, Britain ; 
and with trade. in 
industrial goods 
widely liberalised, 
German industri- 
alists have no 
reason to quote 
prices that are 
more than margin- 
ally less than other 
people’s. Despite 
the similarity in 
price levels, how- 
ever, German 
heavy industry—though not by any means many smaller 
firms in the tighter branches—does seem to have some 
cost advantage over many of its competitors, an advan- 
tage that has carried its produce widely across the world. 
The reserve of refugee labour in Germany, and, still 
more, the dread of inflation which the unions have 
shared with other Germans, have certainly helped to 
keep labour costs low. The higher profit margins which 
the major German export industries have enjoyed in 
consequence have inspired an insatiable demand for 
capital for new investment. 

The German cost advantage was probably most 
marked immediately after the Korean boom. Before 
that the mark could not be described as undervalued. 
The central bank’s timely squeeze and the fact that 
Germany was alone in not rearming meant that it 
emerged with its competitive position remarkably 
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improved, its exporters admirably placed to surge out 
into foreign markets. The Bundesbank has continued 
its cautious policies since. Currency reform wiped out 
the cash of businesses and banks. It has been easy, 
against this bare backcloth, to squeeze credit hard 
through interest rates and still more, in the early years, 
through minimum reserve ratios. In recent years the 
payments surplus, with its attendant influx of foreign 
exchange, has tended to neutralise the cost advantage, 
increasing the money supply and thus tending to push 
up prices. But the central bank has fought back, seek- 
ing to sterilise the flood of cash by restrictive credit 
policies. Herr Schiffer’s deflationary budgets had the 
same effect on the German money supply and on 
German costs. 

Caught between industry’s formidable demand for 
investment capital and the meagre supply of it outside 
industry—the old wiped out by currency reform, the 
new lapped up by deflationary budgets—it is not sur- 
prising that the German capital market has been the 
problem child of the economy from a domestic point 
of view. The cupboard has been bare ; interest rates 
in the years since 1948 have ranged between 8 and 
10 per cent, making nonsense of any notion of large- 
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scale export of private capital. Just as the payments 
surplus has been the béte noire of the foreigner, so 
the capital market at home has been the point of tension 
where the difference between cost levels in Germany 
and outside has made itself felt. 

Both government and Bundesbank are now trying to 
move in directions that should ease the tensions both on 
the capital market and in foreign payments. Under 
Herr Etzel, the budget is no longer mopping up liquid 
resources, and may even, as the defence bill grows, be 
in deficit. The drop in discount rate on January 16th 
was the third since January, 1957, when it stood at § 
per cent. These reductions mark the abandonment of 
the attempt to neutralise the influx of foreign funds. 
The cash from abroad has made the _ banks 
extremely liquid; in consequence, some money 
market rates have dropped by as much as 3 per 
cent, and even rates on the capital market seem to be 
sinking steadily, though more slowly. German money 
market rates are in the main still higher than elsewhere, 
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but the rate for treasury bills is now lower than in many 
European countries ; and this has led to important short- 
term investment by German banks in Brussels and 
Amsterdam. For the foreigner, indeed, the general fall 
in interest rates is the most encouraging feature of the 
German scene, reflecting as it does both the easing of 
the investment boom and the possibility that in time 
Germany may be able to invest some of its large savings 
abroad. With the supply of money relatively slack, 
significant increases in costs are taking place. This 
winter, wage costs in Germany are plainly rising faster 
than in Britain. 

It is curious that the world outside Germany should 
be discussing how to get the Germans to misbehave, 
how to teach them to inflate, to invest less, when they 
have with such remarkable skill succeeded in achieving 
the prerequisites of economic growth—high investment 
and stable prices—and when they have overcome the 
vices of inflation and erratic economic development 
that have dogged modern Germany in the past. Two 
of the men who have been largely responsible for 
this achievement, Herr Schaffer, the former finance 
minister, and Herr Vocke, the president of the Bundes- 
bank, have now left their posts. Germany owes a great 
deal to their rectitude: to Herr Schiaffer’s parsimonious 
guard over the public purse, to the little upright figure 
of Herr Vocke, with his tremendous moral sense of the 
social duty of a central bank to keep the money stable. 

But these simple values have themselves exacerbated 
the problems of the German surplus ; and two new men, 
Herr Blessing at the central bank, Herr Etzel at the 
ministry of finance, have taken over, to form, together 
with Professor Erhard, a new team. Its members have 
made plain that they intend to follow in the footsteps 
of their predecessors, preserving the stability of the 
currency and fighting inflation, but they do show an 
increased awareness of the problem. Their task, how- 
ever, will not be easy. The advance, just announced, 
to EPU for aid to France demonstrates goodwill, but 
it is only a stopgap; and private capital export will not 
occur on a large scale until investment yields abroad 
are plainly higher than at home. Revaluation 
has been rejected. It seems, therefore that costs in 
Germany, above all of wages, may well have to rise 
further, compared to those elsewhere in Europe, paring 
profit margins, raising consumption and imports. 

Plainly the process of adjustment will be easier for 
Germany if inflation is avoided elsewhere. Until last 
year, the choice before its economic leaders seemed a 
grim one. Had they to abandon the precious stability 
that had done so much for their economy because their 
neighbours could not manage their affairs ? They have 
been looking with anxious approval at Mr Thorney- 
croft’s efforts in Britain and at M. Gaillard’s endeavours 
to right the state of France. The very discipline, how- 
ever, which their neighbours are exerting, in a sense 
places a new onus on Germany’s leaders. They alone, 
with their cushion of foreign exchange, their cost 
advantage, their reserves of labour, can take the lead in 
a renewal of economic expansion in Europe. 





THE WAGES FRONT 


A Firm Line 


HE refusal of the Ministry of Labour to set up a com- 

mittee to enquire into the wage claim of the London 
busmen came as-a surprise both to the leaders of the men’s 
union and to London Transport. The two sides had assumed 
earlier from their talks with the chief industrial com- 
missioner that such an inquiry would be held, and the bus- 
men had seen in it a good chance of getting a pay increase 
without having to resort to an unpopular and probably un- 
successful strike. They were further encouraged by the 
rumour that London Transport were prepared to consider 
a selective increase for the large majority of the busmen who 
operate in Central London. But after discussions in which 
the whole cabinet took part, it was decided that in this case 
the Ministry of Labour’s duty as an industrial peacemaker 
would be inconsistent with the Government wages policy. 
Full agreement was reached that the machinery of concilia- 
tion, which had automatically got to work, should be brought 
to a stop and the request for an inquiry was firmly, if some- 
what awkwardly, turned down. There may have been some 
fumbling, but there was no flinching in the end. 

This was the right decision. The busmen, unlike the 
railwaymen and the miners, have refused to use the estab- 
lished arbitration procedure—which, however, is still open 
to them—and from the start it had been impossible to see 
what new facts a special investigation would have unearthed. 
The facts are already well known. London Transport’s 
passenger receipts fell steadily during 1957; their costs 
rose ; and they are further than ever from being able to 
provide from their operating profits their full share of the 
capital costs that must be met by the British Transport 
Commission. The Commission itself was thus indirectly 
involved, the more so because it looks as if it is now facing 
an unprecedented deficit on its railway operations. If the 
Ministry of Labour had started an investigation knowing this 
to be the commercial background, it would have amounted 
ts» an admission that there was a case for giving more money 
to workers whose productivity was falling. This would 
have opened the door to the § million other claimants for 
wage increases this winter. 

There was also every reason why an inquiry—if any 
inguiry is, in fact, called for—should not have considered 
the London claim alone. Differentials between London and 
provincial rates are still in dispute between the busmen 
themselves and any increase in London would have led to an 
equivalent demand from outside. The union leaders favour 
a more concerted policy, and it is just conceivable that the 
ministry’s offer to make a general review of wages in 
road transport may prod them into action. But if the mili- 
tants at the busmen’s delegate conference next Monday 
reject this offer, and in the event of their continuing to 
refuse arbitration, Mr Cousins will have no alternative except 
to call a ban on overtime or a strike. If he does so, 
the Government is committed to stand firm. This time the 
way really does seem to be blocked to any such display of 
cold feet by the Government as occurred last year at the 
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time of the shipbuilding and engineering strike. It can hope 
that the public may put up with the inconvenience caused, 
since a strike, undertaken to intimidate London Transport, 
could not last long at a time when the cost will fall so much 
more heavily on the busmen’s funds than the economy as a 
whole, and when sympathy for a wage-claim so poorly 
founded may be minimal 


ECONOMIC DEBATE 


After Resignation, Resolution 


HE impression that emerges again from last week’s 
Zz. economic debate is that, by his resignation, Mr 
Thorneycroft has succeeded in making the Government 
more than ever adherent to his policies. To the pressures 
on Mr Amory to be stern exerted by the watchful foreigners 
is now added pressure by Tory MPs themselves. As Mr 
Thorneycroft sat down at the end of his speech it seemed, 
as though by some strange optical illusion, that the late 
Sir Stafford Cripps had descended to sit for more than 
three hundred Conservative back-bench constituencies. Mr 
Amory’s own speech did draw a little more pointed attention 
than Mr Thorneycroft might have done to the possibility 
of recession and to the promise that “when we find we 
have gained a position in which we can safely resume 
expansion we shall certainly go ahead with relief and zest.” 
But for the perhaps protracted meanwhile, both Mr Amory 
and Mr Butler positively fell over themselves to insist that 
the Government will finish stopping inflation before starting 
to revive it. “When we need to tighten up,” said Mr 
Amory, “we shall do so.” That is the order of the day. 

But how? Mr Thorneycroft himself confirmed that 
higher taxation is fortunately not on the Government’s pro- 
gramme. It is, therefore, to cuts in Government expenditure 
that all Conservatives are looking. The debate confirmed 
the growing impression that the resignation-inspiring esti- 
mates for Government expenditure for 1958-59 was 
scheduled to be of the order of £50 million higher 
than the total original and supplementary estimates for 
this year; as Mr Amory implicitly admitted, this could 
make them more than {£50 million higher than actual 
expenditure this year—because some under-spendings on 
particular heads have always been expécted. In launching 
the impression of a “ mere fifty million ” into public debate, 
Mr Macmillan was choosing a somewhat misleading stan- 
dard of comparison. Even to get down to the accepted 
Cabinet target, however—still more, to get down to the 
Thorneycroft target which Mr Butler suggested might with 
“patience” be achieved—sharp cuts in real expenditure 
will be required. 

Two intriguing passages in Mr Thorneycroft’s speech 
were, first, what could be taken as a sidekick at the Govern- 
ment’s insistence on Britain having the H-bomb (“ it is not 
a mean thing to be independent in nuclear power, although 
it may be that in the future nobody is really going to be 
independent ”) ; and, secondly, his comment on proposals 
for increasing national insurance contributions (“a new 
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method of paying for the social services may well be right, 
but it is only a new form of taxation in reality”). This 
remark prompts speculation that Mr Amory might seek by 
increases in contributions to achieve some of the elbow- 
room which Mr Thorneycroft had wanted to achieve by 
direct cuts, 


Shadow Chancellor? 


OLITICALLY, even more obviously than economically, 
' the immediate honours have clearly gone to Mr 
Thorneycroft, who almost ostentatiously aided the zealous 
but anxious whips in getting a majority of 62 for an “ unex- 
ceptionable ” Government motion. The unexceptionable 
correctness of his behaviour leaves him in the stronger 
position to speak his mind at a future date if he feels that 
his old colleagues are weakening. The congratulations 
which Tory MPs showered on the ex-chancellor after his 
eleven-minute speech showed how ready many of them are 
to put the Government’s (and their) economic conscience 
in his keeping ; he emerges, accordingly, as a Cato before 
whose frown the front bench may wince henceforward. 
This sketch of an iron chancellor walking out of a papier 
miché cabinet, however, is one which the Government is 
determined to paint over as rapidly as possible. In Govern- 
ment circles it is being insisted that all the members of the 
cabinet were equally willing to be tough, and the difference 
was only upon the selection of the terrain on which the 
battle should be fought. Mr Thorneycroft (this version 
goes) wanted to fight on the spending front ; the rest of 
the cabinet wanted to dig in on wages and felt that social 
service economies would outflank them. Ministers are busy 
proving this thesis by pointing to the stand against the bus- 
men and to Circular No. 4/58 to the local authorities 
urging them to economise (in the accurate but rather 
desperate-sounding phrase “most public authorities could 
make some economies without . . . loss of efficiency”). 
Mr Thorneycroft’s supporters-may retort that this is yet 
another case of the Government insisting that others should 
do what it is not prepared to do itself. In any case, the 
evident selling-point in the circular is its long quotation 
from a speech made by Mr Thorneycroft himself while 
he was still in the Government, when he said that “ wages 
increases unrelated to, and going far beyond, the general 
growth of real wealth within the country are by far the 
greatest danger we have to face.” In October, ministers 
are saying, Mr Thorneycroft helped to man the wages line ; 
he has changed front, not they. Certainly they have not 
told the local authorities that they must not spend even 1 per 
cent more than the £1,600 million which they do spend ; 
the circular carefully admits that some increases may be 
inevitable. These ingenious ex post facto explanations will 
not necessarily convince sceptics that Mr Thorneycroft was 
shed in the cause of toughness on wages. But if the result 
is toughness, as at the moment it looks like being, Mr 
Thorneycroft will not have lost one of his political lives 
in vain, 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Friends though Divided 


T many moments during the Baghdad Pact Council 
meeting at Ankara this week, it seemed that the 
Organisation must be at the awkward age, or else losing 
weight, or, indeed, that it might not be sufficiently infused 
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with the organic matter of common purpose to have acquired 
proper substance. 

All the local delegations had arrived full of hope for 
bigger and better American economic and military aid for 
their governments. All felt that they would be surer of the 
prospect if the United States would join the pact as a full 
member instead of just sitting on some committees. Mr 
Dulles disappointed them of the second ambition ; he did 
not satisfy the first when, at the end, he promised them 
$10 million for telecommunications (which, at present leave 
vast room for improvement). But he also argued that, if 
western aid were calculated on the same basis as Soviet aid 
—a basis which in his judgment glosses over the extensive 
repayment in commodities the Russians seem to be going 
to require—the Baghdad Pact countries alone can reckon 
to have had £780 million from the West in 1957. (By 
chance, this impressive piece of reckoning was next day 
capped by the news of a further £70 million of Soviet aid 
for Egypt.) 

But in addition to the American question, each delegation 
but the Iranian one had at the head of its agenda an item 
peculiar to its own home circumstances. Each Asian 
member is cumbered with some parochial interest, or is 
distraught by some outside pressure, that has nothing to 
do with the pact’s main purpose of combating communism. 
Examples are Turkey’s concern over Cyprus, Pakistan’s over 
Kashmir, and Iraq’s over Palestine. The limitation placed 
upon Iraqi membership of the pact by its government’s 
perpetual need to demonstrate Arab solidarity was well 
illustrated when, a few days before the meeting, the Iraqi 
premier felt constrained to tell Parliament that “Iraq is- 
exploiting the Baghdad Pact to the utmost in the interests 
of the Arab cause.” Therefore Nuri Pasha. (who, though 
not in office, mysteriously represented Iraq at Ankara) was 
not to be deterred by Mr Menderes from linking anti- 
communism with the need for a Palestine settlement. There 
followed a barter deal for support in one another’s good 
causes. 

The scene suggested that the pact is not yet the instru- 
ment its champions hoped it would become. For it is 
neither America’s original “ northern tier ” nor an extension 
of Nato able to look to Nato powers, nor yet a local pact 
made of the solid stuff of purely regional interests. So far, 
it has served as little more than a friendly and stimulating 
military and economic club. Friendship and stimulus are 
never to be despised. But they are the raw materials of 
pact-making, and not the finished article. 


CYPRUS 


Twelfth Hour in Cyprus 


HE storm clouds have again gathered thick over Cyprus. 

The Turks in the island have followed the Greek lead 
and turned against the British. Their demonstrations, timed 
to coincide with Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s visit to Ankara, were 
inspired by a fear that the undisclosed Foot plan goes 
further to satisfy Greek aspirations than Turkish. Whether 
or not the Turkish leaders in Cyprus and in Ankara succeed 
in preventing fresh outbreaks, the bloodshed already per- 
petrated inevitably raises fresh barriers to compromise. 
Moreover, as our correspondent in Nicosia points out on 
page 410, neither Eoka’s present inaction nor its new feud 
with its left-wing brethren justify hopes that it is any readier 
than before to forswear violence. 
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In Ankara, the arguments against partition that Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Hugh Foot have presumably been 
putting forward appear-to have fallen on stone-deaf ears. 
Mr Zorlu, the foreign minister, asserted on Wednesday 
that Britain was in effect bound to do _ nothing 
without Turkish approval. And Mr Menderes seems 
to have neatly turned the tables on the British Foreign 
Secretary by making use of his presence in Ankara 
to demonstrate more forcefully than ever that Turkey 
insists on partition. The Turks maintain that they made 
the maximum possible concession when, instead of 
claiming sovereignty over the whole island if the British 
left, they agreed that the island should then be partitioned. 
So long as they believed that the British would stay, they 
were content to accept the status quo. But now that Britain’s 
long-term intentions are doubtful (and the Labour Party is 
parading its pro-Greekness), Turkish policy inevitably em- 
phasises more and more strongly that partition is the only 
solution. Ankara appears to be getting ominously close to 
the point at which it joins with Athens in demanding that 
the British must go. 

Unfortunately, that is the one thing that, in present cir- 
cumstances, the British cannot do. Nor can the Government 
procrastinate much longer over its statement of policy. 
Whatever it proposes will be strongly opposed by either the 
Greeks or the Turks—or, most probably, by both ; but as 
long as it hesitates, both sides will be encouraged to strike 
their most extreme attitudes. Is it too late to draw on what 
has always been Britain’s greatest asset in Cyprus—the desire 
of the ordinary Cypriot to be left in peace ? 


ROCHDALE BY-ELECTION 


A Shetland Pony? 


HE Rochdale by-election looks like being a genuine 
T three-cornered fight. It must be expected, of course, 
that Labour will win it. Last time a Liberal candidate inter- 
vened in Rochdale, in the general election of 1950, Labour 
took this seat by a majority over the Conservatives equal to 
some 73 per cent of the poll. That was the general election 
in which opinion across the country was so evenly divided 
that Labour won a majority of only seven in the House of 
Commons. Most people would assume that sentiment is 
more anti-Conservative now. But there is also a certain 
proportion of the public which is now more willing to cast 
a perhaps quixotic vote for the Liberals. In ninety-nine 
by-elections out of a hundred, the chance of this vote bring- 
ing the Liberal to Westminster is negligible. But there is 
always liable to be the hundredth case, and the Liberals’ 
optimistic arithmetic at Rochdale is worth study. 


ROCHDALE IN THE LAST THREE GENERAL ELECTIONS 
Per cent of Poll 

Conservative Liberal 

37. : 17.7 
49.6 No candidate 
48.5 No candidate 


Labour 


At Gloucester and Ipswich the Liberals won some 20 per 
cent of the poll. They must be expected to do even better 
this time : first, because the Liberal in Rochdale secured a 
sizeable vote (as the table shows, some 173 per cent of the 
poll) even in 1950, and secondly because Mr Ludovic 
Kennedy is what might be called a household face 
(admittedly, the Liberals’ 1950 candidate, Mr Roger 
Fulford, was also no nonentity). How many votes would Mr 
Kennedy need to win? A bare minimum winning figure 
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would be 33.4 per cent of the poll ; that could get him home 
if the other votes were exactly evenly divided between the 
other two candidates. But this would be a most unlikely 
statistical accident. A more orthodox assumption—which, 
as the table shows, is roughly borne out by comparison 
between the election results in 1950 and 1951—is that for 
every three votes the Liberals pick up in this sort of area 
two will come from the Tories and one from Labour. 
Estimates compiled on this basis suggest that : 


(1) If Mr Kennedy got between 36 and 37 per cent of the 
vote, he might become Rochdale’s MP—just beating the 
Labour candidate at that level and leaving the Tory trailing. 

(2) If Mr Kennedy picked up over 31 per cent of the 
votes he would, while letting Labour in, be likely to pre- 
cipitate the Tory from the top of the poll to the bottom. 


The odds against either of these things happening are 
perhaps about as great as against a second division club 


' winning the Cup. But the Liberals’ outside chance at. Roch- 


dale seems to be of that order—not, as more usually with 
them, of the order of a Shetland pony winning the Derby. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Press Trespass 


VERY so often the intrusion of journalists upon the 
E victims of private calamity stimulates an outcry that 
the Press Council, the journalists’ trade unions or Parliament 
should take preventive action. When this happens, it is 
important that the facts should be put into proper perspec- 
tive and the real principles plainly restated. First of all, 
intrusion is often not intrusion: some of the victims are 
not victims at all, but are either eager to share their troubles 
for display or, sometimes, commercially minded themselves. 
Secondly, a large majority of journalists still make their 
inquiries in decent fashion. And, thirdly, it is a fact that 
newspaper reporters, even when they use their elbows, do 
give indispensable publicity to the plight of victims of 
officialdom (such as Hungarian refugees) and thus uphold 
the press as the watchdog of individual liberties. 

Even so, the evil exists, and is probably growing, and 
should be curbed—without curbing proper press freedom. 
A reporter working in present-day competitive conditions 
too easily confuses the role of watch-dog and peeping tom. 
Editors of some papers are too ready to insist, sanctimoni- 
ously, that the two roles cannot possibly be disentangled ; 
declaring that if cases such as that of the Hungarians are 
to be given publicity, the press must have the right to get 
the spiciest news where it finds it—even in the private lives 
of unwilling and sorely afflicted people. 

The emphatic point to make in all this is that the right 
of the press to gather news is really not a right but a duty: 
to tell the public the truth. The right is the public’s—to 
be told the truth—and the duty of the press is to get the 
news within the framework of the law and without infring- 
ing the other rights of individual members of the public. 
The first of these other rights is that nobody, not even the 
police, has the right to demand information from any citizen 
except in the witness box under sub pana; the law of 
trespass should fully cover the case of the reporter who 
forces his way on to private premises or who, having got 
in, outstays his welcome ; the law dealing with public order 
should cover botheration in the street ; and the laws of 
libel and slander should cover any attempts at press black- 
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What you Will 


The disposition of property, the creation of a family trust, 

the problems of partnership and private companies — 

these, and many similar and related matters, 

arise daily in the faithful discharge of the responsibilities 

laid upon us as executors and trustees. We are well fitted to 

act for you for we possess the knowledge and experience 

to handle your affairs with skill, courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding. Our care for the best interests of your dependants 
can do much to alleviate your own care for their future. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Consequent upon the Amalgamation of 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED and GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(founded 1863) (founded 1828) 


the business of the combined banks is being carried on from January Ist 1958 in the name of 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 4040 
London Branches: §4, Parliament Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1462 
13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 9691 
Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 1771 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA °* KENYA °* TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * UGANDA * ADEN * SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE * NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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OLD MACK’S 
ALMANACK 


(BETTER LATE THAN NEVER) 


There will be many occasions when you will be grateful for the 
comfort and stimulus of Mackenzie’s Sherry. Crises, imter- 
national skulduggery, mayhem, fire, floods, earthquakes and 
miscellaneous catastrophes will recur with depressing regularity. 
In March, Venus’ squares Jupiter, Neptune and the Moon’s 
Nodes, and opposes Uranus. Verb. sap. Canvey Island will 
demand home rule and appeal to you-know-who. In June, 
Venus will be at it again, and the weather will be fine if it doesn’t 
rain. The discovery, by a lady from East Grinstead, of a 
mountain made out of a molehill in Lower Moravia, will give rise 
to an ugly political situation, and threaten to throw things into 
the melting pot. Public agitation for more wine merchants to 
stock Mackenzie’s Sherry will show gratifying results. Mars 
and Jupiter are in opposition in December, but a good time will 
be had by all, and the best of luck. 


* FINO PERLA 
Medium 

%* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado 

* EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 


%* VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso 


MACKENZIE & CO. LTB., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Ferez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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FLY THE FINEST 


Fly TWA . 
JETSTREAM 


Equipped with radar and synchrophased (onti-vibration) propellers 


non-stop to 
USA 


A transport of delight. For these reasons. Because the TWA 
Jetstream is the quietest, most comfortable, longest-range air- 
liner in service today. Because you can choose the palmy luxury 
of TWA Ambassador service or the prudent economy of TWA 
Golden Banner Tourist flights. Because you can fly TWA Jet- 
stream non-stop to New York or direct to the West Coast of 
America by the short Polar Route. Because you can fly TWA 
Jetstream not only to the principal cities within the USA but also 
through Europe to the Middle East. 

Furthermore, you can fly now pay later, and TWA Holiday 
Fares save you over £34 on the regular tourist return fare to 
New York. All fine reasons for flying the finest—-for flying TWA. 
Ring your Travel Agent or TWA, for TWA timetables and full 
details of routes. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA « EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 
TWA London : 200 Piccadilly W.1. Tel.: TRAfalgar 1234 
TWA Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 


* letstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA 
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mail or revenge if these other laws are—as they should be— 
invoked to the point of calling in the police. 

It would be the worst policy to try to curb press intrusive- 
ness by fresh enactments ; there are far too many interests 
who would use this as a cover to prevent the press from 
getting news on matters of real public interest. What is 
essential is for the public to know and enforce its existing 
legal rights. A few cases in which magistrates mete out stiff 
punishment to offending reporters and cameramen will do 
far more to put offending editors and their staffs in a frame 
of mind to pursue a code of proper behaviour than any 
amount of agitation for new legal penalties or condemnation 
by the Press Council, though this body should certainly 
speak up. The Daily Mirror, echoing Queen Victoria, has 
said loudly and encouragingly, that it will be good. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Minsk Manifesto 


HE Soviet countryside is on the eve of a major reform 

affecting both the forms of ownership and political 
control. Addressing an agricultural conference at Minsk, 
Mr Khrushchev revealed that the Soviet leadership intends 
to dismantle the bastions of the state in the countryside— 
the machine and tractor stations or MTS—and to transfer 
their equipment to the collective farms Up to now the 
collective farms in the Soviet Union owned only the build- 
ings, light tools and livestock. The land, in principle, 
belongs to the state, while for the ploughing and harvesting 
jobs the farmers had to turn to the MTS, There is about 
one such station for every ten of the 82,000 collective farms 
in the Soviet Union. The MTS have some 1,750,000 
tractors (in 15 hp units) and 450,000 combine harvesters. 
They employ nearly three million people: all sorts of agri- 
cultural experts in addition to drivers and mechanics. By 
their composition as well as their key position these bodies 
have been up to now the outposts of state power and party 
control in rural areas. If Mr Khrushchev’s scheme is 
carried out, they will be reduced to the role of mere repair 
and servicing stations. Their equipment and staff will go 
to the farms. 

The project is not new. In his last written work— 
Economic Problems, published in 1952—Stalin took 
two Soviet economists violently to task for propounding 
exactly the same idea. He described the scheme which 
Mr Khrushchev has now revived as “a reversion to old 
backwardness ” and an attempt “to turn back the wheel 
of history.” Stalin argued that the farms were not rich 
enough to buy the equipment, and that only the state could 
afford the mechanisation of agriculture dictated by techno- 
logical change. Yet his chief objection was to the transfer 
of means of production from state to collective ownership. 
This, he held, would widen the social gap between town 
and country and would postpone the coming of a com- 
munist society. 

Mr Khrushchev did not mention Stalin at Minsk. He 
maintained that the farms are now sufficiently evolved— 
politically as well as technically—to take over, and he justi- 
fied the change on grounds of efficiency. As to the ultimate 
goal of “bridging the gap” Mr Khrushchev may well 


think that this will be done one day by the spread of state, © 


as opposed to collective, farming. For the moment the 
question is to get more food from the farmers. The timing 
of this indirect appeal to their property instinct may be 
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explained by last year’s disastrous harvest. The change, 
however, will take three years, and before it can start it 
will first be announced by the central committee, then 
debated in the country, and finally endorsed by the Supreme 
Sovict—the procedure that was followed for Mr Khrush- 
chev’s managerial reform. But this time Mr Khrushchev 
can rely on the backing of the farming community. This 


was probably his chief reason in deciding on a far-reaching 
rural reform. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


Double-entendre 


HE difficulties before the free trade area have rarely been 
Seaman as starkly as they were by the curious dual 
version of M. Gaillard’s speech at Lille. The advance 
text issued a few hours before the speech said that the 
French government was “ favourable to the perspective ” 
of a free trade area. Once at Lille, however, when he came 
to make the speech itself the premier voiced a different view: 

the government does not intend to embark en an adventure 

that might threaten either the economy of the country 
or the building of Europe that is going on within the 

Common Market. 

The advance text was couched in a tone that the other 
negotiators in OEEC have come to expect from their French 
colleagues ; there is sturdy opposition on several funda- 
mentals, but a real wish, it seems, to fight through to a 
solution. The speech itself, on the other hand, reflected the 
tone of those sections of French opinion which see the free 
trade area as a hypocritical British plot to divide, and hence | 
to lead, Europe, and to get the best of the two worlds, 
Europe and the Commonwealth. There is something ‘in| 
the latter criticism, But it tends to ignore the British 
Government’s considerable steps in the direction of the 
continental point of view ; and it is informed by a frighten- 
ing amount of irrational prejudice. 

The pessimism that followed the last meeting of Mr 
Maudling’s committee has perhaps obscured what it has 
achieved. By compromise and detailed study, the pattern 
of a free trade area convention is emerging. Talks between 
smaller groups of countries specially interested in specific . 
problems are playing a useful part. Even on agriculture, 
where the last meeting produced such an ugly collision of 
views, the talks in Brussels between Mr Maudling and 
countries especially interested, like Holland and Denmark, 
may at least give further precision to the issues. But M. 
Gaillard, as his experience at Lille shows, has not escaped 
from his pressure groups. The question is whether he 
wants to ; for the volume of French opinion hostile to the 
free trade area is very much the product of the leadership 
it has had. 


VENEZUELA 


Good Omens from Caracas 


IRST indications from Caracas since the fall of General 
Pérez Jiménez are that the armed services are not 
having things all their own way. The officers who decided 
that the president had become a liability because of the 
strength of civilian feeling against him might simply have 
put a new military regime in his place. Instead Admiral 
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Larrazabal, the leader of the junta, has deferred to Sefior 
Fabricio Ojeda and the other civilian leaders who organised 
the strike that sealed the president’s fate. When they 
objected to two military members of the junta, one of whom 
had suppressed the New Year rising at Maracay, Admiral 
Larrazabal replaced them by two civilians. By doing this 
he risked the hostility of the older generation of officers to 
which these fleeting members of the junta belong. 

Pressed by Sr Ojeda and his associates, Admiral Larraza- 
bal has promised presidential elections, but these will have 
to be preceded by elections for a constituent assembly to 
. rewrite the Pérez Jiménez constitution of 1953. The party 
leaders have either returned from their exile, or are planning 
to return soon. They seem to be feeling their way towards 
some kind of united front in the knowledge that dissension 
between them could give the army an excuse for retaining 
power. But if an election becomes a reality, the party leaders 
may find co-operation irksome. This applies particularly to 
Dr Betancourt’s Democratic Action party, which, although 
banned the longest from the political scene, would have a 
respectable chance of winning on its own, as it did in 1948. 

Behind this web of political and military manceuvre the 
flow of oil is uninterrupted, and the prices of oil shares 
have been little affected by the radical change taking place 
in Venezuela. The disappearance of the strong man is 
apparently not so much to be dreaded as some of the com- 
mercial interests concerned with Latin American trade have 
at times tended to suppose. 


THE LAW OF HOMICIDE 


Diminished Responsibility 


T does not look as if the introduction into England of 
the Scottish doctrine of diminished responsibility is 
taking the question of mental abnormality in murder cases 
much further. The Homicide Act lays down that a person 
shall be convicted of manslaughter, not murder, if he was 
suffering from such abnormality of mind (whether arising 
from a condition of arrested or retarded development of 
mind or any inherent causes or induced by disease or injury) 
as substantially impaired his mental responsibility for his 
acts, This clause was believed to be intended to cover all 
those cases of mental disorder that are outside the scope 
of the McNaghten rules. If the House of Commons, when 
the Homicide Bill was before it, had known that John 
Spriggs would nevertheless be sentenced to death and have 
his appeal rejected, it might have insisted on removing from 
the clause the phrase in brackets. 

During the committee stage of the Bill the Attorney- 
General said that the phrase was inserted in order to 
exclude from the clause murderers who killed in a fit of 
pure bad temper or jealousy with no other evidence of 
abnormality. Spriggs certainly seems to have shot the 
barman because he was annoyed at being turned out of a 
public house ; but he also had a long history of mental 
trouble for which he had been invalided out of the air force. 
The prosecution, however, held that as he was of normal 
intelligence he could not be suffering from abnormality of 
mind within the meaning of the Homicide Act. 

It is not, of course, known whether the jury rejected the 
defence because it accepted the prosecution’s view of what 
Parliament intended by the Act or because it held that 
Spriggs’s mental trouble was not serious enough to impair 
his responsibility. But it certainly looks as if the diminished 
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responsibility clause of the Homicide Act is going to turn 
out in practice much less inclusive than was originally 
thought and that cases of psychopathy without evidence of 
mental defect will not be covered by it. Spriggs has been 
reprieved ; but it was hoped that the reversal of a jury’s 
verdict by the executive in cases of this sort would virtually 
come to an end once the doctrine of diminished responsi- 
bility had become law. 


COMMONWEALTH AID 


Too Late and Too Little? 


wo long-awaited measures for bridging the gap between 
+ colonial and Commonwealth status in emergent depen- 
dencies passed their second reading in Parliament within 
the last ten days. One is the Overseas Service bill, dealing 
with the colonial service, the other the Overseas Resources 
Development bill, which extends the operations of the 
Colonial Development Corporation and increases its borrow- 
ing powers by £50 million. Neither bill satisfied the 
knowledgeable but idealistic group of MPs who press from 
both sides of the House for a more expansive (and expen- 
sive) Commonwealth policy. They felt that the legislation 
which tries to bring an overseas civil service into being 
comes too late to save the crumbling colonial service, and 
the finance given to CDC is minute in relation to the need. 

There is truth in both verdicts ; but hard facts are with 
the Government, which has produced both measures against 
considerable—and not only Treasury—odds. Of the two 
measures, the warmest welcome can be given to the Over- 
seas Service bill. Admittedly it does not realise the dreams 
of a “ Commonwealth civil service,” first ventilated some 
years ago in The Economist. But it probably took Ghana’s 
hard experience to teach Nigeria the need for the “ special 
list” of British administrators en disponibilité ; and until 
they wanted it, it could not be negotiated. Now that the 
example has been set, other emergent colonies may follow 
suit. The trouble however is that very attractive terms of 
lump-sum compensation are at present inevitably coupled 
with very uncertain prospects for careers along the only 
lines that colonial officials have any experience of ; and under 
these circumstances the recruiting figures which Mr Lennox- 
Boyd cited were rather better than one might expect. 

The shot in the arm for the CDC is a compromise which 
will probably do little good. The corporation faces the 
problem of tapering off in countries like Malaya and Ghana, 
while the needs elsewhere are growing, but the future 
insecure. Mr Alport was right to emphasise that private 
external investment was the real mainspring of Common- 
wealth development. Everything should be done to preach 
this gospel—with its implications for the policy of newly 
independent states. Fifty million pounds for CDC’s borrow- 
ing powers accomplishes little in such terms, but, ironically, 
it happens to be the sum on which Mr Thorneycroft’s 
resignation is said by the Government to have turned. 


SMOKING 


How Many Cigarettes ? 


MOKING is still predominantly a male habit in Britain. 
About three-quarters of men are smokers but only about 
two-fifths of women, according to Statistics of Smoking, 
the first of a series of research papers to be published by 
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Richard Costain (Southern Rhodesia) Ltd. built the Kariba Township in 

8 months under the specified contract time, enabling work on the Kariba Dam wall 

to reach peak ahead of schedule. The township called for the construction 

of complete living facilities for European staff and for African artisans 

J WAG oe and labourers; housing, roads and services, public buildings and a power station. 

2 Meticulous planning made this feat possible—another example of what can 

Consulting architect: Richard Cathcart. be achieved when the Costain combination of technical skill, great material resources 


The contract was awarded by the 


Federal Power Board of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. and experienced organisation is brought in at an early stage. 
Consulting engineers: Gibb, Coyne, Sogei (Kariba) (Pvt.) Limited. 


ai 


Richard 


Make C Oo STA | N a part of your planning 


Limited 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 
Middie East - Rhodesia: Nigeria : Canada : West Indies 
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the Tobacco Manufacturers’ Standing Committee. One out 
of every eight men who smoke is addicted to a pipe only ; 
the rest get through on average about 18 cigarettes a day, 
with 37 per cent of them smoking 20 or more. (About 13 
per cent of these cigarette smokers also smoke a pipe.) 
Women smokers, on the other hand, average only 10 
cigarettes a day, and only 14 per cent smoke 20 or more. 
This means that 70 per cent of all the cigarettes sold in this 
country are consumed by men. : 
Yet, according to this report, the increase in cigarette 
smoking over the last generation has been among women 
only. Tobacco consumption has fallen from its postwar peak, 


SMOKING AT DIFFERENT AGES 


Weekly consumption of 
cigarettes per cigarette 
smoker 


Men Women 
1014 58} 
117 713 


140 803 


60 and over... 1013 52} 
All ages .... 124 71 


Based on the results of surveys carried out in 1956 by Research Services Ltd. 


Percentage of smokers 


and the consumption of cigarettes per adult (smokers and 
non-smokers) is said to have been no higher in 1956 among 
men than it was in 1939. Among women it had become 
three times as great. More than two-thirds of women 
smokers in 1956 had started before the age of 25. It is 
women in their early thirties who are most likely to be 
smokers today, while the proportion of men who smoke 
increases slightly with age. If present-day habits continue, 
therefore, some further increase in cigarette consumption 
by women must be expected. Inhaling may also be on the 
increase ; the report suggests that not only is this practice 
with both men and women found more frequently among 
the heavier smokers, but also among the younger age groups. 

The amount you smoke is obviously influenced by taste, 
income and the time you can give to it. Building workers 
come at the top of a list classifying men smokers according 
to their occupation ; they smoked nearly half as much again 
as workers in the clothing industry and the “ unoccupied and 
retired’ who came at the bottom of the list. Above- 
average smokers include transport workers, painters and 
decorators, miners, and administrators and directors ; below- 
average, agricultural workers, professional and technical 
men, and clerks. 


HUNGARY 


Mr Kadar in the Wings 


HE cabinet reshuffle in Budapest this week will not 

make the Hungarians any more reconciled to their 
communist regime. In their gloom they will be inclined 
to ignore the changes on the grounds that one communist 
boss is as bad as another. Mr Kadar’s successor as prime 
minister is Mr Ferenc Miinnich, who was formerly number 
two in the cabinet; he is rather an unknown quantity, 
although he is believed to be less extreme than some. Mr 
Antal Apro, who has moved up into Mr Miinnich’s former 
seat as first deputy prime minister, is looked. upon as a 
dyed-in-the-wool Stalinist. 

But Mr Kadar himself, although he may be stepping out 
of the limelight, clearly intends to go on directing the show 
from the wings. His speech of resignation to the Hun- 
garian parliament did not sound like that of a man dropping 
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the reins of power. He retains a seat in the cabinet ; and, 
far more important, he also keeps his key post as first 
secretary of the party and will devote himself to party 
work. From all accounts, the new communist party that 
was pieced together after the old one had disintegrated in 
the October rising could do with some attention. 

The minister of culture, Mr Kallai, has given up his 
cabinet post in order to help Mr Kadar ; he has been given 
extra-party status by being appointed president of the 
ostensibly non-party People’s Patriotic Front. Mr Kallai 
is thought to be about the most intelligent of the present 
Hungarian communist leaders and he is believed to share 
Mr Kadar’s comparatively moderate views (in spite of the 
ruthless repression of the October revolutionaries) and his 
leaning towards national communism. If these two men 
succeed in maintaining their control of the party apparatus 
and in imposing their views on it, this week’s changes in 
Budapest may turn out to be a significant episode in the 
ceaseless struggle over power and politics among the 
Hungarian Communists. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Kuwait's Choice 


T least three generous bids—one Japanese, one 
American, and one by Royal Dutch-Shell—are known 
to have been made for the oil concessions offshore in 
Kuwait’s “undivided half” of the Kuwait-Saudi Arabian 
neutral zone. A choice between them has been made 
urgent by the fact that the Saudi Arabian half-interest in 
the offshore rights of the zone has already been granted by 
Saudi Arabia to the Japanese, and prospecting can hardly 
start there until Kuwait agrees. In practice, this means until 
Kuwait has accepted one of the bids for its half of the 
offshore concession rights. 

The Japanese are 
known to have offered 
the Kuwaitis terms 
identical to those that 
the Saudi Arabians 
have already 
accepted. At first 
glance, the attraction 
of these lies in the 
§6 per cent share of 
the profits that the 
Japanese are willing 
to concede. But a 
second look reveals 
an advantage that is in 
more 
than 
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money. The Japanese are offering to employ Kuwaitis (or if 
no Kuwaiti is available, Arabs of other nationalities) in many 
posts in the new development company, including some of 


the top jobs. In their agreement with the Saudis, the 
Japanese have also conceded a principle which the Saudis in 
particular have long sought to see established—that the 
profit-sharing arrangements shall apply to a fully integrated 
operation including the marketing of the oil outside the 
Middle East. 2 

Oil men think that the seabed off Kuwait may well con- 
tain some of the richest plums in the Persian Gulf ; thus 
there is a fair chance that any operator with sufficient capital 
could find and produce oil in quantity. 
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The Kuwaitis, however, seem to be aware that their 
revenue depends as much on prices and markets as it does 
on production and the share of the profits ; they realise that 
small concerns, without established markets of their own, 
would be handicapped in disposing of any oil they might 
find. They might be forced to cut prices, and this might 
set off a general price reduction for Middle East oil which 
would affect revenues all round. 

Against this, the bid made by the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group, on an equal profit sharing basis, no doubt sweetened 
by a fat cash bonus and other frills, provides the attractive 
security of a fully integrated worldwide distributing network, 
through which any oil found in the new concession could 
be profitably marketed. There remains the question whether 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, by using the Japanese (or an 
American independent) to establish new principles, could 
subsequently get a revision of the existing major company 
agreements. They might ; but it would be a gamble. 


NATO 


Pseudo-Deputy 


HE appointment of General Sir Richard Gale to succeed 
Field Marshal Montgomery leaves Britain, despite its 
dwindling proportion of the forces at Saceur’s disposal—the 
withdrawal of another 8,500 men has been agreed by WEU— 
with one of the top brass jobs in Shape. It is not, however, 
as important a post as its title suggests, for though British 


pride has been reluctant to admit it, the real deputy supreme 
5 


commander has from the inception of Nato been the supreme 
commander’s chief of staff, invariably an American general, 
while Lord Montgomery was in fact no more than an 
inspector-general of the forces. This has been, however, 
a not inconsiderable job. Lord Montgomery was in charge 
of training, organisation and tactical exercises, and he was 
accepted by other governments as capable of giving suc- 
essive supreme commanders fair if frank—very frank— 
advice about the morale and efficiency of the various forces 
at his disposal. 

Whether this job is now so important, or so obviously a 
British assignment, is perhaps another matter. Shape is 
now far more co-ordinated—as well as far larger—than it 
was. But problems of standardising the arms and 
simplifying the infrastructure remain ; and so do unsettled 
questions, such as the tactical roles of nuclear weapons, to 
which General Gale is well qualified to give useful thought. 
His predecessor had the vision of unified fighting services ; 
General Gale will have the opportunity to push a little 
nearer to that ideal. His immediate preoccupation, how- 
ever, is likely to be his chief’s—the scarcity of men on the 
ground. General Gale was a great believer in making the 
Rhine Army more efficient’ while cutting it down. Now 
he will have to advise how to make everybody’s forces more 
efficient ; the process which he was the first commander to 
advocate has spread. 


NATIONALISATION 


Soundtrack from the Past 


HE old-fashioned Socialist made a curious appearance 
T in Edwardian, even Victorian, costume when last week- 
end Sir Tom O’Brien demanded heads on a charger because 
of the decline of the film industry. Losses are being made ; 
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production is slowing down ; technicians are losing their 
jobs. Sir Tom is not alone—nor, as reports from across 
the Atlantic show, is the British film industry in general 
alone—in suffering this classical decline of an outdated form 
of production. Television is doing to the cinema exactly 
what the cinema in its time did to the living theatre. The 
cinema industry can fight back positively with improved 
technology (big screens and stereophonic sound), with 
better films, with a booking system to reduce the squalid 
queueing which makes so unfestive a start to an evening’s 
entertainment at a popular film show, with amenities to help 
give the cinemagoer a feeling of occasion with which home 
viewing cannot compete. It also can—and of course does— 
demand lower entertainments tax and more Government 
aid to film-making. And in so far as shrinkage is inevitable, 
it can conduct that painful process with due concern, ex- 
pressed in agreed procedure, ample notice, and compensa- 
tion where appropriate, for those workers who must seek 
new jobs—jobs to which their special skills ought to be 
adaptable, just as coachmen once became railway guards. 

But whatever constructive proposals Sir Tom may feel 
capable of making on these different aspects of the indus- 
try’s plight, he cannot, it seems, resist the built-in reflex 
twitch of the doctrinaire socialist: when in trouble, 
nationalise. Rationally, he does not favour public owner- 
ship and control of the film industry ; but since “ they ” 
(the present owners and controllers) are failing to provide 
security and prosperity for his constituents, then “ they” 
should have the industry “taken away from them.” 
Nationalisation, in fact, is as much punishment as panacea. 
It is not only the featherbedded refuge from the blasts of 
economic reality, but also the chastisement from on high 
to be invoked, Isaiah-like, upon the unrighteous. Such 
feelings have little to do with practical questions of whether, 
for instance, entertainment duty might yield the Revenue 
as much at a lower rate or whether there is room for a 
bigger and better Crown Films Unit. Essentially irrational, 
they are useful in throwing diagnostic light on the internal 
troubles of the Labour party and on some of the infirmities 
afflicting those industries already nationalised. The 
emotional expectations of infantile security and satisfied 
wrath sadly conflict with the needs of public enterprise. 
Sir Tom should try to live more in the real world. 


MONGOLIA 


The Better ’Ole 


OVIET earthquakes, like Soviet airliners and hydrogen 
S bombs, are now as big as the world’s biggest. The 
Russian announcement about the shock that cracked the 
Altai mountains in western Mongolia on December 4th puts 
its strength at Force 11 on the Mercalli scale, which is 
next to the maximum force and ranks as “ catastrophic.” 
That makes it as violent as the San Francisco earthquake of 
1906. A Soviet scientist quoted in Izvestia describes a 
central fissure 150 miles long, the birth of new rivers six 
and seven miles in length, roads twisted out of true, and a 
yellow pall rising above the whole scene to a height of 
4,000 feet. For comparison, he calls on Dante’s inferno 
and the first days of creation. In fact, the Mongolian 
earthquake was not quite so much out of this world, though 
it was probably ferocious enough to earn a mention in the 
encyclopaedias. However, the Soviet leaders may well feel 
pleased that this latest example of unrest in their territories 
chose such an ideal spot to manifest itself. There are few 
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places in Asia where an earthquake would kill fewer people 
or cause less damage. A communiqué from Ulan Bator last 
month put the total casualties, in the whole huge upheaval, 
at only about thirty. 

Earthquakes often turn men’s minds to higher things. 
For Voltaire, the great Lisbon disaster of 1755 finally 
destroyed the belief that it was possible to justify God’s way 
to man in a plain and simple way. It would do no harm if 
the Mongolian earthquake caused a little thinking about 
man’s own ways. It 
comes at a time SOV Sul f 
when _ scientists, a Nw! ere 
both in Russia and mye OUTER sya pator ie 
elsewhere, are talk- FM ONGOLIA 
ing of changing _ - 
weather and geo- 
graphy by flattening 
mountains with H- 
bombs, shifting ocean currents and melting polar ice. The 
point about the events in Mongolia is not so much that 
nature can still make better bangs and bigger holes than 
man ; it is that human beings are rapidly approaching the 
stage where they can rival her effects, and therefore that 
they had better start looking carefully at the things they are 
about to do. Experiments conducted too hastily or with 
too little preparation, for purposes of national pride or 
interest, could have disastrous consequences. Science alone 
does not (any more than theology does) provide a guarantee 
that all will be for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
Any Dr Pangloss in the Kremlin, please note.. 


UNION 


aaa 


LAOS 


A Premier’s Selling Tour 


HE prime minister of a small neutral country that pays 
+¥ its way only with outside aid, and survives physically 
only by implied threats of massive retaliation on its behalf, 
finds it difficult to adopt policies without reference to its 
protectors and providers. That has been, in substance, the 


problem facing the government of Laos. Exercising the 
sovereignty conferred on this land-locked jungle kingdom by 
the Geneva agreements of 1954 (which ended the Indo- 
China war), the Laotian prime minister, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, signed an agreement with the communist-led 
Pathet Lao movement last November. As a result, his 
government regained formal control over two northern 
provinces that had been ruled by the Pathet Lao, but 
admitted two Pathet Lao ministers into its own ranks. 

After much lobbying Prince Souvanna Phouma secured 
the unanimous approval of the Laotian national assembly for 
the November agreement. But it was not enough to have 
“sold” the agreement to the deputies; in view of the 
marked displeasure of the Americans, and of the more 
guarded misgivings of the British and French, the prince has 
been abroad on a wider “ selling ” mission. In Paris, three 
weeks ago, he exuded confidence and minimised the dangers 
of integrating the Pathet Lao guerrillas and officials into 
the general community. In London last week, he saw Mr 
Butler and the Foreign Secretary in a relaxed atmosphere, 
then went back to Paris, on his way home, to resume inter- 
rupted discussions about the position of Laos in the French 
Union and French economic aid. 

It was in Washington, where Prince Souvanna Phouma 
went after his first Paris visit, that he had the roughest 
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passage. His argument that Buddhism and royalist traditions 
shielded the Laotian people from communism was met with 
polite scepticism. He was also asked to comment on embar- 
rassing allegations that American aid was being squandered 
in speculative currency deals based on the disparity between 
the official valuation of the Laotian kip (35 to the dollar) and 
the black market price (90). The prime minister’s visit is 
being followed by financial talks in Washington with the 
finance minister, Mr Leuam Insisiengmay, and experts from 
Vientiane. 

It is now expected in Washington that the kip will be 
drastically devalued and that strong controls will be imposed 
on import licences and other speculative avenues. There 
is also some talk of providing economic aid in the form of 
capital goods—hydro-electric stations and industrial equip- 
ment. If this talk is followed by action, it will represent a 
more serious answer to the challenge of Soviet economic aid 
in Asia than the stream of consumer goods that has been 
customary. 


MONACO 


The Prince 


OULETTE does not rhyme with revolution. The victory 
R of the National Union of Independents in last Sunday’s 
elections for Monaco’s National Council is certainly a threat 
to the absolute power of Prince Rainier. Yet, even after 
Monaco’s nuptial alliance with Hollywood, the boldest 
script-writer would not venture to make this electoral result 
the inspiration for a vision of blood-stained revolutionaries 
storming the gaming tables of Monte Carlo, with Princess 
Grace seeking shelter in the studios, and a sequel entitled 
“The Misfortunes of Caroline Chérie.” Things are not 
done in this way in the taxpayers’ paradise, which provides 
a setting more suitable for an operetta by Meyerbeer than 
for a drama by Schiller. 

Rainier III, of the house of Grimaldi, is now Europe’s 
last hereditary prince with virtually absolute power. The 
extent of it was shown in 1955 when, after the bankruptcy 
of a bank which swallowed up public revenues, the council 
tried to force the ruler to change his advisers, and failed. 
The power of the prince was based not so much on the letter 
of the constitution as on the law of succession. It is provided 
by treaty that if Monaco should find itself without a heir, 
the principality would lose its special status and become 
a part of France. An heirless Prince Rainier could always 
threaten to abdicate, and with a dramatic rien ne va plus 
stop the roulette wheels spinning and let the French tax- 
collectors in. 

The clash between prince and council was temporarily 
forgotten in 1956, when Monaco was the stage of the most 
advertised wedding of the century. A year ago Princess 
Caroline was born, a great event for a country so vitally 
dependent on succession. Yet the 1,116 Monacans with a 
right to vote do not seem to have forgotten, for on Sunday 
they gave 11 out of the 18 seats in the council to a coalition 
that advocates constitutional reforms ; one of the issues at 
stake is control over the state’s business activities. Now that 
Monaco has at least an heiress, Prince Rainier’s bargaining 
position has weakened, and we may yet see a Grimaldi in 
the role of a really constitutional ruler. When absolutism 
disappears, however, it will be without any cutting off of 
heads. People who pay no taxes cannot be expected to make 
revolutions. 
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BULGARIA 


Writers’ War 


HE recent dismissal of two prominent Bulgarian jour- 
T nalists is a reminder of the running fight against 
dissident Communist intellectuals that the Bulgarian regime 
has been waging since the twentieth Soviet party congress. 
The two journalists who are believed to have been dismissed 
for their revisionist views are Mr Stefan Stanchev, editor 
of the government daily, Otechestven Front, and Mr Vladi- 
mir Topencharov, a member of his staff. Mr Topencharov 
was dismissed as editor of Otechestven Front in May, 1956, 
after the paper had become openly critical of Bulgaria’s 
Stalinist leaders and after the party daily, Rabotnichesko 
Delo, had attacked him sharply for his “ filthy generalisa- 
tions.” Since then Mr Topencharov has toed the party 
line in public, but is believed to have expressed more liberal 
views in private and at party meetings. 

As elsewhere in eastern Europe, the twentieth Soviet 
party congress went to the heads of a number of Bulgarian 
writers, who proceeded to criticise the methods of “ socialist 
realism ” and to press for greater freedom of expression. 
When attacked for their “ unhealthy, alien anti-party views ” 
they either took refuge in silence or answered back. Mr 
Manov, one of the principal dissidents, declared roundly in 
the official literary journal: “I am unconvinced about the 
so-called ‘ viciousness’’ of my positions.” 

After Mr Khrushchev’s strictures on revisionist writers 
last summer, the Bulgarian regime increased its efforts to 
overcome “ the deep and irreconcilable differences ” on how 
to portray “ Bulgarian socialism.” The extent of its failure 
was revealed in the recently published report of a meeting 
of party members belonging to the Writers’ Union. It 
shows that the dissidents stuck firmly to their guns and 
suggests that their influence among other intellectuals is 
out of all proportion to their numbers. One communist 
writer complained that it seemed as if a loyal party attitude 
was a crime. 

All this does not mean that the rebellious writers have 
any appreciable influence in the country as a whole or 
represent any danger to the regime. But both their stubborn- 
ness and the regime’s apparent reluctance to deal severely 
with them are interesting signs of a changed atmosphere 
even in a country that has had comparatively little change 
in its Stalinist leadership. When Mr Chervenkov was un- 
disputed boss of Bulgaria, it is unlikely that two writers 
could have “ become notorious throughout Sofia with their 
anti-party aphorisms and epigrams.” Mr Chervenkov, how- 
ever, is still there behind the scenes, and it remains to be 
seen whether the dismissals of Mr Stanchev and Mr Topen- 
charov are the prelude to a tougher policy. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Penultimate Step 


ROPOSALS for constitutional change in Sierra Leone 

have been embodied .in a white paper issued in 
Freetown, and it may be assumed that they have the prior 
blessing of the Colonial Office. After being debated by 
the House of Representatives they will no doubt come into 
force. The nearest parallel to Sierra Leone’s status then 
is that now enjoyed by Northern Nigeria—and which is 
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to be converted into complete regional independence in 
1959. In Sierra Leone, as in Northern Nigeria, the 
Governor’s reserve powers become defence, law and order, 
police, the public service and external affairs (in Northern 
Nigeria, relations with the federal authority). The 
Governor still presides, because of his reserve powers, over 
the Executive Council ; this therefore falls just short of full 
cabinet status. All officials are, however, to retire from it 
and in all save reserved matters the Governor will act on his 
ministers’ advice. The final stage is complete independence, 
which in Sierra Leone will mean the status of a (small) 
sovereign state. This, in fact, cannot be long deferred, even 
though the country is faced with economic and admini- 
strative difficulties which make British aid imperative for a 
long time. But when Northern Nigeria becomes indepen- 
dent within the Nigerian Federation in 1959, voices will 
be raised in Sierra Leone for independence too. It is 
hard to see Sierra Leone lagging much behind the date 
for full independence for Nigeria as a whole—which 
Nigerian leaders still insist will be 1960. Soon there will be 
not one, but two more independent states in West Africa. 


The Economist 
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REPRIEVE FOR 
RED RIDING HOOD 


OUR FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES: with Three Hundred 
Pictures. 


By Henry W. Dulcken., Ward and Lock, 158 Fleet Street. 


This collection of fairy tales will, we have no doubt, 
q fully realise its title, and become a prime favourite 
in many a little library. The judiciousness of the 
selection, the quiet fun which pervades the narrative of 
these thirteen tales, and the spirit, drollery, and great 
excellence of the designs that illustrate them, will recom- 
mend them to both young and old. Only one among them 
is a stranger to us. This is a story called the Three 
Bears, which, the concluding note tells us, is not of such 
ancient origin as its companions. We suspect that its 
origin is decidedly modern, and that perhaps its editor 
would not have far to seek for the author. Be that as it 
may, this story will be very often turned to by its younger 
readers on account of the irresistible portraits of the large, 
middle-sized, and little bear, as well as the humorous way 
in which it is told. Otherwise it has little title to a place 
in such honourable company as that of Puss in Boots, Tom 
Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, and Beauty and the Beast. 
With respect to the treatment these last have met with, 
we have some few faults to find with Mr Dulcken. Why 
will he be intrusively moral? When, contrary to all tradi- 
tion, he saves the life of Little Red Riding Hood, was it 
only to read her a moral lesson from the mouth of her 
preserver, the wood-cutter, upon loitering on her errands 
and keeping evil company, viz., the wolf? Then again, 
he introduces puns into his stories—things no child ever 
cared for, and which are quite beneath the dignity of his 
subject; as are also the modern touches he has put in here 
and there, the allusions to events of the day, and the names 
of Gunn-Tuer and Swy-ze as the cooks at the wedding feast 
of Cinderella and the Prince. Such offences as these shock 
all our reverential feelings for the delightful studies of our 
youth, and make us fear that the march of modern educa- 
tion will either sweep away these heir-looms of the nursery 
altogether, or, worse than all, turn them into instructive 
lessons with all their wonders and mysterious grandeur 
carefully explained away. Having relieved our mind of 
the weight of these objections and fears, we can end as 
we began, by cordial praise of this pretty and enticing 
volume. 








LETTERS 


Politicians’ Ramp 


Sir—Since the publication of the Bank 
Rate Tribunal Report I have read a 
number of articles in a certain section 
of the press suggesting that the 
“charges ” made by Labour MPs, par- 
ticularly myself, when calling for an 
enquiry were flimsy, and unworthy of 
investigation. I have not troubled to 
reply to these, since the forthcoming 
Parliamentary debate will provide the 
appropriate occasion for the discussion 
of all such questions. But your own 
article, in your issue of January 25th, so 
clearly written with the political, if not 
personal, malice of which you wrongly 
accuse me, is one that I feel called upon 
to correct. 

Your main theme—the Parliamentary 
references—is a matter for the debate 
and I shall deal with it fully then. But 
you refer also to “ the desperately clutch- 
ing interest which Mr Wilson took in 
stories from the flimsiest sources,” and 
specify three. Let me comment on them. 

First, “ Mr Pumphrey on the Woking 
train.” This had been dealt with by the 
Lord Chancellor, and in my very full 
memorandum to the tribunal I did not 
press it. 

Secondly, and thirdly, the references 
to the Japanese banks, and the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. In the final para- 
graph of my memorandum to the tri- 
bunal, I said that, inevitably, a large 
number of rumours had reached me— 
by telephone calls, and by letters, signed 
or anonymous. I said—as I had told 
the Lord Chancellor—that most of these 
I dismissed as fantastic, including a 
number referring to individual Ministers 
to which I refused to give currency, 
even when under examination by the 
tribunal. But there were two which 
reached me—after the Lord Chancellor’s 
investigation—which I thought it my 
duty to pass on, but for which I could 
take no responsibility whatsoever: I 
said they should be easy to check, and if 
found to be without foundation the 
tribunal would not need to be bothered 
with them. Since I expected that my 
memorandum might be published, I felt 
it wrong to specify the evidence should 
it prove there was no case even for 
investigation, but I gave the Treasury 
Solicitor the necessary information—the 
telephone number of a Mr Osborne, who 
had ’phoned me, in the other case a 
letter. I repeated I could take no 
responsibility for either. 


Mr Osborne having died before the 
Treasury Solicitor’s representative could 
contact him, I was asked to outline the 
statement he had made to me. This I 
did. In the other case, I avoided, even 
at the hearing, mentioning the name of 
the organisation concerned, since that 
would be unnecessary if the Treasury 
Solicitor’s enquiries showed that there 
Was no case for investigation. It was the 


Attorney General who insisted on 
naming the Order of Foresters, and they 
not unnaturally asked that, having been 
named, they should be cleared. In 
neither case, therefore, does your charge 
against me stand. 

Had the Tribunal seen fit to publish 
my memorandum, instead of quotations 
from my much-outdated statement to the 
Lord Chancellor, much of which he had 
dealt with, two things would have been 
clear: 


First, that we never have said there was 

a leak, but only a case for enquiry ; 

Secondly, that at no time did we make 

any charges except that (i) it was known 
outside Government circles the Chancel- 
lor was going to make a grave statement 
on the Thursday, a fact which might lead 
to speculation ; (ii) the then Chancellor 
had shown impropriety in seeing Con- 
servative Party officials and giving them 
secret information, 

It will hardly be contested that the 
evidence produced before the tribunal, 
indeed the report itself, confirmed that 
there was a case for enquiry, and that 
the Chancellor’s intention to make a 
Statement was known outside, On the 
question of the late Chancellor’s “ im- 
propriety” or otherwise, the tribunal 
has referred this matter back to Parlia- 
ment; together with the other Parlia- 
mentary references to the Chancellor’s 
interview with Mr Poole, these will 
properly be debated in the House next 
week.—Yours faithfully, . 

HAROLD WILSON 
House of Commons 


Summit Talks 


Sir—Your article “To the Summit” is 
unfortunately rather a masterpiece of 
wishful thinking. It is certainly prob- 
able that the leading western statesmen 
will have to go to the summit—if only 
to be able to convince once more their 
own impatient and _ understandably 
frightened people that there is no hope 
of any acceptable compromise with the 
Soviet. What the Russian leaders want 
is, as you rightly admit yourself, a 
guarantee for the status quo. It is a 
complete illusion to believe that the 
Russians may ever grow “tired of the 
danger and strain implicit in maintain- 
ing by force a division of Europe.” 
Marxism-Leninism is and remains the 
raison d’état of the Soviet state and its 
aims are best defined in Stalin’s “ Prob- 
lems of Leninism.” Soviet policy is 
based on communist dogma and there- 
fore flexibility is admissible only where 
no retreat from communist conquest is 
involved (like in Austria, for instance). 
The resolutions of the last conference of 
the world’s communist leaders give a 
very clear warning about Soviet aims 
and should not be dismissed as ritualism. 
Bulganin’s last letter also plainly ex- 
cludes any loss of control of the com- 
munist regimes established by Russia. 
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Therefore I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance that the western powers pre- 
pare for the worst, meaning their reac- 
tion to a breakdown of the summit. 
Once it is clear that the Russians want 
to destroy the west—if possible only by 
cold war—then the west must be pre- 
pared to retaliate in kind—within cold 
war limits. The ugliest truth seems pre- 
ferable to the finest illusions.—Yours 
faithfully, ADAM ROMER 
Pinner 


Building Societies 


Str—May I ask for space in which to 
correct two errors in the most recent of 
your usually welJ-informed articles on 
building societies ? 

It is not correct to say that The 
Building Societies Association “an- 
nounced there would be no change in 
borrowing rates.” What the council of 
the association announced was that it 
had decided not to make any change for 
the present in its recommendations to 
members relating to rates of interest. 
The council has no power to decide, as 
your article implies, what the rates paid 
or charged by building societies shall 
be ; this power resides in the board of 
directors of each building society. 

It is also incorrect 10 say that interest 
paid by building societies is “tax free.” 
Income tax (though not surtax) is paid 
by the society on behalf of the investor 
under special arrangements with the 
Board of Inland Revenue. The distinc- 
tion is materia].—Yours faithfully, 

C. G. GARRATT-HOLDEN, 
Secretary 
The Building Societies 
Association 


Scholarships for Surtax 
Payers 


Sir—I think there is more to say about 
the means test for university education 
than your comment suggests. 

To what age is a parent expected to 
maintain his child ? The means test is 
applied in respect of children up to 25, 
including married daughters. There 
may be real competition between the 
effort to provide full education for 
children and that to save for immediately 
impending retirement. 

The so-called “ parental contribution ” 
is really an over-riding tax. For parents 
with incomes around £2,000 per annum 
it reaches 20-30 per cent of marginal 
gross income, raising the total tax on 
such income to between IIs. and 14s. 6d. 
in the £; 16s. 6d. in a few cases. Do 
you suggest that tax at this level has no 
disincentive effect ? 

You are right in saying that parents of 
two children at the university simul- 
taneously pay no more than for one. 
But in the much more common case that 
the children concerned are born more 
than three years apart, the “ parental 
contribution ” has to be paid for each 
separately. 

There are three grades of student 
involved. _ Firstly, college scholars, 
who are likely to be outstanding 
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people ; secondly, state scholars, who 
must’ have reached a 
standard ; thirdly, county major grant- 
holders, whose standards are more 
variable. 
means test for the first would be negli- 
gible ; for the first two groups, only two- 
thirds of the sum already provided from 
rates and taxes for the further education 
of Commonwealth students who are not 
and do not intend to be residents of this 
country. Are not our own outstanding 
people entitled to some consideration 
too >—Yours faithfully, 

Sevenoaks © DouGias W. FRANKLIN 


Export Insurance 


Sir—Mr Patrick’s method of dealing 
with the transfer risk, if I understood 
him correctly, would encourage exporters 
to continue trading with any country 
overseas, in spite of a persistent deterio- 
ration in its exchange position, until, 
almost overnight, ECGD was compelled 
to withhold further guarantees. 

This would be contrary to established 
practice in insurance and in the field of 
credit, contrary to the interests of the 
department and contrary to the wishes 
of traders, who desire the department, 
by constant minor changes, to give them 
guidance and gentle pressure, rather 
than brusque refusals. 

If, however, some means could be 
found by which it were possible for 
Lloyd’s underwriters and-the insurance 
companies, if they so desired, to associate 
themselves with ECGD in the practice 
of export insurance, solutions to techni- 
cal questions such as this would gradu- 
ally emerge from the needs of the 
business.—Yours faithfully, 

The Atheneum FRANK H. NIXON 


Syria 


Sir—The term “ nationalist ” as applied 
today to the Middle East seems to be 
given an all too restricted meaning. In 
the Notes of the Week in your last issue, 
for example, you say that “the British 
Government, in fact, either had no con- 
tact or broke with all the nationalist 
groups.” That is a grotesque statement. 
Ever since the Arab Revolt over forty 
years ago the British Government has 
had close and continual contacts with 
Arab nationalists. Indeed, all the British 
Government’s contacts with Arabs have 
been with nationalists, as every politi- 
cally minded Arab is a nationalist. To 
apply the term solely to the Baath is to 
falsify its meaning. 

Whether you are correct in saying that 
the western powers ostracised the Baath 
I do not know. But it is easy to say 
that any foreign group which is bitterly 
anti-British would not have become so 
if it had been differently handled. The 
same has been said of the Mufti, Musso- 
lini and many others. No doubt there 
IS sometimes a measure of truth in 
the accusation, though it must always be 
a matter of pure speculation. The diffi- 
culty is that by wooing your enemies you 
are liable to lose your friends.—Yours 


faithfully, J. M. TRroutTsBeck 
Horsham 
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History at Large 


The Shaping of the Modern World, 
1870-1939: Volume 1. Ends and Be- 
ginnings, the World to 1914. 


By Maurice Bruce. 
Hutchinson, 970 pages. 42s. 


F it be true that the peoples of the 
I modern world really are inter- 
dependent, that important events 
anywhere help to shape developments 
everywhere, and that the world is one 
as never before, then the writer of world 
history is confronted with certain tech- 
nical historiographical problems of 
structure and method. Can the story be 
intelligibly told country by country or 
even continent by continent ; and have 
conventional distinctions between 
national and international history any 
structural significance ? In the more 
closely knit texture of world affairs, it 
may be that the inner dynamics of such 
great events as the complex interplay 
between industrialised and _ colonial 
peoples, the upheavals and aftermaths 
of the two world wars, the world 
economic crisis and the spread of com- 
munism, elude the historian’s grasp if 
he clings overmuch to older categories, 
or even to such increasingly unhelpful 
divisions of his material as the divisions 
into political, economic, social, cultural, 
diplomatic and the rest. He must, if he 
is to match his methods to the needs of 
his materials, be ever on the alert against 
outworn concepts and inflexibility. 


Mr Maurice Bruce, Director of Extra- 
mural Studies in the University of 
Sheffield, has embarked on the formid- 
able yet useful task of expounding world 
history between 1870 and 1939 for the 
benefit of the “many who wish to 
understand the great historical move- 
ments going on around them.” In the 
first of two volumes—and the only 
volume to appear so far—he concen- 
trates on the period before 1914. Little 
exception can be taken to his initial date 
for, as he shows, the years around 1870 
form a substantial landmark in modern 
history. It may be argued, however, 
that 1939 will be a premature end-date 
if the world of 1958 is to be adequately 
interpreted: it is the history of the 
previous two decades that is always 
liable to be the blind spot of a rising 
generation. 


His main structural divisions are 
national ones. He deals first with the 
major countries of Europe (Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, France and 
Britain), then with the peoples of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth, and 
the partition of Africa before 1914, and 
finally with Russia, the United States, 
China and Japan. He adds a final 
chapter on diplomatic history from 1870 


to 1914. Some omissions from the list 
are explained by their being held over 
for consideration in the second volume 
(the Balkans, the Near and Middle East, 
Spain, Portugal and Latin America). 
But other omissions remain unaccounted 
for—notably all the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands and its vast 
empire in the East Indies, Switzerland, 
and Persia. This untidiness suggests 
a defect of organisation that becomes 
more apparent when it is noted how 
little is said about the First and Second 
Internationals, or how the massive 
growth and movements of population in 
the world are handled in a fragmentary 
manner that fails to bring out their 
tremendous general significance, or how 
astonishingly little is said about science 
and technology. 

This basic defect is that the author, 
despite all the high qualities of erudition, 
factual accuracy, and balanced judgment 
that adorn the volume, has not from the 
outset reflected carefully enough upon 
the technical problems of his task, or 
found the right balance between con- 
ventional political history and the 
economic and social transformations that 
transcend political frontiers. His 
approach yields its best results in the 
chapters on Austria-Hungary, the 
Commonwealth, and colonial develop- 
ments. It is least successful in explain- 
ing Europe in general, and in revealing 
the impact of scientific ideas and dis- 
coveries, the interaction of cultural and 
social trends, or the effects of overseas 
expansion upon the peoples of Europe. 
Any study of the “shaping of the 
world” before 1914 which scarcely 
mentions Darwin or Freud and offers no 
systematic exposition of Marxism, which 
so seriously ignores developments in 
literature, the arts, or social thinking, 
and whose index lists 13 substantial 
references to Bosnia-Herzegovina, but 
none at all to any Scandinavian nation, 
has clearly got out of focus. Nor is 
inclusion of any of these matters in a 
second volume adequate defence, for the 
general reader of these 900 pages can 
hardly be expected to integrate with what 
is here told any such material embedded 
in a later 900 pages. 

It should be added that the chapter 
on France has been contributed by Dr_ 
K. H. Francis, and those on Russia and 
prewar diplomacy by Dr William Carr, 
and that both are very competently 
done. There are six excellent maps. 
The book is a mine of useful and reliable 
information about the mainly political 
and economic developments of the major 
countries of the world. Its summaries of 
Chinese and Japanese history are especi- 
ally useful. But Mr Bruce has missed 
an opportunity to turn a useful book © 
into a really important book. 
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Germany’s Tentative 
Democracy 


Democracy in Western Germany 


By Richard Hiscocks. 
Oxford University Press. 324 pages. 30s. 


AST year’s general elections focused 
L attention on the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the young democracy that is 
emerging in western Germany. They 
are ably analysed in Professor Hiscocks’s 
book, the first serious attempt to depict 
the purely political features of the new 
society in the strip of Germany beside 
the Rhine. He gives a fair picture of 
the sound incipient political foundations 
there: the young people with their new 
realism ; the electorate chary of extremes, 
polling heavily for sound middle-of-the- 
road solutions; the high quality of 
Government in the Lander, which justi- 
fies so remarkably the federal element 
introduced by the allies ; the good work 
of the Bundesrat, or upper house, and 
of many of the committees of the 
Bundestag. And he has not missed many 
of the weaknesses at the centre: the 
absence of a real capital or indeed of 
a sense of nationhood ; the clumsiness 
of procedure and behaviour in the 
Bundestag and its remoteness from the 
public; the shortcomings of Dr 
Adenauer’s cabinet methods ; above all 
the failure of the Social Democrats to 
discover the men, ideas and organisation 
that can qualify them to become an 
alternative Government—a failure that 
has been in a sense the complement of 
the emergence, in the person of Dr 
Adenauer, of a statesman and politician 
whose greatness has_ recovered for 
Germany _ self-respect, power and 
influence in the world, but whose limita- 
tions inevitably pose great problems for 
the lesser men around him. 

Although much is static in the German 
political scene, it is remarkable how much 
evolution there has been since Mr 
Hiscocks finished his work a year ago. 
Spurred by electoral defeat, the 
reformers within the Social Democratic 
Party are pressing more vigorously than 
ever before for changes in the personali- 
ties and organisation of their party. 
Even the Chancellor has shown modest 
‘new signs of flexibility ; he seems to be 
making genuine efforts to improve the 
working of his cabinet, though there are 
no signs at all that he is yet grappling 
with the need to groom a successor. Yet 
the problems Mr Hiscocks describes 
have not been solved ; they are funda- 
mental and lasting. 

The book is limited in scope. Although 
Mr Hiscocks sketches in the political 
background of German life—its lack of 
parliamentary traditions, the growth to 
nationhood under Bismarck, the legacies 
of Weimar and Hitler—and briefly 
describes Germany’s economic develop- 
ment since the war, he does not convey 
the drama of the destruction and 
recovery, the economic and social erup- 
tions that have been the theme of west 
German postwar life. That, it is true, 
was not the central intention of his 
work. But in an era when German 
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politics have seemed so much a by- 
product of these upheavals and of the 
struggle for power in the world as a 
whole, the reader finishes this book with 
a sense that the tale is incomplete. Nor 
does it convey the more local dramas 
and ironies of German political life: 
the strange mixture of elements— 
clerical, bureaucratical, social, personal— 
that mingle in the Bonn skin game ; the 
curious juxtaposition in this unreal 
capital of high purpose and ability with 
intriguing cliques and pressure groups 
and squandered bureaucratic effort— 
there is no chapter on the role of the 
Interessenvertreter in German political 
life. “ Democracy in Western Germany ” 
is not a work fired by imagination ; but 
within its predetermined limits it sets 
out methodically and readably a fair and 
sympathetic picture of the new German 
policy. 


Fiat and Blat in Russia 


Factory and Manager in 
the USSR 


By J. S. Berliner. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 386 pages. 60s. 


HIS book arose out of a series of inter- 

views conducted in Germany after 
the war with former Soviet industrial 
administrators. They were undertaken 
under the auspices of the Harvard 
project on the Soviet social system. It 
sets Out to answer the question: “ What 
is it like to run a Soviet firm?” Not 
unexpectedly, the answer turns out to be 
complicated, for the Soviet manager’s 
job is shown to be both rewarding and 
frustrating, slapdash and exacting, a 
treadmill and a poker game. He may get 
away with the most appalling waste of 
men and materials ; yet he may ruin him- 
self if he obeys the commands of the 
state too readily and too well. 

On the whole, the Soviet manager’s 
pay and power vary with the degree to 
which his firm can overfulfil the output 
and other targets set by the higher plan- 
ning organs. “When... a single per- 
centage of reported plan fulfilment may 
mean a difference of up to I00 per cent 
in the earnings of managerial personnel, 
. +. a great strain is placed upon honesty 
in reporting,’ the more so as Soviet 
accountancy seems to be rather less 
competent by western standards than 
Soviet technology, and this makes 
falsification of results difficult to detect. 
However, even if reported results always 
corresponded to real ones, more funda- 
mental clashes would still remain. The 
upper planning organs, acting on behalf 
of the owner-customer government, are 
interested in absolute output, while the 
manager is interested in the relation be- 
tween the target for output and actual 
fulfilment. He will, therefore, understate 
capacity so as to get low targets, and 
overstate costs, and his requirements for 
labour and materials, so as to make 
sure that his firm will fulfil the targets 
he gets. His superior organs, discount- 
ing this in advance, will do the opposite. 
The resulting game of strategy between 
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those on all levels of the industrial 
hierarchy is, however, only one of the 
system’s “inherent contradictions.” 
Others are bound up with the sheer im- 
possibility, even in a totalitarian state, of 
providing for everything by fiat. 

Where the efficacy of fiat ends, that of 
blat begins ; and Mr Berliner, in the best 
two chapters of his book, introduces us 
to the function of blat—of wangling an 
allocation order, an overplan credit or 
a spare lorry tyre by give and take, tacit 
bribery and a friendly pat on the back 
here and there. The tolkach, an engag- 
ing character specialising in “ setting up 
blat” for his firm in a ministry, supply 
depot or state bank, and particularly the 
big city tolkach, running blat for a whole 
string of provincial firms, seems as 
responsible for the fact that things do 
get done and Soviet industry does 
deliver the goods, as is the power of the 
government which is driving it forward 
by ever scaling up the output targets. 

With the facilities available to the 
government for deciding by fiat how 
much of what shall be consumed, how 
much shall be saved in what form, and 
for directing resources to predestined 
uses, it is natural to ask why the Soviet 
economy does not perform even better 
than it does ? The corollary is to ask 
why it works even as well as it 
does. It was not Mr _ Berliner’s 
aim to answer these larger questions, 
but he provides much of the atmosphere 
and “ feel” necessary for an answer. His 
book, though somewhat wordy, is a most 
fascinating demonstration of the possi- 
bility of other worlds than ours. 


Navies at War 


Victory at Sea 
By P. K. Kemp. 


Muller. 283 pages. 30s. 


A a time when there is still argument 
about the role of the Royal Navy, 
the publication of this book is oppor- 


tune. The author, with the Admiralty’s 
approval, has had access both to the 
preparatory work done for an earlier 
official project and to the documentary 
evidence in the Admiralty and other 
ministries ; on this basis he has written 
an admirably concise account of the 
influence of sea power on the conduct 
of the second world war for those who 
do not wish for the more detailed story 
of naval operations contained in the 
official history. The facts presented 
strongly suggest that the side which 
commands the sea will not, even in this 
nuclear age, be defeated. 

Because of the neglect of the navy in 
the years between the wars, in itself the 
result of the politicians’ inability to 
appreciate the importance of command 
of the sea, the fleet, and its fleet 
air arm, entered the second world 
war inadequate to meet its com- 
mitments. Indeed, but for the failure 
of Hitler to appreciate that in his 
U-boat arm he had a weapon which, 
properly handled, supported and 
maintained, might have _ strangled 
England, the Royal Navy would not 
have gained the breathing space that 
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enabled it to win in the end the battle 
of the Atlantic and give Britain the 
chance, with American aid, to rebuild its 
shattered strength. It was again Hitler’s 
inability to appreciate the importance 
of the Mediterranean, where the ebb and 
flow of the land battle was directly 
related to Britain’s ability to base ships, 
submarines and aircraft at Malta, and so 
disrupt the Axis supply line to North 
Africa, that enabled the Allies to retain 
their hold of the Middle East, the loss 
of which would have had incalculable 
results. In the Pacific, the Japanese, 
who to begin with succeeded in 
achieving complete command of the sea, 
misconceived its limitations, and tried to 
hold an area greater than the rapid 
American recovery permitted. In the 
end, to use the author’s words, “ Allied 
sea power, stretching its long fingers 
around the world had both held the ring 
and set the stage for offence.” 

It was that sea power which enabled 
the Anglo-American armies to be put 
back into Europe and maintained there, 
and caused the surrender of Japan at a 
time when it had still in its homeland 
two million soldiers and more aircraft 
than when the Japanese had started the 
war. 

Lieutentant Commander Kemp has 
made a notable contribution to the 
history of sea warfare. His story is 
always interesting, and is studded with 
flashes of humour and passages of 
stirring prose, the latter nowhere better 
exemplified than when he describes the 
gallantry of the men of the Royal Navy 
in their exertions to succour their sister 
service in the successive withdrawals 
from Norway, France, Greece and Crete. 
Above all he has demonstrated that while 
the weapons of sea power may change, 
the principles do not, and that the 
integrity of sea communications should 
be a cornerstone of allied strategic 
planning. 


Seats of Power 


Parliamentary Sovereignty and 
the Commonwealth 


By Geoffrey Marshall. 
Oxford University Press. 280 pages. 35s. 


P parliament is sovereign, as our 
classical writers have long main- 
tained, what is the validity of legislation 
about the form and manner of making 
laws? If no parliament can bind its 
successor what is the use of legislating 
about the future action of parliaments ? 
This is the dilemma with which Mr 
Marshall confronts his readers in the 
opening chapters of his book. But if 
parliaments cannot bind themselves, 
Neither can they’ renounce _ their 
sovereignty ; they can merely delegate 
powers with an implied right to resume 
them. To this reductio ad absurdum 
can the Statute of Westminster be 
brought. A piece of practical lawmaking 
with a grandiloquent name, this cele- 
brated act merely relaxed powers 
Previously exercised over certain named 
Dominions of the Crown for some 
Specific purposes. If the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom really enjoyed that 
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unlimited sovereignty which Austin 
ascribed to it on principles derived from 
Hobbes and Bodin, how could it divest 
itself of that sovereignty ? 

From these preliminary skirmishes 
with political theory Mr Marshall turns 
to the precise nature of the powers that 
have actually been transferred to the 
parliaments in the other Commonwealth 
countries ; he examines “ the doctrine of 
legislative supremacy both institutionally 
and analytically ” in each of these con- 
stitutions. This is a formidable topic, 
and it would be disingenuous to assert 
that “ Parliamentary Sovereignty and the 
Commonwealth ” is easy reading, though 
Mr Marshall is always clear and some- 
times spirited. “The dialectic of this 
struggle is one which deserves detailed 
examination,” he says, “both as a 
chapter in the development of the 
Commonwealth system of government 
and for the juristic importance of the 
questions which it has made explicit.” 
Here he is writing particularly of the 
recent South African crisis, a conflict 
between “two irreconcilable views as to 
the nature and limits of parliamentary 
sovereignty.” Having displayed the 
uncertainties of the theory and com- 
pared the formulas which the Common- 
wealth countries have adopted, he 
devotes the remaining third part of his 
book to this one case study. Not only 
is this a book for the political scientist 
and tle constitutional lawyer ; it is also 
valuable to the student of contemporary 
history. The comments by jurists on 
the constitutional struggle, which Mr 
Marshall arranges and presents with 
scrupulous impartiality, illuminate the 
South African political scene and give 
point to his whole argument. 


Whitehall Down Under 


The Higher Public Service of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 


By Howard A. Scarrow. 
Duke University Press. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 180 pages. 26s. 


R SCARROW, a Fulbright scholar, 
spent 1952-53 in Canberra. His 
book is redolent of the atmosphere of 
that extended and isolated Whitehall, 
and of the public service (the equivalent 
of Britain’s civil service) which makes 
up most of its population. Nearly all 
the distinctive elements are here: the 
intense competition for promotion ; the 
hundreds of pointless appeals; the 
laboriously acquired accountancy certifi- 
cates; the sectarian rivalry and sus- 
picion; the obstinate efforts of staff 
associations to restrict emtry to 
schoolboys and returned servicemen, the 
strict bar on married women. Only East 
Block, West Block, Australian Rules 
football and the Canberra Times are 
missing. 

The paradox of the federal public 
service is that, although its rank and file 
have been of the most ordinary calibre, 
and have used every political resource 
to keep the plums of the service to them- 
selves, the higher posts have in fact been 
filled increasingly by men of considerable 
ability and high attainments. Dr. 
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Scarrow shows how this has come about 
in recent years through the injection of 
talent from outside and the limited 
entry of university graduates. The 
“graduate goats,” as one of their 
opponents called them in Parliament, 
have now attained such power that the 
higher ranks of the service seem likely 
to be filled exclusively from graduates. 
This is a useful book, which needed 
to be written. It is better on the general 
character of the service than on the par- 
ticular part played by the permanent 
head ; but that is perhaps another story. 
It can be recommended to students, and 
also to British business men and civil 
servants who want to know about the 
men they will meet when they go to 
negotiate agreements either down under, 


or on the corner of Aldwych and the 
Strand. 


Greek Thought 
In the Beginning. 


By W. K. C. Guthrie. 
Methuen. 151 pages. 18s. 


HE sub-title of this book is “Some 

Greek views on the origins of life 
and the early state of man ” ; it is derived 
from lectures which Professor Guthrie 
gave to a primarily non-classical audi- 
ence, and can be read with profit by any- 
one who is interested in the development 
of thought. The book brings out the 
extent to which the early Greek philo- 
sophers were indebted to the myths and 
popular beliefs of their time. These 
were a natural starting-point, and, to the 








A New OEEC Publication 
Milton Gilbert and Associates 


Comparative 
National Products 
and Price Levels 


A Study of Western Europe 
and the United States 


By including detailed and aggrega- 
tive estimates for eight European 
countries for 1950 and 1955, this 
work brings up to date and ex- 
tends the pioneer Gilbert and 
Kravis study An International 
Comparison of National Products 
and the Purchasing Power of Cur- 
rencies, making it possible, for the 
first time, to compare in real terms 
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Available from 
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poetic mind of the Greek, an equally 
natural way of developing new theories. 
Fresh ideas were expounded in the form 
of mythical history or changed versions 
of existing myths, which the philosopher 
sometimes believes or more often frankly 
regards as a parable ; and what started as 
a parable may develop, in later hands, 
into a myth designed for belief. 

This very clear and readable book has 
one fault for the general reader: Pro- 
fessor Guthrie gives rather too much 
space to distinguishing between alterna- 
tive theories, all now demonstrably false, 
and not enough to analysing the simi- 
larities and differences between the 
Greek modes of thought and our own, 
or to defining the reasons for their start- 
ling progress in this field. But he makes 
clear, without emphasising, the enormous 
advantage of the Greek background: a 
set of imaginative myths, no one of 
which had any priority of orthodoxy ; 
no tradition of a divine creator; gods 
who warred with each other, so that a 
mortal could feel and express a prefer- 
ence—in short, an encouragement to 
eclecticism and speculation. Every 
theorist could find some kind of tradi- 
tional backing for his ideas without 
greatly twisting the record; and the 
habit of the time, which allowed each 
thinker to work out a complete private 
cosmogony, without rigorous checks at 
every point in the modern fashion, 
encouraged that enormous and luxuriant 
growth of ideas which we are still 
harvesting. 


Rapid Growth 


Israel’s National Income, 1950-54 


By Daniel Creamer and others. 

Falk Project for Economic Research in 
Israel and Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Special Series No. 57. 115 pages. 
I£2.000. $2.00. 


HIS study of Israel’s economic 
development during the first few 
years of independence is an outstanding 
example of the useful results that can be 
achieved by co-operation between aca- 
demic economists and government 
statisticians. The author is an American 
scholar who directed the Falk Project, 
an independent research unit operating 
in Israel with funds provided by a 
Pennsylvanian Foundation. His col- 
laborators were the staff of the official 
national income unit. The analytical 
part of their report accounts for less than 
half of this slim volume. The remainder 
is taken up by the inevitable appendices 
on the bases of the estimates. 
Although it is still too soon to 
generalise about the broad trends in 
economic growth in Israel, the record 
to date is impressive. Real income per 
head rose appreciably even during 
1950-53, when population increased . by 
30 per cent. It shot up in 1954, when 
the flow of immigrants slowed to a 
trickle. Agriculture increased its share 
in net domestic product to nearly one- 
seventh by 1954, in spite of the fact that 
the vast majority of immigrants came 
from non-agricultural occupations. By 
the early 1950s Israel occupied a central 
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position on the international scale of 
average product per head, as calculated 
by the United Nations Statistical Office, 
with an average well above that of Italy 
and more than twice that of Greece or 
Turkey. 

It is an encouraging example for new 
states to contemplate, but it must be 
remembered that this is a new country 
in more than the usual sense of the term. 
An immigrant population is occupation- 
ally more mobile than a settled popula- 
tion and the transformations required of 
the Israeli population were correspond- 
ingly easier than those which economic 
progress demands of most developing 
nations. New capital formation was 
similarly facilitated by the inflow of 
unrequited transfers (donations from 
Jewish individuals and communities, 
immigrants’ capital and German repara- 
tion), which amounted to more than a 
quarter of the national income for the 
quinquennium 1950-54. 

This seems to be the beginning of a 
story of rapid economic growth for a 


chosen people. But it is too early to be 
sure. 


Giants of Geology 


The Earth We Live On 


By Ruth Moore. 


Cape. 348 pages. 28s. 


ISS RUTH MOORE is well known as 


the author of “Man, Time and 


Fossils,” a bold treatment of modern 
views on evolution, especially as applied 
to man. She now turns her skilled 
attention to an allied but superficially 
less promising theme, the development 
of man’s knowledge of the origins and 
composition of the earth beneath his 
feet. As in the earlier book, there is no 
attempt to write a detailed history. 
Instead, the heroes of science, the men 
who have really changed our ideas on 
the physical nature of the earth, are 
singled out, and their lives and scientific 
achievements presented to the reader in 
the manner of a good newspaper profile. 

The method works best with the 
earlier stages of science, where there is 
by now general agreement on who the 
giants really were. In the stories of men 
like Werner, Hutton and Cuvier the old 
battles live again. “ Neptunists,” who 
believed that all rocks were deposited in 
water and that volcanoes were just 
accidental coal fires, renew their wordy 
conflicts with “Vulcanists” and 
“Plutonists,’ who saw many rocks as 
originating in the fiery interior of the 
earth. Lyell once more demolishes the 
“ Diluvialists,” who regarded the surface 
of the earth as the product of the 
Biblical Flood. 

Lyell in particular appears as a turn- 
ing point of the book. After him, Miss 
Moore leaves the orthodox history of 
the science of geology in order to intro- 
duce the great geological explorers of 
North America, and rapidly plunges, by 
way of the Grand Canyon, into the 
strange depths of geophysics and geo- 
chemistry. It is in these concluding 
chapters on the contemporary discussion 
of the origin of the earth and the com- 
position of its interior that Miss Moore’s 
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method of organising her material leads 
to difficulties. The workers are many, 
and in the midst of active controversy. 
It is not easy to decide, in a rapidly 
changing field, who the really significant 
figures are. Just to carve the present 
body of knowledge into a number of 
parcels each labelled with the name of 
a contemporary (and usually American) 
scientist is to credit such men with a 
degree of exclusiveness and originality 
that they would probably not claim for 
themselves. Nevertheless, these occa- 
sional liberties may be justified, for they 
help to provide a lively and readable 
account for the general reader of what 
might otherwise seem a very dull and 
obscure subject indeed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GUIDE TO RESOURCES FOR COMMONWEALTH 
STUDIES. 

By A. R. Hewitt. Published for the Insti- 
tute of Commonwealth Studies by the 
Athlone Press, University of London. 219 
pages. 21s. 


La GRECE ET LES NATIONS UNIES. 

By S. Calogeropoulos-Stratis and others. 
Published in the series “ National Studies 
on International Organisation,” sponsored 
by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 190 pages. $3.00. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
REGISTER OF BRITISH MANUFACTURERS, 
1958. 

Kelly’s Directories and Iliffe and Sons. 
1,138 pages. 42s. 


ON THE DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
By R. G. D. Allen. 

University of London. The Athlone Press. 
35 pages. 3s. 6d. 


In the 1957 Stamp Memorial lecture, here 
printed, Professor Allen suggests that the 
movement in the general level of British 
retail prices in the postwar years has been 
dominated by the steady increase in food 
prices, but there have been persistent rises 
in the prices of other items, in particular 
in the cost of fuel and light and in the cost 
of services. 


AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS. 
By Andrew Boyd. Methuen. 159 pages. 15s. 
Mr Boyd’s notes and Mr W. H. Brom- 
age’s maps give the reader the essential 
features, political, economic and geographi- 
cal, of our changing world. It is not 
reviewed here as Mr Boyd is a member of 
The Economist staff. 


THE INVESTOR’S INDIA YEAR-BOOK, ]957. 
Compiled by Place Siddons and Gough. 
Orient Longmans Private. 390 pages. 
20 rupees. 

Yearbooks for investors may be dull, but 
they are indispensable. That is not an 
unkind description of this volume. Its par- 
ticular usefulness for British investors is 
the big section devoted to analysing tea and 
jute companies, though perhaps some 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers will take 
more than a passing interest in the analysis 
of the Indian cotton companies. 


THE MAXIMS OF THE DUC DE ROCHEFOU- 
CAULD. 

Translated into English by Constantine 
Fitz Gibbon. Wingate. 173 pages. 15s 


SCIENCE FOR ALL: An annotated reading 
list for the non-specialist. Published for 
the National Book League by Cambridge 
University Press. 177 pages. 9s. 6d. 


JaPpAN COMPANY DIRECTORY, 1958. 
Oriental Economist. 286 pages. 
price $7.50, postage inclusive. 
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CATALYSTS 
play a part in your life... 


What are Spence catalysts ? 

They are chemicals manufactured by 
Spence and used in petroleum 
refineries throughout the world 

in the production of the finest 
petrols and other fuels. 
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Facts about West Germany 


(including West Berlin) 


a eer 


«A 


SDENM ARG: . ==> 
ae) BALTIC SEA = 


> > 


POLAND 


GERMAN 


@ Cologne 
@ Bonn 


FEDERAL 


@ Fronkfurt 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


REPUBLIC 


@ Munich 


Area (square miles-incl. Saar) 95,893 DOMESTIC DATA 


Resident population (incl. Saar)...... 53,496,000 Number of homes 13,491,000 


Density per square mile (incl. Saar).. ; 560 Homes wired for electricity 13,350,000 


Cars in use (incl. Saar) Private 2,587,629 
NATIONAL INCOME Business 637,241 


“Telephones 4,585,000 
Radios 14,224,000 


; 997,000 
Money circulation ..........................} $3,553,000,000 *Refrigerators 2,400,000 


*Washing machines 2,800,000 
EMPLOYMENT *Electric irons 10,817,000 


Working population = ets and ovens 
(economically active) ..... =eaee 23,078,500 seer 


Total net .. Lensovossosecensessssressesecece § RSS OORSRS 
Average per capita .............. $836 


male (German Federal Republic) 14,125,400 
female (German Federal Republic) 7,948,600 


Sources of data available upon request 
*Local estimates 


RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 
Uddingston (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 


RANCO ITALIANA S. p. A. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles, rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 


Number 7 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important:and growing market for various appliances: 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Sterile Plans for Fertile Farms 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HE new agricultural proposals which the President 
T sent to Congress two weeks ago were instantly de- 
nounced by the leaders of both political parties, 
demonstrating the impasse which American farm policy has 
now reached. Just before Christmas, in the scholarly 
atmosphere of the Joint Economic Subcommittee, succes- 
sive waves of professors gave massive intellectual support to 
the view that since the war politicians have been tackling 
the wrong farm problems in the wrong ways. Yet in the 
bear pit of the Senate Agriculture Committee two 
Republicans, Senator Milton Young of North Dakota and 
Senator Thye, who is going to have a hard time retaining 
his seat in Minnesota next November, have been taking 
turns with three Democrats, Senators Ellender, Symington 
and Humphrey, at heckling and contradicting almost every 
line of testimony presented by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr Benson, in favour of the new proposals. 

Ever since he took office Mr Benson, who is an elder of 
the sternly self-reliant Mormon church in Utah, has been 
campaigning vigorously against the laws he is obliged to 
administer. These laws, put through Congress by a 
bipartisan alliance of politicians from the main farming 
areas, attempt to fix the prices of six “ basic non-perishable ” 
crops, ranging from 
wheat and cotton to 
peanuts, well above the 
market price. The 
result has been to shift 
vast quantities of these 
commodities into the 
government’s storage 
bins, to the great loss 
of the taxpayer, but 
without any striking 
progress towards the 
declared aim of 
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comparable to those of 
people in cities. It is 
one thing to harbour 
this as an aspiration. It 
is quite another, as 
Congress is slowly 
learning the hard way, 
to try to make it law by 
perpetuating the price 
relationships between 
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farm and non-farm goods that existed half a century ago. 

Mr Benson’s troubles stem partly from the fact that he 
has had the temerity to challenge this foolish attempt to 
restrain a dynamic market system, partly from his failure 
to be brave enough or candid enough. The great 
debate of 1954, which did lead eventually to a number of 
refinements in the system, was unfortunately not fought 
over reforms that were at all commensurate with the amount 
of noise and effort required to enact them. In an attempt 
to break the farmer’s dependence on fixed levels of price 
support, Mr Benson advocated a shift towards a free market 
that was bold enough to bring him intense unpopularity 
but too timid to demonstrate the advantages of greater free- 
dom. This has permitted his critics in the Senate to argue 
with some plausibility that lower prices, so far from being 
a deterrent to greater production, are in fact an incentive 
to it. They say, pointing to the way in which output still 
booms, that as price supports move mildly down the short 
sliding scale, which is all that anyone proposes at present, 
the farmer will just slave round the clock harder than 
ever in order to cover his fixed costs. 

The truth of the matter is that the agricultural industry 
is in the midst of so vast a technological revolution that 
the efforts of the politicians and the economists are far too 
puny to restrain its 
increased output. Dr 
Paarlberg, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agricul- 


AMERICANS» 7 ture and a professional 
--~7 economist, recently 
7 conceded that his 


INCOME PER senatorial critics might 

HEAD be right that the farmer 
would produce more 
PEOPLE ON FARMS in times of falling 
prices if his land was 
only suitable for one 
crop; but Dr Paarl- 
berg argued that if the 
farmer could grow 
others the price drop 
would be an incentive 
to switch his land to 
them. Unfortunately 
for this theory, how- 
ever, there is hardly an 
item in American 
agriculture of which 
there is not an actual 
or threatened surplus. 
From the viewpoint of 
future patterns of con- 
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sumption, with prospective rises both in population and 
the standard of living, it would seem good economic advice 
to switch some resources from producing wheat and cotton 
to producing hogs and cattle. But although this is in accord 
with the long-run trend of demand, in the short run any 
such switch would lead to a collapse of meat prices. 

The attempts to obtain greater freedom for the market 
have in fact been so halting that they prove nothing. Mr 
Benson and his colleagues are having to rely just as much 
on academic economics to defend their case in their sixth 
year of office as they did in their first. To begin with, the 
flexibility which Mr Benson sought and got to vary price 
supports for the basic crops was insufficient to demonstrate 
his case, especially since it was not combined with any 
really strict control over production. It is true that the 
acreages planted to these basic crops are being cut back 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has asked Congress 
to make the following changes in agricultural legis- 
lation : — ; 

1. To strengthen the Jong-term conservation reserve 
section of the soil bank, under which whole farms can 
be taken out of production, and to abandon the short- 
term acreage reserve section, intended to reduce output 
of individual crops, which for various reasons has 
never had a fair trial. 

2. To authorise the Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase acreage allotments by as much as §0 per 
cent for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts and tobacco. 

3. To eliminate acreage allotments for maize ; these 
have always been difficult to enforce. 

4. To abolish the escalator clause under which as 
surpluses go down price support levels automatically 
go up, thus encouraging another surplus to accumu- 
late. 

5. To widen the range within which price supports 
may move up or down. 

6. To base price supports for cotton on the average 
quality of the crop; at present they are based on a 
lower grade. 

7. To enlarge the board which advises the Secretary 
of Agriculture on price supports and acreage allot- 
ments. 

8. To extend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, under which surpluses are sold 
abroad, for one year and to add $1.5 billion to its 
authority to make foreign sales. 

9. To expand research into industrial uses for farm 
products. 


every year under a formula written into the law. But this 
formula is not applied with full rigour, since sometimes 
Congress and sometimes the Secretary of Agriculture have 
responded to political pressure by fixing floors below which 
the acreage allotments may not fall whatever the state of 
supply and demand. 

The acreage cuts have therefore been sufficient to encour- 
age farmers to invest heavily in fertiliser but insufficient, 
given the resultant increase in output from the remaining 
acres, to make any great dent in supplies of commodi- 
ties. Moreover, the diverted acres have been devoted 
largely to growing more sorghums and other feed grains 
that are in direct competition with price-supported maize. 
Thus, on the one hand, the cheapness of feed is threatening 
to bring over-production of cattle and hogs and fresh grief 
for the farmers who breed them. On the other hand, the 
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existence of these inadequate acreage controls is having 
the undesirable economic result of interfering with the 
consolidation of small farms into sizes adequate for the 
new technology. Furthermore, the acreage allotments 
themselves tend to become capitalised into land values, so 
raising the price of land to young men entering the farm 
industry. 

The President’s new proposals move somewhat farther 
in the direction of freedom. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be given greater discretion to lower price supports 
and raise acreage allotments. He would thus be able to 
experiment with the effects on farm income of lower prices, 
larger volume and greater elbow room for the farmer to 
respond to the shifts in the world, as well as in the domestic, 
market. But the chances of either this scheme or a rival 
one from the “ farm block” being passed at this session of 
Congress are hardly visible to the naked eye. 

A major development at last year’s session was the break- 
down of the bipartisan coalition, when representatives from 
the maize-producing areas, which are normally Republican, 
attempted to get through their own special scheme and 
were defeated by Demniocrats who were aggrieved that 
maize had drawn disproportionate benefits from the govern- 
ment just on the eve of the last election. Moreover, many 
cotton producers, alarmed by the way their foreign markets 
have been shrinking until recently and by the loss of busi- 
ness at home to synthetics, have turned sour about the high 
rigid price supports which formed the common ground of the 
political alliance between representatives from the regions 
producing the basic crops. City voters meanwhile have 
been showing signs of restlessness at the mounting costs 
of a farm programme which appears able to settle nothing. 

Even worse for Mr Benson is the fact that not only is 
this an election year, but that he has also lost two sources 
of support on which he has hitherto been able to count. 
Senator Aiken of Vermont, the senior Republican on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, has been alienated by Mr 
Benson’s recent handling of the dairy industry ; and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the largest farm 
organisation in the country and one which has always 
backed Mr Benson’s policies, has decided, reasonably 
enough, that they have not worked, and is pushing a new 
formula of its own. At this rate Mr Khrushchev’s Russia 
may yet learn how to produce more than the United States 
before Mr Eisenhower’s America finds out how to produce 
less. 


Defence’s Days of Grace 


HE President’s unexpected appearance at the Depart- 
ment of Defence on a Saturday to discuss its reorgani- 
sation has done something to retrieve the unfortunate press 
conference at which he angered Congress by seeming to 
be in full retreat from his own determination to stamp out 
inter-service rivalries. This demonstration of personal 
interest has helped to win sixty days of grace for the depart- 
ment ; Senator Lyndon Johnson, in one more statesmanlike 
gesture, has pledged that if the Administration submits 
its plan by March, in time to be acted on this session, as 
the Secretary of Defence has rather reluctantly promised, 
the Democrats will wait to examine it before they put forth 
an official scheme of their own. 
But the President will have to keep his shoulder to 
the wheel if a reorganisation Bill, which is bound to 
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“There is certainly no ground at all 
for supposing that defence — 


WELL BALANCED AND EFFECTIVE- 


as well as economical—is yet expendable” 


THE ECONOMIST, 10 August 1957 


To depend entirely on the tremendous specific destruction of the nuclear 
bomb provides for only one alternative—capitulation or global war. It does 
not take into account British commitments in Nato and elsewhere; or 

the sporadic raids across ill-defined international frontiers which could become 
the flashpoints of a third world war. Mobility of conventional forces 

remains the only effective deterrent to local conflicts. 

The GNAT light jet fighter heralds a new trend in fighter design. By brilliant 
and unusual concepts in design and manufacture the GNAT equals and 

in many respects surpasses the performance of the conventional fighter—yet it 
can be built and maintained at only a fraction of the cost of the standard 
fighter, avoiding the penalties of weight and complexity and the necessity for 
specially prepared runways. As a modern tactical fighter 

the GNAT is the right aircraft, for the right job at the right time. 
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LIGHT JET FIGHTER 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, HAMBLE, SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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roll over many corns, is to be passed. Two powerful 
Republican conservatives, Senators Knowland and Bridges, 
have declared their opposition to creating a single Chief 
of Staff on the “Prussian model”; the idea of greater 
centralised control is criticised by the Navy as well as 
by some more disinterested observers who feel that the 
present system can be made to work and should not be 
sacrificed to sputnik hysteria. In drawing up a scheme to 
submit to the President, Mr McElroy, the Secretary of 
Defence, will have six advisers : the present chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Twining, and his 
two predecessors, Admiral Radford and General Bradley ; 
a former Assistant Secretary of Defence ; and two men— 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller and Mr William Foster—who have 
been closely associated with recent reports demanding 
radical changes in the structure of the high command. 
Defence reorganisation, to speed the decisions which 
businessmen say are so hard to pry out of the bureaucracy, 
is only one of seventeen recommendations reached unani- 
mously by the Senate subcommittee which has just 
finished investigating the lag in missiles under the astutely 
non-partisan leadership of Mr Lyndon Johnson. Unlike 
some of his fellow Democrats, Mr Johnson, the Senate 
leader, feels that recriminations would make it harder for 
the Administration, which will be in power for another 
three years, to catch up with Russia in the “race for 
survival.” But there is a clear hint in the report that Mr 
Eisenhower will disregard, at his peril, the subcommittee’s 
advice to put forth greater effort on ballistic missiles and 
defences against them, on strengthening the Strategic Air 
Command, and on providing more ground and naval forces 
and more air transport. The unanimous vote in the House 
to give the Administration the full $1.3 billion it wants as 
a supplement to this year’s defence appropriation shows 
that Mr Eisenhower has only to ask for the money he needs 
for ballistic missiles and for the Strategic Air Command. 


Money Takes it Easier 


HEN the Federal Reserve Banks began last week to 

lower their rediscount rates (the amount they charge 
on loans to other banks) to 2} from 3 per cent, the second 
reduction in just over two months, commercial banks could 
hardly be expected to cheer. For this change was sure to 
be reflected in a general fall in other interest rates, and 
thus to reduce the earnings of banks at a time when their 
costs have been going up. If the decline in economic 
activity is to be checked by encouraging business spending, 
then, according to many bankers, what is needed is not 
cheaper money, but more money. While it is true that some 
banks have no spare funds available for additional loans, 
the broad argument is largely refuted by the latest weekly 
reports ; these show that the volume of business borrowing 
from banks has been falling more sharply this year than it 
did in January, 1957, and that supplies of loanable funds 
are more plentiful than for some time. Moreover, leading 
banks across the country (although not all of them) were 
quick to imitate New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, which 
took the Federal Reserve’s hint and at once lowered to 4 per 
cent the rate which it charges on prime loans—those to the 
biggest and safest borrowers—and which sets the standard 
for its other loans. It is significant that, when the Federal 
Reserve Banks last lowered their rediscount rate, from 
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33 to 3 per cent, in November, there was no reduction in 
the prime rate, then standing at 4} per cent. 

The bankers want the Federal Reserve System to ease 
the supply of credit, not merely the cost of it, by reducing 
the reserves which member banks are required to keep with 


. Federal Reserve Banks. Such a move is understood to ‘be 


coming, although probably not at once. Much more 
dramatic than a change in the discount rate, it requires care- 
ful timing, both because of its practical effect on the money 
market and because of the psychological impact of such a 
suggestion from the central bank that the economic situation 
has taken a sudden serious turn for the worse. Indeed, it 
may be that fear of accentuating the recession by causing 
such a chain reaction explains why the rediscount rate is 
being reduced by only } per cent, instead of the 4 per cent 
which some experts would have preferred and which, to 
judge from the downward trend of short-term money rates 
this week, may come before long. But, however relieved 
government officials and Congressmen may be that the 
central bank is at last making money easier, there are still 
some in the Federal Reserve System who feel that it is 
moving too fast. The San Francisco Bank has delayed 
cutting the rediscount rate there to underline its belief 
that, on the Pacific Coast at least, inflationary pressures 
are still strong. 


Solid Progress 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the two technological successes which have now 
QO appreciably advanced the expected delivery date of 
the United States Navy’s intermediate range ballistic missile, 
the 1,500-mile Polaris, was of an importance reaching beyond 
Polaris itself. This was a real leap forward in the whole 
field of solid fuels for propelling these missiles, and it thus 
promises to bring a shift away from the complicated and 
often unreliable liquid propellants hitherto employed in 
American planning for IRBMs. This break-through is not 
in the chemical mixture of the propellant, although there 
have been very real advances in that respect too, but is a 
newly found mechanical control for cutting off the supply 
of fuel at precisely the right time. 

The ability to effect such a cut-off simply by the auto- 
matic closing of a valve in the supply line was a fundamental 
and unique virtue of the liquid propellant and was, in fact, 
the main reason why it was originally decided to develop 
both the Thor and the Jupiter (the Air Force’s and the 
Army’s 1,500-mile missiles) and the Army’s 200-mile missile 
Redstone as users of liquid fuel. The substantial virtues of 
a solid propellant were not quite enough to outweigh its 
serious deficiency: because the rate of burning of the entire 
charge of fuel was not exactly predictable, the time it would 
take to complete the great ballistic missile’s thrust was not 
absolute. The final impulse might come somewhat earlier 
or somewhat later than desired and, with even a few seconds’ 
error, the missile with its mighty nuclear warhead might 
either coast on many miles beyond the target or fall hope- 
lessly short of it. 

In the mid-nineteen-fifties the scientific advisers were 
confident that this problem would be conquered some time, 
but what was needed was an effective missile as soon as 
possible ; speed was much more important than perfection. 
In spite of the known defects of the liquid propellant—its 
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great complexity and hence its unreliability, the need for 
isolated storage of the fuel (since its leakage and premature 
mixture could be disastrous), its excessive bulk, the long 
time it took to prepare the missile for firing—using this 
fuel would at least provide the Army and the Air Force with 
a missile fairly soon ; in fact, the Redstone is now at hand, 
with the Thor and the Jupiter in production and the Atlas 
and the Titan in sight. 

But the United States Navy could not accept the risks 
which were tolerable for the other services. There is no 
excessive space on shipboard, and leaking and corroding 
chemicals are too dangerous to be considered ; quick readi- 
ness for firing is necessary, and so are ease of maintenance 
while at sea and, above all, reliability. The Navy accord- 
ingly withdrew from its partnership with the Army in 
research on the Jupiter and pushed boldly ahead with work 
on solid propellants to achieve the gratifying results attained 
with the Polaris in recent months. By 1960 the finished 
“ system ” is likely to be ready—a 1,500 mile missile which 
can be launched from surface or submarine vessel ; a launch- 
ing device (presumably compressed air) for starting the 
-missile off from under-water ; revolutionary navigational 
equipment for determining with exactness the submarine’s 
-precise position in relation to a distant target ; the nuclear 
reactor and propulsion ; and a submarine hull in which all 
these components are wrapped up with due concern for 
compactness, speed, interior space, ability to dive and change 
course, and all the other necessities. Even before this 
“system” is ready, the missile may be available for 
emergency use with a less perfect combination of facilities. 

It is interesting to think what might have been if the 
American services had not become so bemused after the 
war with the German scientists’ advances with liquid fuel. 
Had the Navy’s scientists, for example, embarked boldly on 
research into solid propellants a decade earlier, it is con- 
ceivable they would have effected their break-through long 
before 1957, with results that now can only be conjectured. 
As it is, the Army and the Air Force are beginning to move 
over into solid fuels. It is not likely that liquid propellants 
will be abandoned for the very long-range weapons which 
would in any case operate from fixed locations, but where 
mobility, to say nothing of simplicity, reliability and speed 
of operation is of, prime importance, the’ solid fuels are 
extremely attractive. The Army, seeking a major improve- 
ment over the Redstone as a weapon for forces in the field, 
is at work on a solid-propellant type already christened the 
Pershing ; it will have a range of perhaps 700 miles and 
a degree of mobility far exceeding the Redstone’s ; this will 
permit some radical changes in the Army’s tactical planning. 


Curtain Raiser ? 


HILE the summit talks are still wreathed in cloud, some 
\¢ useful work has been accomplished by hard negotia- 
tion on the lower slopes during the past three months. Mr 
Zarubin, the retiring Soviet Ambassador, has crowned his 
five years in Washington with a two-year agreement on 
“cultural” exchanges, a term broad enough to cover the 
Russian wrestlers who lead off the procession, as well as 
ballet dancers, symphony orchestras, students, professors, 
doctors, scientists and non-political films and broadcasts, 
The chief interest of the Russians, however, is in the 
exchange of industrial and agricultural delegations in tech- 
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nical fields where they have much to learn from America. 

The American negotiators had hoped to obtain, in return 
for the freer flow of peoples sought by the Russians, a freer 
flow of uncensored news and views, an end to jamming of 
American broadcasts to Russia, and a removal of restrictions 
on travel inside the Soviet Union. In this they have failed, 
although sound and television broadcasts on international 
political subjects may be exchanged, subject to a veto by 
either side. But Americans, who have suddenly woken up 
to what they have been missing through inadequate arrange- 
ments for translating Russian scientific papers, now seem 
to recognise that even one-way traffic may do good if it 
gives ordinary Russians a first-hand view of the outside 
world. Last week the President welcomed the idea that 
private funds should be sought to pay the expenses of large 
numbers of Russian students in the United States, even if 
the scheme were not wholly reciprocal. So far, only twenty 
or thirty graduate students are to be exchanged, the Russian 
ones going to universities such as Harvard which have 
departments of Slavonic studies. It is now up to the 
Russians, who only a few weeks ago suddenly cancelled the 
visit of two eminent economists, to show that they are not 
afraid to expose their citizens to capitalist freedom. About 
five hundred in all may come each year—five times the 
number of Soviet visitors in 1957. 

The popular Mr Zarubin, who is to become a deputy to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, created a smal] stir in Washing- 
ton by paying two unusual and pointed farewell calls, one 
on the Vice President, and the other on Mr Nixon’s old foe, 
Mr Stassen. Mr Nixon’s political star, unlike Mr Stassen’s, 
is in the ascendant: the Russians may feel he is a man to 
reckon with if they are to reach agreements, not only on the 
present exchange programme, which leaves many points to 
be determined, but in other fields. Mr Stassen, on the other 
hand, supports the flexible approach to-disarmament nego- 
tiations which is out of favour in Washington, but which the 
Russians would like to encourage. 


Benefits from Insurance 


HE January figures for unemployment are not yet out, 
_ but they cannot be far off 4 million ; in the middle 
of December, there were 3.4 million out of work, 5 per cent 
of the labour force, and the period of high seasonal unem- 
ployment was yet to come. Since then, lay-offs have con- 
tinued, particularly in the automobile, aircraft, machinery 
and metal-working industries. One man in thirteen is out 
of a job in the durable goods industries as a whole. With 
Easter falling early this year, March will be the test of the 
economy’s powers of recuperation. In the meantime, the 
Department of Labour has reported that 45 major employ- 
ment centres, a third of the total, are experiencing the unem- 
ployment of 6 per cent or more which makes them “ surplus 
labour ” areas and entitles them to special consideration 
when government contracts are awarded. Foreign business- 
men bidding for contracts will also find that in such 
depressed areas the teeth of the Buy American Act are 
sharpened ; to be accepted there, foreign offers must be 12 
per cent, rather than 6 per cent, lower than the bids of 
American firms. Unemployment is particularly severe in 
the Pacific Northwest, in New England, and in important 


industrial states such as New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. 
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With fewer jobs come shorter working hours and less 
overtime. Wage and salary payments declined by $2.9 
billion, at annual rates, between September and December 
last year. But the Council of Economic Advisers reports 
that transfer payments, which include unemployment bene- 
fits and assistance allowances, rose by $1.5 billion, also at 
annual rates, during the same months and thus cushioned 
the fall in incomes. The states were paying $210 million a 
month, out of reserves totalling $8.7 billion, to about 2 
million workers during December ; early in January the 
number rose to nearly 3 million. 

With the “ built-in stabilisers” once more proving their 
worth, the Administration hopes to make them more effec- 
tive still. After the last recession, in 1954, Congress 
admitted 4 million more workers to the system but, even 
now, only 83 per cent of all non-agricultural wage and salary 
workers are covered, numbering 43 million out of a total 
work force of 68 million. Benefits vary widely, from $25 or 
less a week in Louisiana to $57 in Nevada, but the average 
is just under $30, compared with average weekly earnings of 
$83 a week in manufacturing. The Administration feels 
that benefits should amount to half of weekly earnings and 
be paid for at least 26 weeks. But as the states foot most 
of the bill, and as Washington wants them to shoulder a 
bigger share of other welfare burdens, the hope of better 
stabilisers may well be deferred. 


Labour Marks Time 


ExT week Mr James Hoffa, the notorious head of the 
J ptorors or lorry drivers’, trade union, appears in 
court once more on charges of having tapped telephone 
wires ; one juryman refused to agree to his guilt at his 
first trial last December. Next week also the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organisations must consider whether to set 
up a rival trade union for lorry drivers. The present 
teamsters’ union was expelled from the national organisa- 
tion when it elected Mr Hoffa as its president. That elec- 
tion was challenged by members of the union, but now a 
settlement has been reached, under which Mr Hoffa’s 
activities as president will be supervised by three monitors. 
However, this compromise can hardly satisfy the AFL-CIO, 
The organisation is also going to be forced to consider the 
cases of several other unions which are being charged, as 
were the teamsters, with corrupt practices by Senator 
McClellan’s Investigating Committee. 

Even if it wished to turn a blind eye to such scandals, 
which it does not, the AFL-CIO could not afford to do so 
at this moment, when a number of proposals for stricter 
regulation of trade unions are before Congress, some of 
them going much farther than the President’s. He wants 
detailed reports to be published on the financial operations 
of trade unions, particularly as regards, their welfare funds ; 
this would be welcomed by the AFL-CIO, but it objects 
to his further proposal, which it argues might lead to the 
licensing of trade unions, for a special official in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with violations of the reporting 
requirements. Labour leaders also object to some of the 
changes—especially tighter restrictions on boycotts and 
picketing—which the President wants to make in the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Relations Act. 

In practice, the unions have little to fear from Congress 
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this year, unless some new sensation draws public attention 
back to labour matters from its present international pre- 
occupations. Labour legislation inevitably means bitter 
controversy and lost votes ; it is therefore something which 
almost everyone prefers to avoid in an election year. 


Uranium on its Own 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


£ American uranium industry is faced, for the first time 

in its government-nurtured life, with the need to look 
for commercial markets. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
until now the industry’s sole customer, has plentiful supplies 
assured for its own needs for the next ten years and is refus- 
ing to enter into any more contracts for buying uranium 
concentrates. The commission’s existing contracts expire 
in 1962, although it has announced that it will continue to 
buy processed uranium until 1966. Mineable reserves of 
uranium within the United States are now estimated at 70 
million tons, 65 million tons more than five years ago, with 
a uranium oxide content of 175,000 tons. Mills for treat- 
ing uranium, existing or under construction, will be able 
to process 7 million tons a year so that present reserves will 
keep them going only until about 1968. 

Most of these mills are operated by the large mining com- 
panies, which have come to control most of the uranium 
industry after a period during which it was characterised: by 
wildcat exploration and by wild speculation. It would 
seem to be in the interest of these companies to step up 
their exploration for new sources of uranium ; the AEC itself 
is also pressing for this in order that adequate supplies of 
uranium may be available for the many peaceful uses 
of atomic energy which are expected to be developed 
in due course by private industry. Uranium producers have 
long been warned that the government cannot continue for 
ever to be the sole purchaser of the metal, but nevertheless 
the large mining companies are disgruntedly withdrawing 
their trained teams from the search for uranium and the 
small independent prospectors, who made most of the 
original discoveries, are also giving up. Whether this first. 
reaction to the shock of the AEC’s announcement will be 
sustained remains to be seen ; the present disillusionment 
may perhaps be exaggerated in the hope of inducing the 
commission to change its mind about leaving uranium 
entirely without guarantees in eight years’ time. 


CONSUMER PRICES in the UNITED 8TATES 
INDEX NUMBERS 1947-49=100 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Tragic Twists in Cyprus 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


Wednesday 


N the days since Sir Hugh Foot’s return from London, 
Cyprus seems to have turned itself upside down. 
Instead of hysterical schoolgirls throwing coca-cola bottles 
at the troops in a juvenile frenzy for enosis, envenomed 
Turks have been fulminating at “ British murderers,” and 
left-wing Greeks accusing their right-wing brethren of 
being “ fascist ” tyrants. The island, normally an exasperat- 
ing conundrum, has become an imbroglio of rivalries and 
vendettas ; and, without indulging in alarm and despon- 
dency, it is hard to see how in the months ahead violence 
from one source or another can be averted. 


This weird, tense, topsy-turveydom is almost comically 
illustrated by a Turkish newspaper which, in its revulsion 
against the British after the tragic Nicosia riots, has 
declared that the eyes of the Turks have been opened and 
they are now obliged to support the atrocity allegations 
levelled against the security forces by “ their Greek com- 
patriots.” The enotists have had their thunder stolen ; but 
it would be wrong to regard their relative inaction as a 
mark of new flexibility on the cardinal issues. Nothing 
has happened to dispel the impression that if a policy 
statement in the House of Commons does not contain con- 
crete evidence that Britain intends to satisfy Greek Cypriot 
aspirations (and that, in brass tacks, means at least the 
return of Archbishop Makarios and negotiations with him), 
a new campaign of violence will be launched by Eoka. The 
terrorists have on the whole given the Governor the “ credit 
of time ” that he asked for ; it would be unrealistic to expect 
them to go on behaving rationally very much longer. 


But for the moment the limelight is on the Turks. If 
any doubt lingered about the extent to which a rather 
pedestrian programme of partition—which in the Greek 
view is a piece of political artificial insemination by Mr 
Lennox Boyd—has been worked up into a patriotic cause, 
it has been dispelled by the events of the past week. Yet 
with the Turks there is always the hope that if saner counsels 
can prevail in Ankara, these would quickly have repercus- 
sions in Nicosia ; which cannot be said in quite the same 
way of Athens vis a vis the Greek Cypriots. There are 
high hopes in Cyprus that the Ankara talks will at least 
result in some brake being put on the rabble-rousing activi- 
ties of the Turkish extremists in Nicosia. It is hard to 
escape the conclusion, however, that the British Government 
has gone further than it originally intended in giving the 
Turks a “ pledge ” on partition, and the Turk once having 
gained a point does not lightly cede it. 


The other major development in the past fortnight is the 
first open clash since the emergency between the Commu- 


nists and the Greek nationalists. This is unlikely to erupt 
into immediate violence, nor to affect greatly the current 
plans for a settlement, but it is fraught with significance 
for the future. Officially the Cyprus Communist party 
(AKEL) is proscribed, but so strong is the communist 
control of the Pan-Cyprian Federation of Labour (popularly 
known as “the old trade union”) that it is often the 
instrument of communist policy. The vast majority of its 
members are not dedicated, indoctrinated Marxists, but are 
malleable material in the hands of trained leaders. The role 
of the Left throughout has been an astute rather than a 
glorious one: it has been watching in the wings. Then 
for forty-eight hours last week, its able and vigorous leader, 
Andreas Zhiartides, took the stage himself and came close 
to being labelled the first man to challenge, not merely 
Makarios, but Grivas. But for the present this is a title that 
he vehemently abjures, and his concordat with the Arch- 
bishop has been reaffirmed. 

The communist leadership in Cyprus is known to have a 
three-stage programme which may be baldly summarised 
thus : for the present, with propaganda emphasis on the 
“unity of the people,” the left wing will staunchly support 
Archbishop Makarios as the leader, but will stake a strong 
claim to a share in any negotiations which might take place 
with the British Government—and will not take part in 
terrorism of its own volition. Secondly, if a period of self- 
government is inaugurated, the leftists are then likely to 
press for the formation of “a national front ”—a coalition 
with the Archbishop and the nationalists dedicated to com- 
pleting “the struggle for freedom” ; but they are signifi- 
cantly vague about the delicate matter of distributing 
portfolios. Thirdly, when enosis is achieved, the break will 
come ; the parallel freely cited is the 1945 dissolution of 
the Churchill government, with Archbishop Makarios the 
counterpart of Sir Winston Churchill. Thereafter, it is 
argued, the future of the workers will lie with “ progressive 
elements ” in Greece. 

The question of bases is unlikely to be stirred up by the 
Left as an immediate issue, but if and when a national 
coalition is set up (and this obviously depends on the Arch- 
bishop as well as on the Communists) it is safe to assume 
that the left-wing agitation against Anglo-American 
“ militarism ” will give London and Washington a new 
Cyprus problem to chew over. Meanwhile it has been 
announced that Mr Zhiartides is going to Athens to confer 
with the Archbishop. The prospect of these two men locked 
in close discussion in the Ethnarchy offices is a fascinating 
one for conjecture. What emerges from their talks might 
well be in the long run almost as important for the future of 
Cyprus as this week’s talks in Ankara. 
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OEEC’s Nuclear Agency 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


O* February rst, the Organisation for European Econ- 
omic Co-operation gives birth to its third offspring, 
after the European Productivity Agency and European Pay- 
ments Union: the European Nuclear Energy Agency. The 
number of its executives during the first half-year will 
probably be around fifteen, and the budget will amount 
to some £40,000. These modest figures show that the 
agency does not expect to be a giant ; they also express the 
promoters’ wish to be regarded as men of affairs eschewing 
red tape. 

The agency in its time should play three main parts. 
The first role is that of company promoter in research pro- 
jects. Arguments for joint European research have been 
strong ever since nuclear energy came on to the ambiguous 
stage where politics and technics meet. The immense 
variety of possible lines of nuclear advance and the re- 
sources required to explore the maximum have made joint 
effort attractive ; this idea underlies Euratom, too. The 
agency plans to build its first joint plant, “ Eurochemic,” 
at Mol in Belgium, to be ready in late 1960. This small 
plant for chemically treating spent fuel has interested 
twelve OEEC countries, including the Euratom members, 
who are majority shareholders (this partly explains the loca- 
tion), but not Britain, which has enough capacity of its own. 
The agency can also adopt plant which governments offer 
to pool. Britain has offered the homogeneous research reactor 
that is to be built at Winfrith Heath ; Norway proposes its 
boiling water reactor at Halden, and talks are under way. 
The British gesture is partly political, but pooling is useful 
in helping countries to pursue jointly lines of inquiry that 
they might otherwise drop. The British “ homogeneous 
aqueous ” reactor may be the reactor of the future. 


* 


The agency’s second role will be as lawyer, drafting 
European nuclear regulations. It wants a free trade con- 
vention for nuclear fuels and equipment—a complex point 
and somewhat theoretical when governments themselves are 
involved in the trade. It also hopes to sponsor conventions 
on public health safeguards, the prevention of accidents, 
and insurance. Plainly it is useful to standardise rules from 
the start over the widest possible area. One question, third- 
party liability, is specially important. Atomic accidents, 
though rare, can be such that the insurance companies dare 
not underwrite third-party risks. This has hindered de- 
velopment by industry in America, and could do so else- 
where. The solution might be for governments to assume 
certain risks ; but negotiations will be tricky, especially for 
accidents which involve more than one country. 

The third role of the agency will be as censor of the 
nuclear morals of the member states. A convention on 
security controls, still to be ratified, empowers the agency’s 
inspectors to see that no fuels under its supervision are 
put to military uses. This rule is applied also by the UN 
atomic agency, and was favoured by Euratom before France 
made a hole in it by insisting on having its own bombs. 

The agency’s promoters have certainly shown energy and 
persistence. In the present beautiful Paris weather they are 
off like the hounds of spring on winter’s traces, first in the 
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field, while the free trade area flounders through com- 
mittee rooms, and Euratom is shackled to the sick bed of 
its president, the overworked M. Armand. Yet, behind 
the surface the agency, too, has been troubled by— indeed 
partly derives from—the competition between the Six and 
the rest which is now found wherever the federal and inter- 
governmental roads cross. Moreover, paradoxically, the 
agency has materialised so soon partly because Britain has 
not given it the support lavished on the free trade area. 
The strength as well as difficulties of the latter come of 
its being the meeting point of Britain and the Six. The 
agency is not that. At one time, its champions even 
expected a British-Euratom association that would bypass it, 
Britain has shown little interest in “ Eurochemic,” except 
to sell equipment and lend experts. It has signed the 
security control convention, but Winfrith Heath will not 
produce fissile materials, and in practice the agency will have 
no inspectors in Britain. 

Euratom is not keen on having them either. It wants 
to assert its own control system, hoping that the United 
States will recognise this as a sufficient guarantee that 
American fuels will not go to making bombs. The agency 
will strive to impose its legal right to “ delegate ” its con- 
trol, and Euratom its practical one to carry out its own 
control without any agency spot-checks. Equally, there 
seems little chance that the United States will use the agency 
control in dealings with the Six, even were it not to reach 
agreement with Euratom ; and some Euratomists consider 
that the British could hardly deal with the Six less directly 
than America does. If they are right, the agency’s control 
system will be marginal. 


* 


The Euratom countries look mainly to the United 
States, and to Britain as second producer. They discount 
smaller European countries, despite respect for achieve- 
ments like Denmark’s Niels Bohr Institute and some Swiss 
engineering. Not wishing to appear completely unco- 
operative, they have neither put determined spokes in the 
agency’s wheel nor, certainly, a shoulder behind it. This 
attitude has strengthened the support for the agency 
amongst small countries. They fear that bilateral deals with 
Euratom might turn them into satellites of yet another 
major atomic power, and in the OEEC’s multilateral 
approach find safety in numbers. Also, neutrals like Sweden, 
Austria or Switzerland can welcome agency inspectors, 
where they would baulk at a Euratom badge. And the 
agency gives countries like Turkey their only chance to 
participate in nuclear development. 

Above all, the agency’s champions plead the “ eloquence 
of facts”: plant is the thing, and the agency offers some 
soon. It does not have Euratom’s $215 million research 
dowry over five years (“ Eurochemic” and Winfrith Heath 
will cost $40-$50 million in that time), but has three joint 
undertakings in view, and perhaps others in the offing. A 
start on Euratom’s ambitious power production programmes 
will depend on the persuasive power of M. Armand—and 
American backing ; admittedly, both may be great, but 
Euratom must contend with French budget cuts and the 
fears of some German power companies about costs. By 
contrast, the agency has already started, however modestly. 

The truth seems to be that the agency, despite gestures 
about building power stations, is essentially concerned with 
“ infrastructure ” and is not really comparable with poten- 
tially major producers of nuclear power like Britain, or, 
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unless it fails to weld the Six, Euratom. Without their 
backing it may even find it hard to go beyond its begin- 
nings, short-circuited by bilateral deals. But the larger 
countries cannot consistently refuse the multilateral 
approach. The extension of research and regulation over 
the widest area is inherently healthy. There seems room 
for the agency to play a genuine, if limited, part. 


Hamburg Between East and 
West 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


AMBURG’S natural communications are with central, not 

western, Europe. The distance from Hamburg to 
Bonn by road is 270 miles ; to Lauenburg, the nearest cross- 
ing point into east Germany, only 27. To Berlin it is 160, 
to Magdeburg 140, to Leipzig 210, to Poland (which has no 
direct access to the North Sea) 210, and to Bohemia (alto- 
gether coastless) 275 miles. From the port of Hamburg, 
where distance is medsured chiefly by water, it is nicely 
debatable which, relatively, are the farther away—the mer- 
cantile cities of western Germany with which existing links 
are inadequate, or those of eastern Germany and beyond 
whose established links with Hamburg, natural and 
developed, are adequate but at present neglected and 
obstructed for political reasons. 

In the circumstances it is scarcely surprising that in his 
situation report last month to the newly-elected Hamburg 
city assembly the usually equable Chief Burgomaster 
sounded a trifle irked by some of the consequences of the 
policies pursued in the remote and professedly provisional 
federal capital. “Bonn ”—ever a handy word for impersonal 
onomatopoeic expostulation—“ Bonn,” Herr Brauer pro- 
tested, “ should replace its outmodedly rigid foreign policy 
with new, more malleable and more flexible methods.” He 
urged a “ loosening of petrified fronts ” and a “ dismantling 
of the iron curtain which robs Hamburg of half its hinter- 
land.” Meanwhile the Free and Hansa City would con- 
tinue to foster an “ Elbe policy,” aiming at a revival of its 
traditional traffic with the east and south-east. 

Observing the ceaseless movement of cranes and shipping 
in the port and the many signs of solid wealth within the 
city, today’s visitor cannot but be impressed by Hamburg’s 
recovery and at first slightly puzzled by its cries of alarm. 
The port’s extensive free zone—which provides well- 
‘equipped sites for duty-free storage, processing, and trans- 
shipment (mainly to Scandinavia and the Baltic)—has never 
been busier, and seaborne trade has already reached its pre- 
war volume. Hamburg’s regret, it seems, is that things 
could be better ; its fear, that they may get worse. 

Maintaining that proportionately the postwar prosperity 
of Bremen, Rotterdam, and Antwerp has overtaken its own, 
Hamburg has disquieting thoughts about its topographical 
handicap in competing for a share of the European common 
market’s maritime trade. And although traffic with the 
natural hinterland (except Austria) has slowly revived there 
are indications that it is beginning to wilt again. The German 
Democratic Republic, Poland, and Czechoslovakia are 
running into currency difficulties on account of their trade 
through Hamburg, and are consequently pressing on all the 
more determinedly with their plans for developing the east 
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German and Polish ports of Rostock, Swinemunde, and 
Stettin, by which they hope to be able to avoid dealing 
with Hamburg almost entirely. 

As Herr Brauer recalled, the only really sound solution 
to Hamburg’s problem is to re-open the traditional hinter- 
land. In the names of Hansa, Kennan, and commonsense, he 
advocated that a beginning to healthier relations between 
east and west might be made through more active promo- 
tion of trade. No one, he pointed out, objected that com- 
merce with Spain implied obeisance to the Falange : no 
more was the cultivation of east-west trade a profession of 
sympathy with communism. The government is in a posi- 
tion to reply that the German-Russian trade agreement 
which has been intermittently in negotiation since last 
summer is expected to be signed in March or April. Herr 
Lahr, who leads the German delegation, is about to return 
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to Moscow to resume the talks. But the volume of trade 
envisaged—some DM1,ooo million each way annually for 
three years—would bring Hamburg only a fraction of the 
business it believes it could do once normal trade relations 
were restored with central and eastern Europe. 

Whatever improvements may eventually be brought about, 
Hamburg’s responsible planners must still reckon with the 
iron curtain remaining implacably where it is, and conse- 
quently take the necessary precautions. They are trying to 
expedite wherever possible all schemes for developing Ham- 
burg’s neglected westward communications. The long-pro- 
jected autobahn to Hanover, connecting Hamburg with the 
rest of the autobahn system, is at last under construction : 
some fifteen miles are already in use. Such pressure as can 
be is being brought to bear on the financially strained federal 
railways to electrify the main lines to the Ruhr and the 
south. There is satisfaction that Hamburg, not Frankfurt, 
has been chosen as the new Lufthansa headquarters. 

By far the soundest precaution would be to begin work on 
the projected North-South Canal, which would link the 
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AE! is helping to harness the power of hydrogen fusion 


The Atomic Energy Research Establishment first achieved controlled thermonuclear reactions in 
an electrical discharge chamber, known as Zeta, at a temperature a thousand times hotter than the 
sun’s surface. AEI is proud that one of its Companies, Metropolitan-Vickers, built and partly 
designed Zeta. An AEI research team, working for the most part under contract to A.E.R.E. 


and using a much smaller torus or discharge chamber known as Sceptre III, followed this success with 


controlled reactions at a temperature of nearly 4 million degrees. 


A MILESTONE 
IN THERMONUCLEAR 
RESEARCH 


The joint statement on thermo- 
nuclear research by the U.K. Atomic 
Energy Authority and the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission does 
not mean that the goal of electricity 
generation by this means has been 
reached: but it does mean that an 
important milestone has _ been 
passed. 

The achievement of the teams of 
Scientists at the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment, Harwell, and 
atthe Associated Electrical Industries 
Research Laboratory, Aldermaston 
Court, has been to fuse pairs of 
heavy hydrogen atoms together into 
helium atoms under controlled con- 
ditions. During this process energy 
is emitted in the form of neutrons. 
This fusion can only take place at 
immensely high temperatures, and 
a major problem has been to achieve 
such temperatures without vaporiz- 
ing the container in which the 
reaction occurs. 





THERMONUCLEAR ‘FUEL’ 
EXTRACTED FROM THE SEA 


The high temperatures required 
were reached by passing an electric 
current through heavy hydrogen 
taken from the sea. The hot gas was 
prevented from coming into contact 
with the walls of the container by 
the magnetic field associated with 
the current, which automatically 
applied a ‘pinch’ effect and kept the 
gas in the centre of the cylinder. To 
overcome the difficulty of protecting 
the ends of the cylinder, it was made 
in the form of a ring or torus. A 
further problem, that of the insta- 
bility or ‘wriggling’ of the discharge 
in the gas, was solved by applying an 
external magnetic field parallel to 
the discharge. 


FIRST ZETA, THEN 
SCEPTRE Ill 
The first apparatus to overcome the 
various obstacles was the Zero 
Energy Thermonuclear Assembly 
(ZETA), constructed and partly de- 
signed for the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment by Metropoli- 
tan-Vickers, an AEI company. A 


little later a smaller apparatus known 
as Sceptre Ill was built in the AEI 
Research Laboratory, and _ this 
achieved similar success. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

SCEPTRE Ill 
Sceptre Ill is an aluminium torus 
made of 12” diameter tubing with a 
mean ring diameter of 45”. It is 
threaded by an iron core weighing 4 
tons. Into this apparatus energies of 
up to 40,000 joules have been dis- 
charged, causing currents of up to 
200,000 amperes to flow in the heavy 
hydrogen gas. Temperatures of 
nearly 4 million degrees have been 
reached. 


AEI AND NUCLEAR POWER 


The prospects of using the power of 
fusion are, however, still distant and 
nuclear fission stations will clearly 
be needed for many years. AEI’s 
leadership in the nuclear field is 
further illustrated by its part in the 
building of the Berkeley Nuclear 
Power Station. 


AEI AND THERMAL POWER 
43% of the major generating plant 
put into service in England’s coal- 
and oil-fired stations last year was 
built by AEI. 

AEI AND WATER POWER 
The four most powerful waterwheel 
generators in the world — at Quebec 
—were built by AEI. Other im- 
portant waterwheel generators have 
been installed at San Esteban and 
Los Peares in Spain and more have 
been ordered for Kariba and for the 
Bakhra Dam in India. 

AEI BRINGS POWER 

INTO YOUR HOME 
The chances are that the power 
which comes into your home is 
brought there by AEI cables and 
controlled by AEI switchgear and 
transformers. And inside your home, 
have you got a Hotpoint washing 
machine, Mazda lamps, an Ediswan 
tube or valves in your TV set? 
These are all made by AEI: these 
are all ways in which AEI spells 
power for everyone. 


AE! spells power for everyone 
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TAPE IT 


The Stenorette is produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of tape recording instruments. Designed 
to meet the pace of modern business, it has all the 
features anyone could want in a dictating machine 


at a fraction of the cost. 


FROM HERE 


The Stenorette takes 25 minutes’ dictation for each 
spool of tape. It has instantaneous playback, automatic 
erase and back-space facilities, will record conferences, 
memos or incoming telephone calls and provide clear, 


balanced reproduction for transcription. 


Average cost 


52 gns 

: A (including the 
a basic accessories) 
GRUNDIG 


DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


GS 86a 
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Elbe just above Hamburg with the strategic east-west Mittel- 
iand Canal at Fallersleben, near Brunswick, and thus with 
the main network of west Germany’s vital inland waterways. 
It was estimated in 1950 that the 70-mile project would cost 
some DM4oo million, including the purchase of the land. 
Presumably it would now cost rather more, and Hamburg 
alone cannot foot the bill. To requests for federal funds 
Bonn replies that all there is to spare at the moment for 
public works of this kind is going into the canalisation of 
the river Mosel as promised in the Saar agreement with 
France. This inescapable political commitment, involving 
the construction of thirteen locks and the deepening of more 
than 120 miles of river, is expected to cost DM§20 million. 
Hamburg, it seems, must wait. Meanwhile, by boldly 
developing its oil refineries and local manufactures, it has 
already made itself into west Germany’s foremost industrial 
city. 


Mr Macmillan in 
New Zealand 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


R MACMILLAN may well be more popular in the parts 
M of the Commonwealth that he has so far visited than 
he was in his own country when he left it. He has at any 
rate left a most favourable impression in New Zealand and 
not least with the new Labour government which might have 
been expected to view the Tory prime minister with reser- 
vations. He showed a quick understanding and sympathy 
for New Zealand’s problems—which were put to him 
frankly—, a belief in the future of the developing Common- 
wealth which has been held here for some time and there- 
fore found ready acceptance, and an easy informality which 
quickly corrected any popular misconceptions about the 
unapproachability of British prime ministers. Even the 
British newspapermen who were accompanying him were 
surprised by his willingness to submit to press conferences 
and remarked ruefully that it was not quite the same at 
home. 

He had, of course, no need to try to convert New Zea- 
land’s new Labour prime minister, Mr Walter Nash, to a 
pro-British attitude. Mr Nash has always had that since he 
came to New Zealand from Kidderminster many years ago 
and his cabinet feels the same way. Mr Macmillan had one 
long meeting with the whole cabinet at which he gave what 
was described as “a most impressive exposition ” of the 
British approach to various world problems and those of 
the Commonwealth. Later he had separate meetings with 
Mr Nash himself and with the ministers responsible for 
economic affairs and defence. 

Mr Macmillan devoted little time to any detailed discus- 
sion of New Zealand’s defence and overseas commitments ; 
these appear to be satisfactory to the British Government 
and there is no reason whatever to suppose that they will be 
changed by the present administration. New Zealand 
politicians, who necessarily have more limited horizons than 
their British counterparts, undoubtedly benefited from Mr 
Macmillan’s clear and comprehensive fact reporting on his 
tour and particularly from his references to his Indian 


impressions and his estimate of the situation in South East 
Asia. 
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Whatever misgivings he may have entertained about the 
state of Anglo-New Zealand trade relations, Mr Macmillan’s 
visit should have reassured him that the sweeping import 
restrictions imposed by Mr Nash at the beginning of January 
were in no sense a retaliation against Britain for any alleged 
lack of sympathy with New Zealand’s desire to protect its 
British market. The Labour government has in fact been at 
great pains to prove to the country that it had no option 
about imposing immediate import restrictions if it were to 
protect its dwindling London reserves; thoughts of anti- 
British retaliation did not enter into the matter. 

Naturally, however, Mr Nash and his advisers took the 
opportunity of emphasising all the arguments in favour of 
helping New Zealand’s trade that have already been made 
in London by two successive trade missions, and of pointing 
out how dependent New Zealand is on its major market. 
But Mr Nash is quite realistic enough to understand that 
Mr Macmillan is as limited by his own domestic policies and 
problems as New Zealand politicians are by theirs, and that 
little can really be done except to explain New Zealand’s 
overseas marketing worries at first hand and hope that 
Britain will give the best treatment it can to one of its main 
food suppliers. No doubt Mr Macmillan was also told that 
New Zealand will welcome almost as warmly as Britain any- 
thing that can be done to bring down the prices of British 
exports, for the nine per cent increase in the cost of manu- 
factured imports last year played an important part in 
running down New Zealand’s reserves. There was certainly 
no element of bargaining in the discussions, but rather a 
recognition on both sides that when New Zealand is in a 
position to earn more on the British market it will be in a 
position to spend more. 

New Zealand’s arguments for a review of the Ottawa 
Agreement, which were put in London last year by the trade 
delegation led by Mr Holyoake, were reiterated to Mr 
Macmillan by Mr Nash. Just before Mr Macmillan 
departed, the two prime ministers gave a joint press con- 
ference at which they announced that preliminary discus- 
sions would be held in London in April and May with a 
view to re-examining the Ottawa Agreement later this year. 
When this re-examination is undertaken, New Zealand will 
undoubtedly seek stronger protection margins for its food 
exports. It is recognised here, however, that a re-examina- 
tion of the Ottawa Agreement is one thing—but that, in 
view of the vastly changed conditions of today, a reffirma- 
tion and extension of the agreement is quite another. 


Israel’s Purse Strings 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ow far is Israel economically dependent on the United 
States ? Between 1948 and 1956 Israel financed the 
absorption of more than 850,000 immigrants by importing 
foreign capital worth $2,400 million. Of this, more than 
60 per cent came from the United States. But official 
American aid to Israel—in the form of grants, Export-Import 
bank loans and other credit given with State Department 
approval—amounted to less than $400 million, barely 16 per 
cent of capital imports. 
The lion’s share of American aid is unofficial. More than 
$1,000 million has been transferred to Israel in the form of 
donations or investments by the Jewish community in 
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America. This explains Israel’s remarkable resilience under 
State Department pressure a year or so ago. Israel’s army 
could carry out its retreat from the Gaza strip and 
the Sinai desert at its own pace ; the country’s economy 
was not seriously incommoded by the temporary suspen- 
sion of the grant-in-aid, the postponement of the Export- 
Import bank loan and the other pressures designed to induce 
it to obey the United Nations. 

During 1956, Israel received $47 million from the sale 
of overseas bonds, chiefly in America. This was as much 
as the entire grant-in-aid and American official loans 
together. The United Jewish Appeal and-other donations, 
mainly from American Jewry, brought in $88 million. The 
value of German reparation payments also reached $88 
million, and another $26 million was transferred to people 
living in Israel as personal restitution from the West German 
authorities. Excluding short-term capital movements, 
Israel’s net capital imports in 1956 amounted to some 
$315 million. The official American contribution was thus 
less than 15 per cent. Israel was—and still is—economically 
dependent not on the State Department or the United States 
Treasury, but on the goodwill of American Jewry and the 
continued good faith of west Germany. 


* 


There are, of course, means by which the American 
government could interfere with the flow of private 
American-Jewish money to Israel. The tax exemption 
granted to United Jewish Appeal contributions (as to other 

_donations for charitable purposes) could be repealed, or the 
sale of State of Israel bonds forbidden. But in fact, as was 
proved during the Suez crisis, neither this administration 
nor any other is likely to embark on so un-American a course 
in order to force its will on a small country. Moreover, the 
American dollar is a free currency, and Americans who wish 
to transfer it abroad can always find ways of doing so. 

Israel’s trade with the United States is also not large 
enough for its dislocation to disrupt the economy. In 1956 
only 18 per cent of Israeli exports went to the United States 
compared with nearly 60 per cent to Western Europe. By 
far the largest single export to America was polished 
diamonds, the net value of which is small, since the crude 
diamonds are imported. The European market, which 
absorbed Israeli citrus fruit and industrial products, was 
therefore economically even more important than its visibly 
overwhelming share would indicate. 


Western Europe also sent to Israel almost twice the goods , 


supplied by the United States. Britain, west Germany, 
France and Finland have gradually emerged a; Israel’s major 
European suppliers, and each of these countries has shown 
in the past that its trading policies are not easily influenced 
by the State Department. The French, in particular, have 
been making a serious and successful effort to improve their 
standing in Israel, both by selling arms and by granting 
a $45 million credit in francs for the purchase of capital 
goods required for the development of the Negev desert. 

A high percentage of Israel’s imports from America consist 
of wheat, meat and other agricultural commodities which— 
in the limited quantities Israel requires—are readily obtain- 
able elsewhere. At a pinch, therefore, Israel could bear the 
limitation of its trade with the United States without suffer- 
ing more than discomfort. What it could not stand without 
strain is a highly unlikely eventuality—limitation of its 
imports of American private capital. 
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West Indian Manoeuvres 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDEN - 


R NORMAN MANLEY’S recent decision not to enter 

federal politics has been received less tragically in 
Jamaica than outside the West Indies. Like Mr Eric 
Williams in Trinidad, Mr Manley takes the view that his 
main task is to look after his own island at a critical stage 
in its development rather than to play for higher stakes on 
the federal level while incurring the risk that his People’s 


National Party would be defeated in the next Jamaican 


elections. 


When he announced his decision, Mr Manley spoke of 
the need to fight anti-federalist forces in Jamaica. This was 
a polite way of saying that he alone can bring Jamaica round 
tc accepting a political complex in which at first it seems 
that it would have to give more, economically, than it 
receives. Opposition to federation does exist in Jamaica, but 
Mr Manley claims too much in presenting himself as the 
only true federalist. The general Jamaican reaction is 
favourable, especially since there had been fear that this 
island would be stripped of its best men. Mr Manley and 
other PNP leaders express confidence that Jamaica’s interests 
at the federal level will be capably looked after by a team to 
be selected shortly. The probable leader of the team, Mr 
Vivian Blake, is a rising young politician who is sometimes 
mentioned as an eventual successor to Mr Manley himself. 

Meanwhile, negotiations with the Americans over the 
site for the capital, Chaguramas, are running into heavy 
weather while anti-American feeling mounts. Great pro- 
minence is given in the West Indian press to moves in the 
United States Senate urging the American government 


to resist efforts to dislodge the navy from Chaguramas. It 
is possible that this need for a common front on an issue 
of major importance is helping to unite the disparate units 


of the federation over the difficult early stages. But the 
feeling is also growing that the federation is getting off to 
a bad start, and the fear is commonly expressed that little 
interest may be taken in the federal elections when they take 
place in March. Some such calculation may be present in 
the minds of Mr Manley and Mr Williams: if federation 
breaks down, they will still hold the political leadership of 
their own islands, while if federation succeeds, they can 
still claim credit for it. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1958 
THE ITALIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


*THE MARKET. IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EUROPEAN CARS 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
PRICE INDICES OF ‘USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48 
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World-wide direct Shipping services —terminus of 500 miles of inland waterways. 
Largest Docks on the North East Coast —Deep-water Jetties. 
Splendid opportunities for establishment of new Industries—Sites, Raw Materials, 
Labour and Services readily available. 


For further information write to TOWN CLERK: GUILDHALL: KINGSTON UPON HULL 
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SALISBURY : 0n the morning of September 12th, 1890, Lt. Col. 


Edward Graham Pennefather and his Pioneer Corps reached the plain 

on which Salisbury now stands. As the site seemed ideal for a town he 

decided to build a fortress which would form the nucleus of the capital 

of the territory which Cecil Rhodes had obtained. The name of this 

fortress was Fort Salisbury. 

This decision marked the end of an adventure in which the Pioneer 

Corps—a mere handful ef men—built a wagon road through 300 ve auiannro 8: 
miles of difficult country in order te occupy and hold the land 

conceded by Lobengula, Paramount Chief of Mashona. The new 

town took shape immediately. The first three men to start business in it were a butcher, a 
baker and a lawyer; and since the butcher had no meat to sell, he was forced te go out 
with his rifle and bring back game for his shop! 

Today, Salisbury, capital of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, is a modern city of nearly 
200,000 people. Important both administratively and industrially, it is alse a collecting and 
distributing centre covering the principal tobacco, maize and mining areas of Southern Rhodesia. 
Business men who require information on commercial conditions in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland are invited to get in touch with our Intelligence 


Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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TAXATION REFORM—I 


Mr Amory’s Mantle 


R HEATHCOAT AMORY, one suspects, feels that he 

has inherited a hair-shirt from his predecessor. 

But he has also inherited, down a much longer 

line of descent, a responsibility to continue, so far as he 

honestly feels able, the reform of the British tax system. 

This is a slow job, but no matter for despair. A great 

deal has in fact been done following the reports of the 

Tucker Committees and of the Royal Commission, and 
also by the initiative of the Inland Revenue itself. 

The part of the Inland Revenue in tax reform has 
been important. Under the inspiration of the late Lord 
Waverley, the Revenue produced the 1945 Income Tax 
Act which refurbished the tax allowances against the 
using up of capital. They introduced the initial allow- 
ances and the balancing allowances and charges to go 
with them. The Inland Revenue secured the great 
extension of the arrangements for the granting of relief 
in respect of overseas taxation. These began with the 
restricted Dominion income tax relief that held force 
from 1922 to 1945 ; the present system offers relief of 
Overseas taxation on a reciprocal basis with individual 
Overseas countries; and since 1953 full credit has been 
allowed for overseas tax against tax in the United 
Kingdom. The Revenue must also be given credit for 
the Consolidation Act of 1952, uniting some fifty enact- 
ments into a single Act and reducing the weight of the 
statutes from six to one and a half pounds. 

But in taxation things do not stand still. The patch- 
work is spreading again and one could wish for a new 
consolidation every five years. It is nearly ten years 
since Sir Stafford Cripps set up the first Millard Tucker 
Committee to guide him on the taxable capacity of 
industry in a period of rapidly rising prices. Industry 
then complained that the 20 per cent initial allowance 
as it existed in 1949 gave insufficient help. If the 
Tucker Committee had felt able to give a clear lead it is 
Possible that “ replacement costs” would have been 


adopted for both fiscal and commercial accounting pur- 
poses. Unfortunately, the committee concluded : “ We 
are unable to agree with the view that a proper system 
of computing (taxable) profits must necessarily take into 
account changes in the value of money.” Orthodox 
accountancy practice had never accepted that proposi- 
tion either, and conservative accountants may be think- 
ing that falling prices now allow this old controversy to 
be tossed out of the window—though indeed they 
do not. But the result is that capital allowances have 
been governed by expediency. The Tucker Committee 
recommended that the existing system of initial allow- 
ances should be continued in an extended and dis- 
criminatory form. Alas, a few days after the issue 
of the report in 1951 Mr Gaitskell suspended them 
altogether. They have since been reintroduced, melded 
with investment allowances, and condemned by the 
Royal Commission ; and everybody regards them as a 
crude and uncertain way of accounting for inflation. 
But the first Tucker Committee covered in their 
terms of reference the whole field of the taxation of 
trading profits and of the many valuable recommenda- 
tions they made, a surprising number have got on to the 
statute book. Trading losses can now be carried for- 
ward indefinitely against profits earned in the same 
trade, and for the current and the next succeeding year 
against other income. Terminal losses can be carried 
back for three years. The losses incurred by some 
members of a group of companies can be offset against 
the profits earned by others. All in all, the United King- 
dom system for giving tax relief for losses is as compre- 
hensive and equitable as any in the world. The second 
Tucker Committee reported in 1954 on the taxation of 
pensions and allied subjects. It provided primarily the 
frame-work for retirement benefits for the self- 
employed, thus creating equity out of the previous con- 
fusion. This reform was substantially adopted in the 
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1956 Finance Act together with the exemption from tax 
of the capital content of purchased annuities. 

Finally, there is the Royal Commission which began 
work in January, 1951, and published its third and 
final report in June, 1955. Its hundred specific 
recommendations will provide the draftsmen with 
material for years to come. Patience is always neces- 
sary ; one of the recommendations of the 1920 Royal 
Commission, that cemeteries should be treated as wast- 
ing assets for tax purposes, eventually found its way into 
law thirty-four years later. How seriously will the 
Chancellor and the Revenue take the reports of the 
Royal Commission ? The 1956 Finance Bill was largely 
pre-empted for the proposals on pensions for the self- 
employed, though room and time were found for some 
rationalisation of the basis of assessment of overseas 
employments. But in the last Budget a start was made 
along two lines. First, the dilemma resulting from this 
country’s claim to tax all profits arising here, and also 
profits of undertakings overseas whose control and 
management are exercised here, was faced by creating 
the overseas trade corporation. Secondly, a start was 
made in personal taxation by dismantling the pre- 
historic barriers of surtax and earned income relief. 


AKEN together, the achievements of twelve years of 
T effort are impressive : capital allowances ; double 
taxation ; the extended allowance of losses and a host 
of detailed improvements in the assessment of trading 
profits ; retirement benefits for the self-employed ; some 
betterment of personal allowances ; and the overseas 


trading corporation. But a staggering programme of 
reform already mapped still needs to be carried out. 
The misfortune is that it is beyond the capacity of the 
Chancellor, the Revenue, Parliament or tax-payers and 
their advisers to deal with more than one or two major 
pieces of fiscal legislation each year. What, then, should 
have priority ? 

The Royal Commission was asked to give a list of 
priorities, but could not do so, because fundamental 
differences of principle led three of its members 
to submit a separate memorandum of dissent. So the 
initiative is largely with the Treasury and with the 
Inland Revenue. As long ago as May, 1956, the Revenue 
told the Institute of Chartered Accountants that it could 
help by suggesting an order of priority for the imple- 
mentation of the Royal Commission’s recommendations. 
The Institute gave a memorandum to the Chancellor 
nearly a year ago, and this should provide a useful 
check-list against future progress. The memorandum 
breaks down the recommendations into five categories : 
major and minor recommendations to which the highest 
priority is attached by the Council of the Institute ; 
recommendations which should be implemented as soon 
as possible ; recommendations which are considered 
desirable ; recommendations on which no view is 
expressed ; and those which the Council does not 
approve. For good value an additional list is given of 
changes that the Council supports but which were not 
dealt with by the Royal Commission. 
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The major items in the first category are obviously 
those of immediate practical importance. The expense 
rules, for both Schedule D and Schedule E, lead the 
way. Some time ago Mr Thorneycroft asked profes- 
sional bodies to submit to him examples of the notorious 
limitation of the Schedule E definition of allowable 
expenses to those “necessarily incurred in the 
performance of the duties” so that he might consider 
them before the budget next April. Next comes the 
proposal that the hardship caused by progressive taxa- 
tion where incomes accrue with marked irregularity 
should be mitigated by averaging. On this the chartered 
accountants regard a 50 per cent range of fluctuation 
in incomes as too stringent a qualification for averaging, 
and would prefer a 20 per cent range—which was 
in fact used in the relief of earned incomes which fell 
during the war. Thirdly, the council proposes that 
capital allowances should be given for commercial 
buildings—a point that the Royal Commission itself did 
not regard as urgent. On the valuation of stock the 
council supports the recommendation that no single 
method should be imposed on a trader ; he should be 
free to adopt any proper method that is suited to his 
business, subject to safeguards relating to the effect of a 
change from one method to another. 

Unlike the first Tucker Committee, the Royal Com- 
mission thought that a change in the method of charging 
trading profits, from the previous year to the current 
year basis, was both feasible and desirable. The 
Institute, speaking with the authority of a body respon- 
sible for unravelling the tangles of the existing system, 
lends its strong support to this proposition. It also 
recommends—and surely with reason—that the provi- 
sions for charging surtax on the undistributed profits of 
director-controlled companies should be recast so that 
they cover not the whole of the undistributed profits, 
but only that part which it would have been reasonable 
to distribute. It has yet to be seen whether this proposal 
has been jettisoned by Mr Thorneycroft’s folding up of 
the Cripps umbrella from August Ist last year. Mean- 
while the full rigour of Section 245 applies to director- 
controlled companies. Finally there is the question of 
replacement allowances to take care of inflation. This 
matter was not dealt with by the Royal Commission ; 
indeed, it based its report on the hypothesis of a stable 
price level. But the accountants come back to it in their 
list of additional matters. Perhaps they can give a more 
positive lead by recognising that in commercial accounts 
an amount set aside to cover a replacement allowance, 
however calculated, is a cost and not an appropriation. 

Expenses, fluctuating incomes, stock valuation, the 
basis of assessment, capital allowances on commercial 
buildings, replacement allowances—here is a pro 
gramme to give the Treasury and the draftsmen full 
employment for several years. But there remains one 
further reform more urgent and deserving than all the 
rest : the reform of the profits tax. To most people 
this has a priority all of its own, and 1958 ought to be 
a very good year to deal with it. This tax that nobody 
loves will be examined more closely next week. 
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VERY seeker after a house goes through the same 
‘misery—always after the house, the paragon that 
has never yet been built. The “ well-kept garden, 

stocked with fruit trees,” turns on inspection into two 
currant bushes straggling across a mud patch; the 
newly hung and proudly displayed wallpaper insults the 
eye ; the plumbing system should be the centrepiece of 
the Parkes Museum. Finally, after incalculable 
emotional cost, a “ house that will do” is found. The 
financial costs are calculable and, to the capital-less, not 
consoling. 

As estate agents use the adjective “ desirable,” it has 
nothing to do with beauty. A “ desirable residence ” is 
a house like thousands of others : “ desirable” really 
means mortgageable. That is the key word for almost 
all house buyers. The estate agent usually provides his 
services free to them—and often they include a useful 
contact with a building society. His charges fall on the 
5 per cent on the first £300, 2} per cent on 
the next £4,700, and 14 per cent on the remainder. 

If the estate agent’s list fails to attract, one can turn 
to an architect and build a house that is desired instead 
of merely desirable. Tripping lightly through the 
gauntlet of planning consent (not always easy, for the 
man in the district council office sometimes claims to 
know best) the man who builds for himself will find that 
architects’ sees. start at 10 per cent on {£500 or less and 
run down at 4 per cent per {£500 to 6 per cent on 
over £4,000. Such fees and the price of land 
(which is expensive on a good building site) will 
be taken account of in the valuation of the property for 
mortgage. Many recent mortgage advances have been 
on newly built houses, but most of these are houses 
designed and erected by a builder (sometimes using 
money lent him by a building society), conforming to 
the worthy but dull standards of a mortgagee’s valuer. 
Building societies are not venturous. They thrive on the 
conventional houses that they and everyone knows, and 
it is not easy to secure a suitable advance on a house 
built to nonconformist taste. 

This does not prove that they are stuffy. But, to 
protect themselves, they must feel reasonably confident 
that the house will secure a ready sale without an undue 
fall in its value throughout the life of the mortgage. 
So they prefer the three- or four-bedroomed house built 
in the suburbs in the late thirties, or in a postwar build- 
ing estate. That is where the demand clusters. They do 
not like the exotic or the old fashioned—the crumbling 
but underpinned cottage or the commodious but tie- 


‘ barred Victorian mansion. They will not accept short 


leases (and they will look only at leases with 30 years 
still to run after the last repayment). Long leases (some 
run up to 999. years) they will consider. Apart from 
his other costs, the mortgagor then pays the ground 
rent, subject to deduction. of tax... They do not. like 
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flats, offering mortgages only on modern, self-contained, 
purpose-built maisonettes (though in Scotland, with 
its tradition of tenements and wynds, the policy 
is less restrictive). The tighter) money is, the 
greater is their preference for the commonplace. 
Their lending depends very much upon the 
personal credit of the borrower. The rule of thumb 
is that repayment and interest should not take more 
than about one-fifth of a purchaser’s income. For 
incomes below £750 and for those in the surtax range 
(where in fact the income rule seldom needs be applied) 
the proportion may come down to one-sixth. The rules 
are not inflexible ; much is left to the judgment of the 
local branch manager, so long as he keeps within his 
quota. 

Having made an offer “subject to contract” for a 
house on which he can obtain a mortgage, the would-be 
purchaser is faced with a bill for legal and other 
costs :— 


BILL OF COSTS 


Purchase price and valuation £2,000 £3,000 £4,000 £5,000 
Mortgage advance 80 per cent £1,600 £2,400 £3,200 £4,000 


€ « £s £ s. £ s. 
Conveyance fee (registered 
WT dadtsaiacdedacnceus 25 0 35 0 40 0 43 15 
Land registry fee............ 5 0 7 10 10 0 12 10 
Conveyance stamp duty .... 10 0 I5 0 40 0 75 0 
Mortgage stamp duty....... 4 0 6 8 0 10 0 
a 10 10 14 10 18 10 22 10 
Search fee, etc., say........ 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 
Inspection fee (on mortgagee’s 
GO Gaictdacdcsdccceees 5 @ 2 6 7" it 0 
Survey fee (on purchaser’s 
WOE A wiccdwadcuceesaes 15 15 21 0 26 «65 31 10 
Total Costs :— 
Registered Land...... ‘ 7 5 109 0 154 15 209 5 
Conveyance fee (unregistered 
Ms tadwisieesaseccacen 37 10 52 10 60 0 67 10 
Other fees (as above)...... 48 5 66 10 104 15 153 0 
Total Costs :— 


Unregistered land...... 85 15 119 0 164 15 220 0 


The consolidation of these fees, especially through the 
composite charges arranged by many mortgagees, may 
sometimes reduce total costs below the scale fees shown 
above. But a tricky conveyance will swell the bill. None 
of these costs should be regarded as inescapable. 
Regrettably mortgagees do not show the purchaser 
their valuer’s. report; and for his own protec- 
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tion he should secure an independent valuation—or 
even a more costly full structural survey. 

Then come the bills for the incidentals: a life 
insurance cover on the mortgage (though building 
societies do not normally insist on such a cover); 
insurance on the house (normally 2s. 3d. per cent on a 
comprehensive policy with additional premium for flood 
risks) ; removal expenses ; repairs (which may be miti- 
gated by a maintenance claim in relief of the Schedule 
“A” tax assessment) and redecoration ; re-equipment 
and re-furnishing ; the cost of putting the garden in 
trim, and so on. There may even be road charges, if the 
road has not been taken over by the local authority, and 
these can work out between {4 and £5 a foot, but this 
is unlikely on newly built property. 


HE incidentals are formidable, but the purchaser’s 
: chief concern is to know what mortgage he can 
obtain and what it will cost. “‘ As much as can be got ” is 
the motto of most mortgagors. The normal maximum 
advances on freehold property with vacant possession 
(based on the valuation or purchase price, whichever 
is the lower, and that usually means the valuation) are 
shown in these figures for a building society currently 
charging 6 per cent : 


THE NORMAL MORTGAGE 


Maximum 
Normal term 
advance of 
years 


Monthly 
gross 
payment at 
6 per cent 


Normal 


Valuation eivanee 


Age of 
Property Per cent 
Pre-I918... £750 75 £560 

» se. — £4,000 £3,000 
1918-39... £2,500 £2,000 

«ance | £2,800 
Newly buile £2,500 £2,000 

» ~~» £4,000 £3,200 

These are typical figures, but some building societies 
are already charging more than 6 per cent. It is occa- 
sionally possible, indeed, to secure advances up to 
gO or 95 per cent, either by a mortgagor’s deposit of 
additional security, or under the Macmillan Act (with 
the local authority guaranteeing the excess advance) or 
through a mortgage guarantee insurance policy (usually 
requiring a single premium of 73 per cent on the excess 
advance). Even 100 per cent advances are possible 
when an employer puts up a guarantee for his employee. 
But with money tight, all mortgages have strict quotas ; 
a good proportion of first-class risks are being turned 
away ; advances or the life of the loan are often reduced ; 
priorities are given to existing investors or borrowers of 
the building society or to business introduced through 
such contacts as estate agents or builders associated 
with the particular society. : And the older the house, the 
lower down in the queue comes the borrower. 

Rates charged by a building society can be and 
usually are changed over the life of the loan. Normally 
this alteration in interest rates is accommodated not by 
a change in the monthly payment, but by lengthening 
the period over which the payments are made. When 
mortgage rates are high and the loan period already 
long, such an extension may be impossible, since the 
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monthly payment would then contain a negligible re- 
payment of capital and consist almost wholly of interest. 
As the years pass, the interest element in mortgage 
payments grows smaller and the capital repayment 
grows larger. 


EXAMPLES OF MONTHLY COSTS 


BUILDING SOCIETY MORTGAGE BUILDING SOCIETY MORTGAGE 
at 6 per cent for 25 years at 6} per cent for 20 years 
Gross Gross 

Year Interest Interest 

per £100 per £100 


a, s <¢, é ~¢ ¢€ 
0 17 HSt: 45 5 0 
3 0 


Principal 


per e100 Yeer Principal 


per £100 


et ss 
SEN: se 


6 ee 
10th .. 


Z 10th .. 
Sth . 3 Bee 
20th .. 12 20th .. 
2h .«. 19 


Total .. £94 


NRWAUDMH 


8 £100 0 0 Total.. £77 18 9 £100 0 0 


LIFE OFFICE LOAN against an Endowment Policy (without profits) at 6 
per cent for 20 years 


Amount 
Age of Loan 


Gross Net 
Premium  Premium* 


£s. d. s. d. £ «= & s. 
25 7s ig Il 10 0 1S 
25 10 12 16 2 15 12 


30 7 4 19 9 10 15 
30 10 13 Ws 15 a! 


35 e 22 15 10 15 
35 10 16 9k 15 12 
40 007 9 4 1 10 15 
40 3, not 40 15 12 
* Assuming tax at 8s. 6d_ in the £ 

A purchaser can, alternatively, try to secure a fixed 
interest loan for the full term, with no reduction if rates 
fall in later years. This he might do through a private 
lender, or through his local authority, though he will 
find that its current rate of interest (tied to what the 
Public Works Loan Board charges) is no less than 7 per 
cent. Or he can take out an endowment policy with a 
life office and secure a house purchase loan against it. 
Neither the endowment premium nor the loan interest 
will change from one month to another. One life office 
is currently charging 6 per cent, but will advance only 
60 per cent of the valuation ; another offers bigger 
advances, close to the building societies’ limits, but is 
charging 63 per cent. The rates, varying from one office 
to another, are competitive, but endowment premiums 
increase with the age of the borrower ; the building 
societies allow for this age factor by limiting either the 
size or the life of the loan. 


Gross Net 
Interest Interest* 


COSTS OF THE MORTGAGE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Term Rate Gross Net 
years per = = 


Mortgage 


Total 
Advance 


Interest* Net Outlays 
£ £ 


25 6 1,895 1,089 
25 6 2,842 1,634 
20 6} 1,559 896 
20 6} 2,338 1,344 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Loan on Endowment Policy (without profits) at 6 per cent for man 
aged 30 years 
Net 
Endowment 
—" 


£ 
20 1,437 1,380 
20 2,129 2,070 
25 1,383 1,725 
25 2,043 2,588 
* Assuming tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 


Term 
years 


Net 
Interegt* 





ce 
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Interest on house loans ranks for tax relief. On a 
building society loan, relief takes the form of a reduc- 
tion in total taxable income (so that as the interest 
element in the payment diminishes, the relief and tax 
coding is adjusted). On loans against an endowment 
policy (the premiums on which also rank for tax relief 
under the life assurance rules), tax at the appropriate 
rate is deducted at source ; that is the borrower pays 
net interest to the life office. Thus, in comparing costs 
in the final table, interest and the endowment 
premium have been shown after tax at 8s. 6d. in the f. 

Put in this way, the costs of home ownership, though 
they do not compare unfavourably with unsubsidised 
rents, are formidable. But social inertia and rent sub- 
sidies are more potent than these costs in explaining 
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why only about one-third of the houses in this country 
belong to owner-occupiers, compared with nearly two- 
thirds in North America. Against these costs, the man 
with capital can set down the interest he loses by using 
up his capital to make a cash payment for his house. 
But most house purchasers—mortgages cluster around 
£2,000 and {£2,500—have little capital. They can 
escape rent only through a mortgage. It is the one and 
only fccm of saving—compulsory in a sense—that many 
people do. But how many of them choose to do so 
without weighing the full cost of the mortgage, local 
rates and Schedule A tax ? Yet a growing number think 
the cost worthwhile to have a roof of their own—or a 
roof they can truly call their own when the last repay- 
ment has been made. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Interest Rates at Work 


STRONG market in sterling and a further rise in gilt- 
A edged, carrying the Financial Times index of 
Government stocks up from 80.26 to 80.58 in the week 
ended on Wednesday, have been the features of a market in 
which the widening differential of interest rates between this 
country and most foreign centres has become an important 
force. This week’s sharp drop in the New York Treasury 
bill rate has called into being arbitrage business between 
London and New York. The London bill rate is now 61% 
per cent and the New York bill rate 2% per cent. The 
difference of 4 per cent, offset by a premium on the three 
months’ forward dollar equivalent to an interest rate of 
3's per cent per annum, leaves a clear margin of about 
is per cent on covered interest arbitrage between the two 
centres. This has led to some demand for sterling on 
American account, and partly explains the firm tone of the 
official dollar rate at about $2.814. 

Covered arbitrage involves the purchase of British 
Treasury bills matched by a forward sale of the equivalent 
sterling. It has little ultimate effect on the British gold and 
dollar reserves, because the bank which provides the forward 
dollars covers itself by a purchase of spot dollars. The main 
factor in the strength of sterling is still the continued com- 
mercial demand for sterling from North America, persisting 
despite the fall of sterling area commodity prices. That 
demand has been supplemented in the last few days by a 
little buying of long dated and even undated sterling 
securities on American account. The combination of these 
factors would have had a marked effect on the dollar rate, 
but for the quiet though persistent buying of dollars by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, which should find its reflec- 
tion in the January reserve figures, to be published early 
next week. Transferable sterling has also been in fair 
demand, strengthening from $2.7885 to $2.7895. 

It is inevitable, as the market begins to see high interest 
rates in London getting to work and presumably pulling in 





gold, that people in the City should begin wondering, how- 
ever prematurely, how long it will be necessary to keep the 
high interest rates in London pegged. If—the argument 
runs—the spring and summer are to pass without any 
relaxation, the tightening, which may become necessary in 
the autumn, when the seasonal pull is against sterling, could 
carry London interest rates very high indeed. That kind of 
thinking helped an industrial share market that seemed sold 


out to stage a rally with the start of the new account on 
Wednesday. 


THE ECONOMY 


A Brighter View of Output 


N the provisional estimates of industrial output for 1957 
I as a whole that they released this week, the official 
statisticians have revised upwards their indices for August, 
October and November, and have forecast a further slight 
improvement in the level of activity, after making allowance 
for seasonal factors, in December. These revisions do not 
significantly affect comparisons between 1956 and 1957— 
there was an increase, but of only about 14 per cent, between 
the averages for the two years. But they tend to contradict 
the impression given earlier of a possible downward turn in 
the last few months of the year—a statistical sign which had 
been in line with the slightly more than seasonal increase in 
unemployment, the apparently continued shrinkage in the 
labour force at work, and reports of increased short-time 
working and redundancy in some industrial areas. 

The apparent strength of output in December—seasonally 
adjusted, it looks at first sight to have been 140-141 per 
cent of the 1948 level—will have owed much to the remark- 
able level of production in the motor industry in view of the 
longer shut-downs than usual during Christmas week. 
Revisions for the earlier months derive mainly from more 
favourable assessments of manufacturing output (though not 
quite as favourable as Mr Butler’s in last week’s economic 
debate, when he managed to translate an increase over the 
first 10 months of about 2 per cent into one of § per cent). 
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Many industries report their output quarterly, not monthly, 


and somé take a long time about it, so that slight revisions ' 


of this kind are always liable to be made to the index for 
several months back. It may be that intermediate engineer- 


ing activity was being stimulated by demand for motor com- 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(Seasonally adjusted) 
(1948= 100) 


All industries Manufacturing 
1956 1957 1956 1957 


136 142 139 
137 141 142 
137 141 141 


137 140 140 
140 139 144 
142 141 147 


139 139 144 
138 137 142 
140 142 145 


October 137 139 141 
November 140 140 


December 140-141 139 


ponents: and though new orders are now not so easy to 
come by, the makers of plant and machinery are still deliver- 
ing investment goods at a rapid rate. This revised record of 
‘production, it is worth noting, would seem to show no net 
result at all, as yet, from the tightening of the credit squeeze 


in September: it seems surprising that the timelag should 
be so long. 


Rising National Expenditure 


cee output as a whole, according to estimates of 


the Central Statistical Office based upon expenditure 
data, was 5 per cent higher in value in the first nine months 
of 1957 than in the corresponding months of 1956; after 
allowing for increased costs and prices, it was 1} per cént 
higher in real terms. The whole economy, that is to say, 
moved precisely in line with industrial production, which 
would seem to imply a similar expansion in the other half 
of the economy—in agriculture, transport, communications, 
public administration, distribution and the service trades. 
However, what direct evidence there is of the increase in 
non-industrial output suggests that it was under 14 per cent: 


CHANGES IN EXPENDITURE AND OUTPUT 


| Estimated 
Changes between | real 
Jan.-Sept., jJan.-Sept., 19562 | change 
1957 an at 
Jan.-Sept., 1957 | constant 
prices 
9° 


£ mn. £ mn. % yA 


Consumers’ expenditure +400 +4 | +1 

Public authorities’ current ex- 

i + 83 +3 (\|—2to-—3 
| 


+181 +8 | 44 
— a physical increase | 


stocks and work in progress.. nica 
Exports of goods and services. - +5 


Total final expenditure at 
market prices 19, +957 +5 
Met by :— 
Gross domestic product 14,053 +702 +5 
Imports of goods and services. 3,357 +181 +6 
Net taxes on expenditure .... 1,889 + 74 +4 


Final output 19,299 +957 
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there still seems to be some discrepancy between estimates 
based on expenditure and those based on indicators of 
production. 

Taking into account a 3 per cent risé in ‘the volume of 
imports of goods and services, the CSO reckons that total 
resources available in the economy were 2 per cent greater 
in the first nine months of 1957 than in the same period 
of 1956. Personal consumption, which accounts for just 
over half of total demand, rose by 13 per cent and took the 
largest slice of these extra resources. At the same time there 
was a real decline of some 2 to 3 per cent in the current 
expenditure of public authorities (the decline in central 
government outlay alone was somewhat greater). Exports 
rose only 13 per cent in volume and the biggest increase 
was that of 4 per cent in fixed investment, heavily concen- 
trated on vehicles. Over the nine months the rate of increase 
in investment rose in the public sector (particularly in trans- 
port and communications) but levelled off in the private 
sector. By the third quarter of the year private manufac- 
turing industries were investing no more, in real terms, than 
they had been doing twelve months before. 

Stockbuilding, according to this reckoning, seems to have 
continued throughout the first nine months of 1957, at a 
high rate: it is believed to have absorbed about one-third 
of the extra resources. Over the last three years the-volume 
of stocks and work in progress has risen by an eighth— 
considerably more than the increase in industrial or total 
output during that time. 


Rising Incomes—and Costs 


OR some time the Central Statistical Office has been 
F edging towards estimates of personal income, expendi- 
ture and saving: these have now been published as a 
welcome addition to the latest set of quarterly national 
accounts. Wages and salaries account for two-thirds of 
personal income and their quarterly estimation is based on 
the PAYE tax returns made regularly to the Inland Revenue. 
From a sample survey of how quarterly figures of pay and 
tax were related in 1954-55, the CSO has translated the 
changes since then in total tax receipts each quarter into 
changes in the payroll, after allowing for any alterations in 
rates or allowances. Movements from one quarter to the 
next may be questionable—why, for instance, is there a fall 
in the second quarter of the year ? But comparison between 
similar periods in one year and the next should give a 
reasonably accurate picture and this may be broadly true 
too of the estimates of other forms of personal income, 
although some of these must involve a fair measure of 
guesswork. 

Wages and salaries once again led the way last year. In 
the first nine months they were 6 per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1956 but income from self-employment, 
rent, dividends, and interest rose by only 2 to 3 per cent 
and welfare payments by 4 to § per cent. (Consumer prices 
went up 23 per cent between the two periods.) In towl, 
personal income was § per cent higher before tax, 4} pet 
cent higher after tax. Since consumer spending rose only 
4 per cent, it is deduced that people continued to save last 
year. The figure of saving not only embraces a wide defini- 
tion but is a residual item and consequently a shaky one. 
Nevertheless the accounts suggest that personal savings in 
these nine months were some £100 million above the very 
high level reached. in the same months of 1956. 

The provision of these quarterly estimates of wages and 
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salaries, prompts, it may seem ungratefully, the question 
once again as to whether the British statisticians could not 
provide monthly payroll figures as do the Americans. The 
trouble would seem to be that PAYE returns do not all 


PERSONAL INCOME AND SPENDING 


(£ million) 
Wages Total Taxes & Consumer 
and personal national expendi- ‘‘Saving” 
salaries income insurance ture 
1956 Ist quarter...... 2,730 4,120 622 3,087 411 
2n ay aa 2,725 4,251 470 3,318 463 
tar ee 2,785 4,264 553 3,395 316 
Te -@. setes 2,850 4,415 486 3,609 320 
ar te ae ccs 2,905 4,339 674 3,195 470 
mee a “aheua 2,870 4,444 502 3,449 493 
SO ee denis 2,960 4,484 586 3,556 342 


relate to the same period—some, for instance, will be sent 
in every four weeks, others every five weeks. It would be a 
pity, however, if such procedural differences were to kill 
this idea. But the next step forward from Great George 
Street seems likely to be the quarterly assessment of com- 
pany profits which it is hoped will start later this year. 


LOMBARD STREET 


National Discount Accounts 


HE balance sheet and chairman’s statement of the 
National Discount Company do not clear up the points 
taised by the preliminary profits statement. Commander 
Lovel Coke states that the balance of profit is “ calculated 
upon the same principles as heretofore, and after making a 
provision towards securities depreciation.” But there are 
differences in the descriptions of how profits are struck and 
in the auditors’ certificate, that leave many matters obscure. 
The 1956 accounts stated that the balance of profit had 
been struck after “ making a provision towards securities 
depreciation ” ; the 1957 balance, it is stated, includes “ the 
excess of amounts added to the book values of securities 
for customary amortisation of discounts on short-dated 
securities purchased below redemption values over a provi- 
sion made towards securities depreciation.” 

The argument of the management appears to be that it 
has always been the company’s practice to write up the 
values of securities bought below par, anticipating part of 
future redemption profit, just as it has always been the 
practice to write down securities bought at a premium. 
But many people will feel that there is a material difference 
between a net writing down of the portfolio (as in 1956) 
and a net writing up, as the latest accounts show, when 
this writing up coincides with a larger uncovered gap 
between the market value and the book value of the 
National’s portfolio. The auditors draw attention to the 
increase in disclosed depreciation, from {2.5 million to 
£3.1 million (on a bond portfolio reduced from a book value 
of £83.6 million to £67.9 million) ; they do not draw atten- 
tion to what is presumably an element in this widening, the 
change in the definition of the valuation from “ at or under 
cost and below their redemption values” at the end of 
1956 to “at cost plus a proportion of discounts on short- 
dated securities purchased below redemption values ” in the 
latest balance sheet. 

The logic of the National’s book-keeping over the years 
seems to be to disregard fluctuations in capital values which 
are expected to have no ultimate bearing on the profitability 
of the business. That is the argument that is brought in to 
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justify the anticipation in 1957 of pardof the future redemp- 
tion profit on the bonds—a system that would equally 
understate the favourable effect of any downward move- 
ment of interest rates. The profit as shown brings into the 
accounts of a particular year the expected share of a future 
capital profit that will eventually be realised—provided that 
the bonds are held to final redemption and the company is 
not forced to make premature realisations. The average 
life of the bond portfolio is again stated to be just under 
three years, and the directors may argue that there is no 
undue risk in booking an instalment of profit on them, as 
they did last year. But it is still a profit that is contingent 
on events, and not one that has been earned in any final 
sense. Moreover, the National does not charge against 
current profits the losses realised during the year on sales 
of securities ; it is not easy, indeed, to see how this loss was 
covered. As defined in the National Discount accounts the 
profits figure means very little to shareholders or the public ; 
and it would be kind to describe the small increase (from 
£202,103 to £208,117) shown for a year of admitted diffi- 
culty, in which the two other leading houses both show 
lower profits, as a paradox. 


“JT Am the Market...” 


OTH the Union Discount, the giant of the market, and 
Alexanders, that also makes up its book at the year 
end, show, like the National, a reduction in their bond 
portfolios and an increase in bills. Alexanders shows only 
a fractional reduction in its securities portfolio, at £31.8 
million, and an increase in bills of just over {10 million, 
to £70.6 million. But the Union shows bills up by £21.4 
million, to £185 million, and bonds, at less than market 
value, down by £14.5 million, to £5§8.2 million. The chair- 
man, Lord Kennet, refers to the company’s aim “ in these 
difficult days with their uncertainties about Bank rate, to 
trim the ship by reducing our holdings of bonds, in length 
of maturity and in amount, and by promoting business in 
bills.” The contingent liability on commercial bills re- 
discounted is up from £21.3 million, to £34.§ million, the 
highest ever. 

Impressive new information about the business of the 
Union Discount was also given by the manager, Mr Arthur 
Trinder, in his evidence before the Bank rate tribunal. The 
Union’s turnover of bonds, Mr Trinder revealed, averaged 
in 1956 some {£31} million a week; turnover of bills 
averaged rather more than £88 million a week. Immediately 
before the Bank rate increase on September 19th, the bond 
book was between {80 and £85 million. This clearly im- 
plies a substantial run down between then and the end of 
December, part of which presumably resulted from the en- 
cashment in November of the maturing 2} per cent Serial 
Funding Stock. But sales of some {£12 million, Mr Trinder 
stated, were made in the week following the increase in 
Bank rate. 

Mr Trinder was asked by the Tribunal why, since he him- 
self expected some increase in Bank rate, he sold after and 
not before. The answer highlights this company’s peculiar 
limitations: “I am the market in certain short bonds, so 
therefore I have to sit tight and do nothing. . . . The 
market is not big enough for a company like the Union 
Discount to move effectively in one day.” Technically, 
when disposing of large blocks of securities, Mr Trinder 
does not sell: “ you do not offer stock ; you say to a broker 
if he sees a buyer will he bid you.” 
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Tin Council’s Firm Decisions 


ITH much needed vigour -the International Tin 
Council has fought back a second crisis of confidence 

in the metal. The chart shows how forward tin was sold 
down to a discount of more than £27 a ton below the cash 
price as last week’s meeting of the International Tin Council 
approached. The assumption of those who were selling 
must have been that the Council would not, or could not, 
hold the cash price at £730 a ton. There were some grounds 
for such scepticism: 
between the last days of 
November and the end 
of December the buffer 
Ww. stock had to buy 5,000 
\ tons of tin. In the 

\ il market there is little 


TIN PRICES 


CASH 


£ per ton 
740 


doubt that it has con- 
tinued to take in tin at 
about 1,000 tons a week 
in January, and that 
upwards of 17,000 tons 
of its buying capacity of 
just over 23,000 tons 
must have been com- 
intention, the Council 


- SUPPORT 


| 3 MONTHS 
| FORWARD 


mitted. To show its firm 
made four decisions: 


(1) It disclosed that it had called up on December 30th 
the final contribution to the buffer stock, thereby 
admitting that the buffer stock then held 15,000 tons. 

(2) It extended the present quota period during which 
27,000 tons may be produced from March 14th to 
March 31st. That makes the period 3} months instead of 
three for the same quota and makes the rate of restriction 
40 per cent (60,000 tons per annum) instead of 284 per 
cent (just over 40,000 toms per annum). 

(3) Exports were fixed for another quarter—April-June, 
1958—at the same rate of restriction, i.e., at 23,000 tons 
for the three months. 

(4) Delegates unanimously agreed to recommend their 
governments to consider the creation of a special fund to 
be put at the disposal of the buffer stock: manager. That 
implies an addition of undisclosed amount to the buffer’s 
buying power. 


TIN OUTPUT QUOTAS 


Quota Quota 
34 months 3 months 

Dec. 15-Mar. 31 Apr. I-June 30 

tons tons 
Congo .... 8- 2,416 2,059 
Bolivia .... . 5,516 4,699 
Indonesia .. . 5,516 4,699 
Malaya .... 10,625 8,625 
Nigeria.... : 1,442 ~ 1,288 
Thailand... . 1,985 1,690 


Country Perc&ntage 


BM occ 27,000 23,000 

On any sort of arithmetic, though not necessarily on every 
sort of psychology, the Council has done enough to stop 
the rot. Calculations of the gap between unrestricted 
supplies and expected consumption range around 30,000 to 
40,000 tons a year. Restriction is to be at the rate of 60,000 
tons a year. The tin which is now reaching the buffer stock 
manager in embarrassing quantities represents the reduction 
of surplus stocks by consumers and supplies that had reached 
the pipe line before restriction took effect on December 15th. 
The pipe line should be drained within a couple of months. 
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Prospects for the Scheme 


HERE are many in the tin industry who doubt the 

wisdom of the decision to make the floor price £730 a 
ton instead of £640 as originally proposed. A restriction 
scheme with a low support point is always, stronger than one 
with a high one ; the element of defence for the marginal 
producer at the expense of his more efficient neighbour is 
less, and the incentive to producers outside the scheme to 
increase their output is much smaller. But nearly all the 
critics now see that a retreat on the support point when 
the scheme is facing its first serious test would kill it. For 
the moment those who favour a low price policy must be 
content with the fact that the buffer stock manager has been 
given permission to sell in the neutral price range starting 
at £781 a ton—if he gets there. 

Tin restriction is now causing unemployment in the pro- 
ducing countries and must be biting hard into profits. Never- 
theless, it appears. that it can be made to work on two 
assumptions. First, it must be supposed that the British 
Government will continue to refrain from sales from the 
British stockpile, and at this price level the assumption is 
believed to be well founded. Secondly, it must be assumed 
that the American stockpile, with holdings of tin 
which could easily swamp the buffer, will _ still 
maintain a benevolent neutrality. Given those two 
assumptions, confidence among consumers should be 
gradually restored, but there is a long way to go. America, 
much the largest consumer, has drastically curtailed its 
takings of tin from Europe and from Malaya. Shipments to 
the United States, normally in the region of 5,000 tons a 
month, dropped in November to 1,380 tons and in Decem- 
ber to 1,104 tons. 


MOTORS 


Space for a New Standard 


HE only two firm points in the flurry of speculation that 
has arisen this week over Standard Motor’s future 
plans are that it has rented a factory in Coventry from the 
Ministry of Supply and that it intends to use it for extra 
facilities in the further expansion of its car production. 
Neither is strictly new: in his last annual statement Lord 
Tedder revealed that the company were negotiating for 
extra premises for, as he then stated, “ the introduction of 
motor car paint and trim facilities ” and that it was working 
on.a new car model programme, for which it had retained 
the services of the Italian designer Giovanni Michelotti. 
What the new factory, which was formerly used by the 
Daimler organisation and runs to 280,000 square feet, will 
actually be used for has not yet—so Standard say now— 
been decided. But the company is up against two major 
bottlenecks at the moment. The tractor plant at Banner 
Lane is running virtually at its full capacity of 100,000 a 
year—actual production has now reached the annual rate 
of 95,000 tractors—and if that is to be increased signifi- 
cantly more space will have to be found somewhere. And the 
company’s car and commercial vehicle output is now 
running at the rate of 85,000 a year which is the limit of its 
own and its sub-contractor’s body-making capacity, though 
well short of Canley’s assembly line capacity which could 
redch 130,000 a year. Whether Standard uses the new plant 
at Radford to expand its production facilities, or whether it 
shifts various ancillary departments from Banner Lane and 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


A million motor vehicles rolled 
out of British factories last year, 
made by machines with the 
strength of giants, the precision of 
‘ watchmakers. Only electricity— 

: powerful, adaptable, precisely 

; controlled—could have made 

' this possible. Industry’s need for 
- electric power is constantly 

0 growing ; and ENGLISH ELECTRIC 



























h is helping to meet it by equipping 
e many of Britain’s new power 
4 stations—including Hinkley 
" Point, the world’s first 500,000- 
1 kilowatt atomic power station. 
10 
ye 
a, 
its 
to 
a 
n- 
For every British family that 
hat had a car ten years ago, nearly 
ure two families have cars today—a 
the total of nearly four million cars, 
‘tra Thus electricity, which powers 
om. the factories that make the cars, 
- helps to bring the convenience 
a of motoring to more and more 
ing people. Serving the motor car 
ned manufacturers, and prominent in 
every type of industrial activity, 
the ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies a 
will great range of motors and 
— control equipment to harness 
ajor the mighty power of electricity 
net 


for everyone’s benefit. 


iving 


The ENGLISH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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Canley to Radford so as to keep production nearer the final 
assembly lines, remains to be seen. The company intends to 
spend about £1 million over the next two or three years on 
the whole scheme, and hopes to bring Radford into opera- 
tion within twelve months. 

Guesses about the new car are heavily in favour of a light- 
weight model with several new engineering features—auto- 
matic transmission and independent suspension have been 
suggested. But Standard is keeping silent: all it is prepared 
to say is that “ the new model has been evolved after inten- 
sive world market research, because it is intended for 
exactly that—the world market.” 


THE ESTIMATES 


£154 Million of Supplementaries 


HE story of the estimates, on which Mr Thorneycroft 
T resigned, was not carried any further by last week’s 
economic debate in Parliament, but in one respect the 
budget accounts were made to look a little better than they 
seemed before. The expected supplementary estimates for 
1957-58 for agriculture were presented only just before the 
debate, for an amount of nearly £54 million (of which £45 
million was attributable to the additional cost of the 
domestic price guarantees in consequence of the fall in 
world prices), and the Chancellor stated in the debate that 
the further supplementaries for 1957-58 to be presented 
shortly will total about £100 million. The year’s gross 
addition will thus be about £154 million, which is appreci- 
ably less than had previously been rumoured. It is now 
known that part of the addition will,be for defence. The 
underspendings on other votes to be set against the supple- 
mentaries will not be known until the end of the year, but 
the Chancellor emphasised that they will be “ considerable.” 
The totals of the defence and civil estimates for 1958-59 are 
expected to be published towards the end of February. 


BANK FIGURES 


The Credit Trend 


HE statements of the clearing banks for mid-January, 
following hard on the heels of their end-year balance 
sheets, suggest that the steepening in the curve of credit 
expansion reflected by the end-December figures may have 
been exaggerated by special temporary influences. The 
January statements also show the extent of addition to the 
clearing banks’ gilt-edged portfolios occasioned by the issue 
of the 54 per cent Exchequer Stock. Bank investments rose 
in the first fortnight of January by £33; million ; a larger 
part of that must have been purchases of the 54 per cent 
Exchequer stock. The gross take-up of this new issue was 
surely notably larger than the net figure, since the Govern- 
ment broker was selling it against the maturing 4 per cent 
Conversion Stock and other bonds. 

The banks’ net deposits fell by £124 million in the two 
weeks, following their rise of £211 million in the last six 
weeks of 1957. The turn-round in gross deposits was still 
more marked, owing to the swelling of balances in the 
Clearing at the year-end. The best indicator of the latest 
credit changes is to compare the January with the November 
statements. In these eight weeks net deposits rose by £156 
million, compared with an increase of £135 million a year 
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before ; liquid assets were up £132 million, a little less 
than a year before; and advances fell by £15 million. 
Borrowers other than the state boards repaid £34 million, 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Jan. 15, Change since 
1958 Nov. 20, January, 
(£ million) 1957 1957 
PDs cketadsiacices 6,709 -7 +201 -0 +176-4 
““ Net ’’ Deposits*........ 6,392-1 “et + 156-2 + 168-6 
o 

SINS ie dks cdccces 2,536-1 (37-8) +132-0 + 88-8 
Ge nb tidddawcadeesus 550-3 (8-2) + 16-2 + 25-3 
2 ae 423-3 (6-3) + 11-3 — 42-1 
Treasury Bills ,......... 1,434-8 (21-4) +110-7 +131-4 
GON Sk. des cccdiccs 127-7 (1-9) — 6:2 — 25:7 
i eee 3,941 -4 (58-7) + 30-0 + 85-2 
Investments............ 2,082-4 (31-0) + 45-1 + 90-2 
PRR i o's ini ncttece 1,858-9 (27-8) — 15-2 — 5-0 
SONGP BNET oo ccc cccsee 77-5 + 19-3 — 17-6 
PU sceiendedcdeuwen 1,781 -4 — 34-5 + 12-5 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


compared with £25 million in 1956-57. This trend of 
rising liquidity and falling advances apparent since the rise 
in Bank rate is likely to be sharply reversed in the current 
weeks as the big tax payments fall due. 


ATOMIC APPOINTMENTS 


Strengthening the Board 


ONSIDERABLE internal reorganisation seems to be going 
¢: on within the Atomic Energy Authority following 
fairly sharp criticisms in the first of Sir Alexander Fleck’s 
three reports. ‘Che Fleck report, however, merely provided 
an excuse for making changes which some members at least 
on the Authority’s board believed were long overdue. It 
was noticeable that when Sir Christopher Hinton left the 
Authority at the beginning of the winter, his post as director 
of the industrial group centred at Risley was taken over by 
his deputy, Sir Leonard Owen, but his seat on the Board 
was not. Indeed, it remained unfilled until last week, when 
W. R. J. Cook, the deputy director of the weapons group 
at Aldermaston, was formally appointed as the director 
“responsible at Board level for policy questions concerning 
the Authority’s factories and the engineering aspects of the 
Authority’s work.” 

It was not only Sir Christopher who was carrying out two 
man-sized jobs. The AEA is divided into three groups— 
research centred at Harwell, engineering centred at Risley, 
and weapons at Aldermaston. Both Sir John Cockroft and 
Sir William Penney, directors of Harwell and Aldermaston 
respectively, were doubling this executive work with 
responsibility for policy and planning in these fields. Sir 
John has now given up the post of director of Harwell to 
concentrate wholly on research policy, and Sir William 
Penney will do the same when a replacement can be found 
for him at Aldermaston. The changes illustrate the trans- 
formation that has taken place in atomic energy even since 
the Authority was formed five years ago. Its plants have 
completed the metamorphosis from inconsequential, unpre- 
dictable adolescence into a middle-aged jog-trot with its 
occasional bursts of bad temper, as at Windscale. They do 
not any longer require babying along by the country’s fore- 
Most scientists, whereas future policy does need their whole- 
time attention. Particularly difficult questions must be 
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decided during the next few months about reactor develop- 
ment, and in particular the eventual impact of fusion. 
Important decisions also need to be taken about the new 
research centre at Windfrith Heath, how it is to be staffed 
and what work it should do. Some of these are decisions 
that should rightly have been taken a year or eighteen 
months ago. The backlog of work facing the board is 
considerable. 


STEEL 


How Not to Get Grabbed 


HAIRMEN of the major steel companies are united in their 
. determination to oppose renationalisation of steel to 
the last ; but somewhat disunited over just how to go about 
this. Stewarts and Lloyds this week received overwhelming 
support from their shareholders for the resolution the board 
had proposed pledging support to a vigorous “ Mr Tube ” 
campaign against the Labour party’s declared intentions. 
Dorman Long’s board did not itself propose any such resolu- 
tion, but supplied the wording for one proposed by a share- 
holder at an informal meeting following upon its annual 
meeting: and the board of United Steel accepted a similar 
resolution proposed by one of its shareholders at its annual 
meeting on Thursday. Sir Walter Benton Jones, in a special 
statement supplementing his remarks circulated with the 
company’s report and accounts, said “ It would be wrong to 
suppose that companies which have not [asked for a resolu- 
tion approving of active opposition to nationalisation] will 
not be equally active. In our case... we feel sure we already 
have the full support of the shareholders for anything 
we do.” 

Sir Walter added that the steel companies were going to 
organise their opposition through “ courses which we hope 
will be co-ordinated.” The British Iron & Steel Federation 
has clearly worked out a broad strategy for propaganda on 
behalf of private ownership in steel: its current factual 
prestige advertising, emphasising ambitious plans for expan- 
sion, excellent labour relations, and the good impression 
the industry makes on independent observers, is a model of 
its non-controversial kind. Clearly there can be more 
opinions than one about the right places to which one’s 
arguments should be addressed, the tone appropriate at 
any time, and the time, perhaps, to change one’s tone. The 
federation is clearly disinclined to get into head-on collision 
too soon with proposals Labour has still never specifically 
set out: and it is clearly embarrassed about the possibility 
that “ Mr Tube” may believe it essential to do just that 
and that such views may have more appeal for shareholders 
than any more fabian tactics in defence of private 
enterprise in steel. This is strictly a domestic matter for 
the industry, upon which the sympathetic outsider simply 
cannot offer useful advice. The predicament is gravely 
harming the industry’s chances of raising capital for expan- 
sion, as Labour is well aware ; nor will that prevent the 
party from attacking it for not expanding enough, when the 
time comes. But it seems doubtful whether Mr Harald 
Peake’s request to the Labour party and the trade unions to 
decide and disclose their policy soon would necessarily 
benefit the industry. Labour is committed to the principle 
of renationalisation, and are unlikely to change that by any 
decision for the present ; the longer it remains uncommitted 
to any irrevocable pattern, perhaps the better. 
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COPPER 


The Cartel that Never Was 


AST of the important copper groups to agree on a I0 per 
L cent cut in production is Rhodesian Anglo American, 
which has now decided to reduce its planned output for 
1958 by 27,000 tons to 243,000 tons. It will do so ina 
most ingenious and intelligent way. Its Bancroft mine, 
which was intended to produce 40,000 tons this year, will 
cease production for a year. But the other two mines in 
the group, Nchanga and Rhokana, will not cut output— 
indeed, they will increase their production by 13,000 tons. 
By way of compensation to Bancroft they will pay the 
interest on Bancroft’s £3 million of § per cent notes and 
£64 million of 6 per cent loans; they will also pay the 
cost of Bancroft’s pumping and primary development which 
will be pushed ahead. Nchanga and Rhokana will thus 
fare better than they would have done if they had cut pro- 
duction, and Bancroft, which turns out to be a wet mine 
with a production cost for its first nine months of the order 
of £400 a ton, will have had a breathing space in which to 
get its basically valuable property in order. Last year it 
incurred a loss of {1} 
million. It would have 
had no chance of avoid- 

_— : ing a loss this year, and 
COPPER at 10s. 6d. its 5s. shares 
will become the specu- 
lative counters for those 
who want to take a view 
of copper cheaply. 

Concentration of the 
impact of necessary cur- 
tailment on the least 
efficient producer, an 
increase in production 
from those units that can 
still make profits and 
preparedness to meet 
an expanding market when it comes are all features of 
the Anglo American decision and are all worthy objectives. 
It remains pertinent to ask: “Ten per cent curtailment 
below what level ?”” The Anglo American group restricts 
Io per cent below its planned production for 1958. Final 
figures of actual production for 1957 are not available, but 
it seems likely that the restricted production for 1958 will 
exceed by some 10,000 tons the unrestricted production of 

1957. Rhodesian Selection Trust, father to the cartel that 
never was, has virtuously restricted by 10 per cent below 
actual production for 1956, but has claimed an exception 
by insisting on a reasonable output for Chibuluma (which 
was not then producing). It is quite obvious that a total 
of the voluntary production cuts, from Chile, from the 
Congo, from most American producers, and from the two 
Rhodesian groups, mostly nominally of 10 per cent, but all 
below different datum lines, has no very precise meaning. 
For what it may be worth, the total seems now to be 
approaching 250,000 tons. It is significant that producers 
are trying to close a gap between production and con- 
sumption which was calculated to be about 200,000 tons 
a year ago. That gap must now be wider, and the market 
still fears that the producers have done too little and too 
late. (Continued on page 432) 


MARGINAL RHODESIAN 
PRODUCTION COST* 





* Based on Roan Antelope and 
excluding replacement. 
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Zero Energy Thermonuclear Apparatus 


HE scientific papers released on 
T Friday last week show how Britain 
and the United States stand in relation 
to each other in thermonuclear research. 
British scientists claim, to quote Sir 
John Cockcroft, to be “go per cent 
certain” that they have achieved con- 
trolled thermonuclear fusion. The 
Americans do not. 

How British scientists have done this, 
the physical processes they used and the 
implications of their success were dis- 
cussed in an article in The Economist of 
January 4th. In the seven scientific 
papers, two of them British and five 
American, that have now been published, 
the following facts emerge :— 

1. Serious research in thermonuclear 
fusion began in Britain in 1947. No 
work was started in the United States 
before 1951, and it was not given serious 
consideration before 1953. 

2. The Zeta apparatus at Harwell 
consists of a hollow ring of 4 inch 
gauge aluminium one yard in bore and 
three in diameter, linked by the iron core 
of a vast pulse transformer; fifty 
scientists have been engaged on it; it 
took two years to build and cost 
£300,000. Zeta is much bigger than 
any similar apparatus in the United 
States. So even is AEI’s Sceptre III, 
which is one-third the size of Zeta and 
cost £10,000. Most American equip- 
ment for thermonuclear research 
consists of straight tubes of up to 24 
inches long which give only limited 
results. The one ring-shaped (or torus) 
apparatus used for this research in the 
United States is the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Perhapsatron; this is a small 
glass ring two inches in bore. 

3. Size has an important bearing on 
thermonuclear _ reactions. Extremely 
high temperatures are needed and they 
must be held for a reasonable period, 
ideally for about a second. The trick is 


WHY HEAVY HYDROGEN? 


A hydrogen atom has a single 
positively charged particle balanced 
by one electron. One in every 
3,000 atoms is 


THE FUSION PROCESS 


Extreme heat 
causes... 





deuterium or heavy hydrogen. This 
has a second, uncharged particle in 





collisions among 
deuterons 





Concentric magnetic fields squeeze hot gas toa 
dense column floating in middle of the torus, 
axial fields keep it smooth 





Magnetic field lines 


to keep the gas in the torus tube from 
touching the walls of its containing tube. 
When that happens, its temperature 
drops immediately and fusion cannot 
occur. The bigger the bore of tube, 
the more room is given for the column 
of gas to avoid the walls. 

4. Both countries have reached high 
temperatures—5 million degrees C in 
Zeta, nearly 4 million degrees in 
Sceptre III, and an estimated 6 million 
degrees in Perhapsatron. High tempera- 
tures have been held much longer in the 
British experiments—on Zeta five- 
thousandths of a second; and on Sceptre, 
one two-thousandth. American workers 
have not yet sustained such extreme tem- 
peratures for more than one or two 
millionths of a second. The difference 
between these small times is itself 
immense, British scientists have achieved 
a substantial measure of control over 
the hot surging gas used in the fusion 
process; without such control no 
workable system for obtaining power 
from fusion would be conceivable. 
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5. The first evidence from Zeta that 
controlled fusion was possible dates 
from August 30th last year. Sceptre III 
followed on November 25th. In the 
United States Perhapsatron began to 
get high temperatures for much shorter 
periods on December 17th. The most 
interesting difference between the results 
shown by Zeta and Sceptre is that the 
latter uses only a fraction of the power 
that Zeta needs; this difference is ex- 
plained by sharp differences in working 
pressures and techniques rather than by 
Sceptre’s smaller size. 


HE next step is to get much higher 
T temperatures in Zeta, and to design 
bigger apparatus with about the same 
bore of tube, but substantially greater 
diameter, capable of reaching 100 million 
degrees temperature. Here, it is hoped, 
may be the forerunner of an actual 
fusion power system. 

Zeta’s temperatures are limited at the 
moment by the amount of current that 
can be run in to heat the gas. -The 
condensers now installed cannot give 
more than 200,000 amperes, and extra 
condensers are being fitted to raise the 
current to 500,000 amperes. Tempera- 
ture rises rapidly as current is increased 
(proportionately to the square of the rise 
in current), and by this time next year 
Zeta should be running at 30 million 
degrees. 

To this, however, there may be one 
important qualification. One of the 
most important of the five American 
papers, a theoretical comment by 
Professor Spitzer of Princeton on the 
Zeta results, points out a real dis- 
crepancy between what theory says 
should happen inside Zeta, and the rapid 
heating that actually takes place. “ Some 
unknown mechanism,” he _ writes, 


“would appear to be involved,” and 
British scientists are inclined to agree 
with him. Up till now, this unknown 
mechanism has been on their side; it 
may not always be so co-operative. 





Nuclei repel each other but the presence of the second un- 
charged particle in the deuterium atom weakens this repulsion 
and is the starting point for fusion. 





release a 
neutron and 


three million elec- 
tron volts of energy. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE FEES 


Refurbishing the “ House” 


N Throgmorton Street the shrewd man looks for his 
]. hedge against inflation. But the costs of running and 
improving the services of the Stock Exchange are themselves 
subject to inflation. Routine costs have risen ; provision 
against the redemption of debentures has to be made ; the 


Clerks’ Subscription Fees 
Old New Old New 
Rate Rate Rate Rate 
gns.  gns. ; aa 


75 Authorised 30 
Active 60 80 clerks 
- members 85 100 


HS | Unauthorised 
30 | clerks 30 


Retired 40 
members 50 Settling room 


100 clerks - 10 


| 
Members’ Subscription Fees 


Quotation Fees 


Quotation fees for amounts 
under £1,000,000 remain un- 
changed, but the flat rate of 
500 guineas for amounts over 
£1,000,000 has been changed 


Entrance Fees 


A member entering the Stock 
Exchange with three sureties 
will continue to pay an entrance 
fee of 1,000 guineas and a 
member entering with two 
sureties one of 500 guineas. to the following scale :— 

The entrance fee for author- £l to 3 750 gns. 
ised clerks is to be raised from £23,, 000 
50 to 60 guineas and for un- > ~~ 
authorised clerks from 15 to £10 ,, .‘* 

20 guineas. Over £20 mn. 


CONTACT MASTS 


INDUCTION MOTOR 


Push and Go 
in Mining 


TRACTION MOTORS 
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compensation fund is to be built up to £250,000 in the next 
six years ; publicity demands a growing share of the budget ; 
and in not more than twenty years’ time it is hoped to 
rebuild the London Stock Exchange itself. The Council, 
therefore, hopes to build up a fund of £1,500,000 which 
together with a mortgage would finance a building costing 
£4,500,000. 

That is the background to the plans the Council has just 
announced for increasing the annual income of the Stock 
Exchange by about £120,000. Two thirds of that sum— 
£80,000—will be found from members’ pockets and the 
other third—about £40,000o—from an increase in quotation 
fees paid by companies whose securities are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. No part of it falls on the main users of the 
Stock Exchange’s facilities—the investing public. The pro- 
posed changes are detailed in the accompanying table. They 
have to be accepted as inevitable for an institution whose 
business seems likely to be concentrated more and more in 
the hands of a smaller number of member firms. 


SMITHFIELD FIRE 


Insurers Count the Cost | 


HE losses of the fire insurers become news when a great 
: conflagration occurs like the burning out of the poultry 
section of the Smithfield market. The London insurance 
market—and the risk is well spread through it—will have 
to pay the City Corporation, which owns the market, about 
£1 million ; perhaps another £500,000 has been lost in 
tenants’ equipment and stock. This loss may be spectacular, 


To charge the NCB locomotive a 
contact mast is swung out to connect 
with the power supply ; the electricity 
drives two induction motors which set 
the two 14-ton flywheels (a tenth of 
the locomotive’s total weight) spinning 
up to their maximum operating speed 
of 3,000 rpm. The kinetic energy thus 
stored in the spin is sufficient, on re- 
conversion into electric power and 
supplied to the two traction motors, to 
drive the locomotive for 30 minutes at a 
speed of 15 mph. It takes about 2} 
minutes to charge the locomotive, by 
which time the equivalent of 18 kWh is 
stored ; about 12 kWh is used by the 
time the flywheels have slowed down to 
their minimum operating speed of 1,800 
rpm. The locomotive has four forward 
and four reverse speeds, and the gyros 
are enveloped in hydrogen at reduced 
pressure which acts as a coolant and 
reduces loss of gyro rpm. 


FLYWHEELS 


$ ie idea of putting energy into 
flywheels so as to harness the spin 
put into them after the initial charge 
has been stopped is not new. Nor is 
the idea of storing energy in a vehicle 
while it is stationary to drive it when 
it moves off. The “fireless” loco- 


motive that gets its steam from 
stationary boilers has been used in 
shunting yards for many years; so 
have electric battery delivery vehicles, 
which function on a similar principle. 


The two notions come together in 
miniature in the child’s “push and 
go” toy. Now this combination is 


‘being studied for full size vehicles: in 


Italy in suggestions for an electrogyro 
bus which would run on city transit 
services, charging its flywheels at con- 
venient halts; and in this country 
in an electrogyro locomotive developed 
by the National Coal Board in 
conjunction with Sentinels and 
Oerlikon. 


The prototype is now undergoing 
surface trials in Northumberland ; if 
proven technically and economically 
the construction of a fireproof under- 
ground locomotive will probably 
follow. It will be interesting to 
compare its practical efficiency with 
electric vehicles that store power by 
battery: anything that brings electricity 
into the field of motive power for 
vehicles independent of any lines is 
worth watching. 
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. SUNVIC 
k 
| CONTROLS 
n 
ie 
le 
PROGRESS 
y | 
se 
in 
More complex industrial pro- 
One of the most pleasant aspects of a P & O cruise is the high cesses— increasing need for 
standard of comfort in cabin and public rooms. Here you competitive efficiency—they both 
settle down at once. Everything around you says ‘welcome, make great demands on control 
relax and forget the fretted world for a while’. Your cabin d : 
becomes a place of slippered comfort when the excitement of methods and we are continuously perfecting 
vat the day is over. Sound sleep prepares you for the delights and more advanced techniques. 
ry experiences of. the next day. This ‘make yourself at home’ We have developed a unique safety monitoring 
ce feeling sets the key for a truly wonderful holiday that will system for Berkeley, the | 
Ave benefit health and outlook long after the cruise is over. , oe 
out firstcommercial | 
: Ask for the full cruising programme from your : 
bw local Travel Agent or direct from nuclear _— saan 
ar, 


inaddition to supplying 
considerable instru- 
mentation for this and 
three research reactors in Britain and Western 
Germany. 

For industry generally, particularly the fields of 
oil, chemicals and steel, we can offer compre- 
hensive electronic and ,pneumatic control 
systems including automatic data handling 
equipment. 

We are already well-known for a 
wide range of control and recording 
equipment used in both industrial 
and scientific research programmes. 


Pos 


P & O 14/16, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. WHItehall 4444 
122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 















|SUNVIC| 


An A.E.Il. Company 


Mis: 4 eo 
H. i Ss F; u f u re ? Those who would know more of our activities are invited 


to write to: 
This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD 
(including spastics, wee cee depending on P.O. BOX 1, HARLOW, ESSEX. Tel: Harlow 25271 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
DONATIONS can help us NOW 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS 
Old Town Hall, Kenningten, London. $.E.11 





SC/63 
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Yes, but is this Profit-Sharing scheme 


actually doing you I.C.I. people any good? 


Far from it. So far, only about a quarter of the stock 
involved has been sold. Most of our people 
seem to like the idea of having a 


personal stake in their own Company. 





eo 
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but few years pass without some serious fires at home or 
abroad. As the Smithfield outbreak showed, fires can 
spread with disconcerting rapidity. Fire prevention in 
recent years has had to contend with increasing concentra- 
tion of industrial production and with massive storage in 
big buildings without adequate fire brakes. 

Last year three fires in this country caused damage of 
more than {1 million. The worst of them—the Jaguar fire 
at Coventry—cost more than £2 million and exceeded the 
expected loss on Smithfield. Nevertheless, it is not expected 
that last year will turn out too badly for fire insurers. 
Estimated fire damage in Britain and Eire in the first eleven 
months of 1957 at £243 million was slightly less than in the 
corresponding period of 1956. For each of the previous two 
years total fire wastage has been about £27} million. 


SCOTTISH BANKS 


Charges Raised 


COTTISH banks have long distinguished themselves from 
their larger English brethren by maintaining a stan- 
dardised and published scale of charges to credit customers. 
From March rst, in accordance with notice given last May, 
those charges will be increased. The banks point out that 
charges have been stable since 1952; meanwhile administra- 
tive costs have risen, advances have been held down by 
official requests, and the rise in interest rates has not been 
favourable to the Scottish banks, with their high ratio of 
deposit accounts. 

The general increase in charges—which will not apply to 
the London offices of the Scottish banks—will be rather 
more than 50 per cent, but the opportunity is being taken 
of amending the basis of the scale to conform more closely 
with costs. Current accounts are to be charged at 30s. for 
each ledger page of 40 entries, debit or credit ; the minimum 
charge will be 12s. 6d. a half year. As in the past, the 
charge will be offset by an allowance, increased from 6d. 
to 9d. for each £100 of the minimum daily credit balance 
on the account during each calendar month. Accounts that 
are especially expensive to handle because of unusually large 
cash transactions or for other reasons will be subject to an 
additional charge arranged with the customer. 

The customer of a Scottish bank may still be slightly 
better off than many customers of one of the clearing 
banks. His 9d. an entry compares with a basis of charging 
that varies considerably, and is often not known to the 
customer concerned, but is generally believed to average 
round about Is. an entry. But by no means all bank 
accounts in England are charged on ledger entries. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Going Stereophonic 


HE BBC’s experiments in stereophonic sound can be 
T taken as a curtain raiser for the arrival on the market, 
probably in about twelve months’ time, of the first stereo- 
phonic records. “ Three-D” tape recordings of the kind 
used by the BBC have been on the market for several years: 
these tapes have the sound recorded in two channels rather 
as a stereoscopic film is photographed from two angles. It 
takes three pieces of equipment to play them ; a tape deck 
with a special amplifier and two separate loudspeakers 
placed at an angle so that their sound meets at a focal point, 
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just as the two images of a 3-D film meet on the screen. 
This is essentially equipment for the high fidelity enthusiast 
interested in sound reproduction for its own sake: the tapes 
cost between £2 and £3 for the equivalent of a long-playing 
record, and the reproducing equipment runs from £150 to 
£400. But the record companies have found there is also 
a prejudice against recordings on tape, which is difficult and 
delicate to handle. They have devoted considerable 
ingenuity to finding means of producing a 3-D disc and 
record players to play it. 

The disc itself has not proved difficult. Since -the 
development of plastic materials for long-playing records 
the limitations associated with the shellac disc have vanished. 
For stereophonic sound the disc, like the tape, must have 
two separate sound channels. The stylus now picks up 
impressions from lateral indentations on the disc ; it is not 
too difficult to introduce on to the same disc what the com- 
panies call “hill and dale” impressions to provide the 
second sound channel. It is much more complicated to 
design a pickup head that will operate simultaneously in 
two directions, laterally and up-and-down, so that it plays 
both channels at once. This pickup will also have to be 
able to play conventional records—at each of the three 
speeds in which they are produced. 

EMI have already announced that it might be ready to 
release limited numbers of stereophonic discs in a year’s 
time, at prices not markedly different from those of stereo- 
phonic tapes (of which EMI is almost the only British 
supplier). Decca is working to roughly the same timetable 
and expects that records and players for them will already 
be on sale in the United States this autumn. The most 
important deciston still to be taken is on standardisation of 
the 3-D system and the pickup heads to play it. This time, 
the companies hope to avoid the mistakes they made over 
the introduction of long-playing records where the variety 
of.speeds have resulted in unnecessarily complicated record 
players. Stereophonic record playing equipment is not going 
to be bought unless it can handle all makes of stereophonic 
discs on sale, and all types of conventional “monaural ” discs 
as well. The system must therefore be standardised in 
advance and accepted by all makers of equipment likely to 
be used with stereophonic recordings. In an industry where 
competition of almost primitive ferocity prevails, this could 
prove the biggest stumbling block of all. 


MANPOWER 


Recruits from Abroad 


MONG the 188,796 immigrants who took up jobs here 
last year, and thus started to stamp insurance cards, 
were two men that the Ministry of Pensions and National 
Insurance could only classify as having migrated from the 
Antarctic. They had been there, to further the activities of 
the International Geophysical Year, for at least the six 
months that are necessary to break off membership of the 
National Insurance scheme. Though the Ministry’s records 
of overseas entrants to National Insurance can thus include 
citizens of this country, formerly employed here, who have 
been abroad, uninsured by the state, they provide the best 
estimates available of the accretions to our manpower 
through overseas immigration. 

Last year’s total of new overseas card stampers was 
greater than in 1956, the first year these figures were 
extracted from the Ministry’s files at Newcastle. But this 
was only because of the arrival of thousands of refugees 
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from Egypt and Hungary: disregarding these, the addi- 
tional manpower was rather less than in 1956, 170,769 
against 177,272, which is what one would have expected 
as the news of the easing of Britain’s labour shortage began 
to be noised abroad. There were fewer new arrivals from 
almost every main parent country—except Eire—and the 
number of West Indians fell sharply from roughly 29,000 
to 18,500. The Irish element continued to flow strongly, 
probably because the easing of the labour shortage here was 


OVERSEAS ENTRANTS TO NATIONAL INSURANCE 








1956 1957 
From :-— 
Commonwealth countries ............. 28,750 29,900 
Colonies, Protectorates, etc. ........... 42,750 29,300 
os pha cducaha he Gna ehaaeeravene'net 60,100 68,500 
EMD onic s saben ndudasubweeds basa 47,000 61,100 
DI ahs seb ous sees kee ee eno ruses 178,600 188,800 
Excluding Hungarian and Egyptian refugees 177,300 170,800 


less marked than the worsening of employment chances on 
the other side of St George’s Channel (the Ministry’s figures 
do not include Northern Ireland). The sharp rise in the 
number of entrants last autumn, for example, was no doubt 
because they thought there were more potatoes to be 
picked here last harvest than in Erin. Many of the Irish 
men and women come here only for the season—the hotel, 
farming, or building seasons—but some must become per- 
manent members of the labour force, even if only to staunch 
the decline in the number of domestic servants. 
Unfortunately, the Ministry’s figures do not show how 
long these immigrant workers stay here or the industries to 
which they go. A substantial number of the 93,000 
European workers that came here in 1956 and 1957 were 
admitted for less than twelve months—mainly entertainers 
and young girls seeking domestic service to learn the 
language. Others may pass on to other countries, such as at 
least 6,000 of the 21,000 Hungarians that arrived last winter. 
Commonwealth immigrants also include many birds of rela- 
tively short passage as, for example, young Canadians and 
Australians seeking experience or husbands and students 
taking vacation employment. Migration statistics are ex- 
tremely incomplete ; and it is only when, for instance, the 
closing of the night shift at a Yorkshire textile mill flushed 
out a hundred Pakistanis and put them on the dole that some 
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of the places immigrants land up in come to official notice. 
But an impression has been gathered through the various 
contacts of the official machines with these immigrants that 
they are not so lacking in skills as is commonly supposed. 
Numerically, the net balance of manpower migration seems 
to be outward, and rather more experienced and trained 
talent may leave than arrives, but the net loss of skill does 
not appear to be as heavy as is sometimes made out. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


A New Study 


NDERSTANDING of hire purchase trading will be much 
U assisted by the publication last week of “ Hire Purchase 
in a Free Society,”* a study by the recently formed Institute 
of Economic Affairs, edited by Mr Ralph Harris and Mr 
Arthur Seldon. Some of the conclusions are controversial. 
The authors consider that hire purchase charges are com- 
petitive ; they doubt whether hire trading is an important 
independent factor in inflation ; they doubt also the efficacy 
of controls, though they avoid saying explicitly that there 
should never be any ; and they. urge that the commercial 
banks should participate in hire purchase finance. The 
public will have various views on these matters. But many 
will be glad that so much relevant information, particularly 
about the finance houses, their system of charging, and the 
sources of their funds, has been brought together into a 
book of reference. 





- * Hire Purchase in a Free Society, edited by Ralph Harris and 
Arthur Seldon. Published by the Institute of Economic Affairs. 
87 pages. 7s. 6d. 


SHORTER NOTE 


British European Airways estimates that it made a net 
profit of £1,200,000, after meeting all charges in the calen- 
dar year of 1957, the highest it has recorded at this time of 
the year. The corporation’s financial year does not end 
until March 31st, when there is a good chance that it will 
show a net profit of at least £1 million, compared with only 
£216,770 the year before. Much of the improvement is due 
te the gradual tightening up in organisation that has been 
going on now for several years. 


AFFAIRS 








CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) 


covered by earnings and the portfolio 
appears to be well managed. 


The ordinary dividend, absorbing 
£347,875 net, is left unchanged at 10 per 





NE of the aims of the directors of’ 


Cable and Wireless (Holding), now 
the biggest of the investment trusts, is 
to attract small investors. They have 
tried to sustain interest by issuing 
quarterly earnings reports and by paying 
quarterly dividends. At the same time 
they proclaim their intention of leaving 
the ordinary dividend rate unchanged 
on the capital to be increased by free 
scrip issues, thus giving investors a share 
in growth through a larger nominal 
holding instead of through a higher rate 
per cent. The policy has had some 
success, and the §s. units are among the 
least unpopular counters in the neglected 
investment trust market. For an invest- 
ment trust, the ordinary dividend is well 


The trust is not resting on its laurels. 
It is to raise £1,210,000 by offering as 
rights 4,840,000 ordinary shares of §s. 
each at par in the ratio of one for every 
five held. This is a big issue for the 
investment trust market, but currently 
the shares are quoted at Ios. and at 
an “ex all” price of 8s. 54d. the units, 
on the promise of a maintained dividend 
of Io per cent, yield just under 6 per 
cent. The right time for an investment 
trust to build up its portfolio is when 
security prices are depressed. 

The new issue is backed by a pre- 
liminary statement which shows a 
growth in gross income last year from 
£1,093,865 to £1,167,000 and in net 
earnings from £620,222 to £662,000. 


cent. That rate the directors hope to 
maintain on the new capital although it 
is to be increased by a ro per cent free 
scrip issue as well as by the rights issue. 


WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL 


A COMPARISON of the half yearly state- 
ment of Whitehead Iron and Steel 
Company with the company’s pre- 
liminary report for the full year to end- 
September suggests that much of the 
fall in earnings occurred in the first half 
of the financial year. Over the full yeaf 
to September 30th, the group’s profits 
before tax fell from £1,345,857 
£1,004,093—a strikingly good final result 
seeing that in the six months to March 
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31st profits had come down from 
£789,760 to £426,948. In the interim 
report, the directors attributed the fall 
in profits to the reduction in demand 
for cold strip by the motor industry, to 
a contraction in profit margins and to 
the sale of a subsidiary, W. A. Baker 
and Company. Earnings should there- 
fore now be on a more even keel, especi- 
ally since the increase in steel prices in 
July, and the directors had no difficulty, 
in spite of the fall in net profits from 
£671,593 to £476,633, in maintaining the 
ordinary dividend at 20 per cent. On 
that dividend the £1 units at 45s. 6d. 
yield 8.8 per cent. 


HADFIELDS 


SPECIALLY since its acquisition of 

Millspaugh, the maker of machinery 
for the paper industry, the business of 
Hadfields, specialising in castings and 
forgings, leans more towards heavy 
engineering than towards steel. Its 
results for the year to September 29th 
must be judged as disappointing, for the 
group’s profits before tax have fallen 
from £1,335.482 to £1,131,734. Yet the 
gross profits of its subsidiary, Mill- 
spaugh, have risen from £411,662 to 
£536,156. Thus the established casting 
and forging business seems to have taken 
a knock. A year ago the chairman 
showed that the group had a capital 
financing problem on its hands and, in 
view of the fall in net profits from 
£547,532 to £452,486, it comes as no 
surprise that the ordinary dividend is 
left unchanged at 9 per cent. The yield 
on the £1 units at 19s. 3d. is £9 7s. per 
cent. 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


7. Anglo American empire is con- 
trolled through management agree- 
ments and cross directorships, rather 
than through voting contro]. That 
system is common to gold mining. But 
at every link of the chain of companies 
Anglo American Corporation has a sub- 
stantial—usually §minority—sharehold- 
ing. The outside investor can participate 
either in a single mine, where his risk 
and his opportunity are both most 
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intense, or in the top company of the 
pyramid where his risks are spread over 
a wide range of companies and of 
minerals. Or, and this is a popular 
method, he can choose among the 
various investment trusts within the 
empire, taking a spread of risks limited 
to one particular mineral. 

Anglo American Investment Trust is 
such a route into diamonds and South 
African industrials. Last year its net 
income was little changed at £3,051,500 
(against £3,013,322), and its dividend 
is maintained at 20s. per £1 share. This 
is not an unexpected result, as the divi- 
dends declared by companies within the 
Diamond Syndicate—and these make up 
the trust’s income—were largely un- 
changed. 

Orange Free State Investment Trust 
is the route into the OFS gold mines. 
Many of these mines moved into the 
dividend paying stage last year, and the 
net income of the trust jumped from 
£742,810 to £1,399,000. Its dividend 
is raised from Is, 6d. to 3s. per 10s. 
share. 

West Rand Investment Trust is the 
route into gold mines in the West Rand 
and Klerksdorp areas. There, too, 
bigger dividends have been paid by the 
mines, and the trust’s net income 
advanced last year from £994,814 to 
£1,715,000. The dividend was raised 
from 2s. to 38. per 10s. share. 

It is instructive to compare the yields 
offered by these trusts. The yield on the 
AAIT units, at 151s. 103d. xd is £13 4s. 
per cent. That is in line with the high 
yields on other diamond shares, where 
there is no expectation of any big in- 
crease in income or dividend. The 
yields offered by the gold investment 
trust units are much lower, for here 
there is a firm expectation of better 
dividends coming from a higher income. 
The yield of £5 10s. per cent offered 
by the OFSIT units, at 54s. 6d. xd is 
lower than the yield of £7 5s. per cent 
offered by the WRIT units, at 41s. 6d. 
xd. One reason is that WRIT is partici- 
pating in the development of Western 
Ultra Deep, whose potential worth— 
and, indeed, its full potential cost—is 
hidden in the future. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 15 Jan. 29 Feb. 12 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan. 28 Feb. 11 Feb. 25 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 4 Feb. 18 Mar. 4 





OVERNMENT securities made further 
gains this week, helped by new cuts 
in foreign interest rates. Among the 
short dates 3 per cent Exchequer 1960 
rose $3 to 96s5, while the new 5} per 
cent Exchequer stock improved * to 
100;'«. There was also good investment 
buying of the longs. War Loan gained 
% to 643 and 34 per cent Conversion 
after 1961 rose ? to 64\*«. The Funding 
34 per cent (1999-2004) rose 3 to 6514. 
The market in industrial stocks, which 
had been falling persistently, rallied 
with the new account, under the 
influence of a sharp rise in gilt-edged 
prices. Bank and insurance shares rose, 
Prudential “A” gaining 2 to 403 over the 
week. Marks and Spencer’s decision to 
lower certain retail prices caused a fall 
in store shares, and the report that com- 
petitive buying of Mappin and Webb 
voting shares had ceased led to a 
fall of 11s. to 27s. 6d. in the ordinary 
stock, the “A” shares losing 6d. to 18s. 
De Havilland rose 1s. to 17s. 6d. and 
Hawker Siddeley improved to 27s. 10}d. 
on the Swiss order for fighters. Standard 
Motor made a small gain to 7s. on the 
report that it will manufacture a new 
lightweight car. Tobacco shares 
weakened, following the new report on 
cancer hazards. Cottons were a poor 
market on fears of lower sales, Lanca- 
shire Cotton losing 2s. 6d. to 32s. 14d. 
Shipping shares declined, Furness Withy 
falling 1s. 9d. to 27s. 3d. 

A steep rise on Friday in Kaffirs, 
following rumours of an impending 
change in the American gold price, was 
quickly reversed on denials. Buffelsfon- 
tein weakened 2s. 9d. to 34s. over the 
week, and Free State Saaiplaas dropped 
2s. 10}d. to 12s. on fears of capital re- 
quirements. Diamonds held firm, but 
platinum producers slumped. Reduced 
quotas for tin exports sent down the 
prices of tin shares. 


INDICATORS 


1957/8 |Indicator*| Yield % | 1957 | 1956 


LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 


Low | High | Low 


| 295-0 171-2 
| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 


210-4 170-0 
(Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


| Bar- | 


1958 | indext | Yield | Int.f, |Consols | gains | 


0 





6:73 
6-78 | 
6-74 | 88- 
6-81 | 88-96 | 

162-6 | 6-78 | 89-07 | 5-19 


Bases :—* 1953=100. 


| Yield | Marked | High 
} 
| 
| 


t July 1, 1935=100. 





~ 1928=100. 
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Net 
Prices, 1957 seas FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, oeae Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 
: Jan. 22,|Jan. 29,| Jan. 29 é Dividends Jan. 22,|Jan. 29,| Jan. 29, 
GUARANTEED "1958 | 1958 |” 1958 | | J%,2% |—-_-———| a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1958 | 1958 |” 1953 
High | Low STOCKS § High | Low 
2 | | 4 SG £ ee 8. a. 
97 #8 933 lwar Loan 3%.. anss-s0 96% | 968 }913 9|/5 4 TI % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING f s. d= 
93 #8 874 |Funding 24%....1956-61; 91% 914% 14 41)5 8 QI 83/- 52/- 8b 1 a\Babcock & Wilcox. fl 49/6 42/9] 1 7 
99% | 98. |Conversion 4% |. .1957-58 99% | 99% | 311 8|517 8 29/3 | 20/- 4a : b\Dorman Long ..... 1} 23/103) 23/103 8 7 8 
9738 | 944% Conversion 2%...1958-59, 96% | 97% |,4 410)5 3 Of 56/6 | 41/9 10 b — Keen Nita: £1) 47/3 | 47/6 | 513 9 
95 903 |Exchequer Bob seses 1960) 93% 94% 14 311)5 1 3] 76/43 | 50/6 15 b 8 a\Alfred Herbert . “fl 58/- 58/- |5 8 0 
97% 924 (Exchequer 3%...... 1960} 95% 9% 1315 515 0 6] 59/- | 40/- 7b 4 a Metal EOE sane scan 41/9 | 42/99 |5 3 0 
994 | 93 (Conversion 44%..... 1962} 95 941/312 7);511 4] 34/- | 19/- 3 a| 8 bStewarts & Lloyds. fi 23/6 | 22/3: | 91710 
89} 84% (Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65| 843* | 84%*| 4 210,510 9/{ 81/- | 52/- 11 6| 5 a\Swan Hunter...... £1) 55/6 | 54/3 | 518 0 
844 17 |Funding Siocaest ee 77% | 78 : a : se _ at is Tab at we ma DOCS 6-645.0° i oe A “ : 0 
e - MVICMOES sic 0.cea so r= / 10 
923 84% |Funding 4%..... 1960-90 87% 87} 1218 2/416 11 i tease £ | $ : 
81% 74  |Savings Bds. 3%. 1960-70, 754* | 75+ | 4 511/515 101) 72/3 | 47/6 15 c| a/Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1) 48/9 | 48/6 |6 310 
944 878 (Exchequer 3%...1962- 63) 882 894 319 3|}5 7 3 55/- 39/44 845 a aBr. Ins. Callenders. £1) 40/6 41/9 | 519 10 
893 83 Exchequer 24%. .1963-64| 84} 854 | 42915 7 OW 32/6 24/- 144a 2940 Decca Record . /-| 26/-* | 25/9 |615 9 
83 TTh Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67) 79+ 19 4s | 4 411/510 21) 36/3 | 24/- 15 ¢ 5 c\Elect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 30/6 30/9 | 417 8 
1T3 674 \Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75| 704* 10%*|4 1 9,/513 2 64/9 | 47/3 10 b 7 a\English Electric ...£1) 47/6 47/3 |5 18 3 
— — /|Exchequer 5$%..... 1‘ 6| 99% | 1004 | 5 3 6;510 7 {| 59/- | 37/9 44a; 8 b/General Electric . et 38/3 | 38/3 | 6 10 1e- 
848 784 \Funding 3%..... 1966-08) 78%* 7 4 4 5/513 81 TEXTILES 
95} 91} (Victory 4%...... 1920-76; 914* | 91¥% ‘| 3 6 4;5 2 If} 24/13 | 147 6 b| 3 a\Bradford Dyers.. fl 15/73 | 15/6 {11 12 4 ! 
88 5 803 Conversion Sh % . cece 1969) 81}* 81§* |} 4 1 5 | 5 14. 7 | 28/- 21/13 645 23a\Coats, J. & P...... a 21/9 21/14 | 8 5 8 
814 694 (Treasury 33% ...1977-80) 723 13% |}316 8|513 62) 37/9 | 20/103} 65) 3 a\Courtaulds........ 21/9 | 21/3. | 8 9 § 
80 68 (Treasury 34% . ..1979- 81) 714* 713* | 317 5; 514 31) 38/73 | 31/103; 5 a) 12}b\Lancashire Cotton. “a 34/74 | 32/14 |10 17 10 
71g 574 (Redemption 3%, . 1986-96, 613 | 61% 311 8|5 8 81} 41/73 | 30/103) 1246 2$a\/Patons & Baldwins. {1, 32/44*, 31/103, 9 8 3 
803 633 Funding 33%. . 1999-2004 654; 65% {310 6/511 91 SHops & STORES 
814% | 68 ‘Consois4% after Feb. 1957| 703* | 71* |3 4 9 1512 8f] 24/6 | 13/9 16 c| 3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 19/9 | 20/- | 4 0 0 
75 604 War Loan 33% after 1952) 63% 644 |3 2 9;5 9 Gf] 42/103 31/44 T3a| 20 b\Debenhams a ales 10/-| 38/- | 37/6 |7 6 8 1 
75} 583 (Conv. 33% after Apr. 1961; 634 64% 1/3 3 1);510 8f] 55/73 | 33/3 50 6) 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’. 5/-| 40/-* | 39/- 8 6 38 
514 ‘Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 56 | 56 | 3 110;)5 8 4f] 57/3 | 30/3 20 b| 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 41/103; 40/9 | 313 8 
SS (Console 28% «.<0.0<20.0560 48 | 48) |21910|5 4 3ff 30/3 | 19/3 20 6| 123a\/United Drapery...5/-| 24/9 | 23/9 | 6 16 10 
44 (Treas. 2$% after Apr. 1975) 47} 47 |3 1 2,5 7 2f] 49/- | 37/103; 1344) 26%b\Woolworth....... 5/-| 39/74 | 38/-* | 5 5 3 1 
88} Br. Electric 44% .1967-69) 90;*) 90%%*| 312 4) 5 12 101 SHIPPIN 
70 Br. Electric 3%. . 1968-73) 72% 23 |4 4 4'516 41) 47/9 30/6 3 4 63a|Brit.&Com’ wealthiO0/- 32/9 33/6 .1|8 73 
66 Br. Electric 3%. :1974-77| 70} 70? |319 5|512 31 27/9 17/6 8 b DCUNOU oh ks fee 17/- 16/9 (11 18 10 
793 Br. Electric 44%.1974-79| 85+ 854, | 3 9 7;511 11) 48/103) 28/3 9¢c| 10%c\Furness Withy..... i 29/- ai/d | t 168 
| 69% ‘Br. Electric 34% .1976-79| 73% 134% | 316 8|513 TH 38/- 23/9 5 b 3 a|P. & O. Deferred. ..£1- 22/9 22/3 {7 30 
81 ir, teas 4% 0.0 1969-72) 83%* 833* | 3.15 11 | 5 13 101 MISCELLANEOUS | 
78 Br. Gas 33% ....1969-71| 804 80% | 319 0) 514 61 36/103 24/9 223c| 9 alAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 27/3 27/3 |5 10 & 
BBP jr. 40a5 5%, -.2< 1990-95; 61? | 624 | 312 0 | 5 8 61) 50/3 | 29/9 6 6 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...f£1) 32/- ja/- |; 512% 
70 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 72§ | 72§ |4 4 41516 41] 27/9 | 18/6 324c; 10 a\Beecham Group...5/—| 27/- 26/103} 6 1 0 
774 + Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 81 | 81% |313 2/512 51) 47/9 | 26/3 8 b 43a|Bowater Paper ....{1) 27/9 | 27/9 |9 0 2 
59 Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 624 622 | 316 5/511 91} 68/103 38/- 8 b 4 alBr. Aluminium ....£1) 44/14 | 44/3 |5 85 | 
| 46/44 | 35/- | t15 c) +94a\Br. Amer. Tob, -.10/- 40/9 | 39/74 | 611 8 
sy | eat | a REA A a) wy? | Bre 8 
. DOMINION, . | Prive. | WG /- | 29/ | 4 aiBr. Oxygen ....... - / 8 
Prices, 1997 | CORPORATION AND pee Jan 29, Jan 29, | 21/104 15/3 | 145, 3 aDunlop Rubber. :i0/- 16/4 | 16/- | 6 11 3 
Se | L a _FOREIGN BONDS 1958 a 1958 | 1958 ‘ 46/6 6/14 6 b| 4 a\Imp. Chemical..... £1! 38, 103) 38/9 |5 3 2 
ew | re > 1 50/6 | 36/- | 1235}  84a\Imp. Tobacco ..... {1 42/- | 40/78 10 610 
tee a [ei a 98 | aa] alt] Boece ths |e [8 
92 82 Agric. Mortgage 5%....... 1959-89} 84} 8 (6 1 8if L9/ / ¢| a\Monsanto Chem.. .5/- | On 
it 15 sere. M Ps sccdikedaeee 1965-69 16s 17¢ |6 2 312) 18/3 | 13/9 5a) 5 biRanks.......... O/-| 14/- | 14/- | 7 2108 
974 914 Birmingham 5%.......... 1973-75 94 (511 21) 55/6 | 29/9 10 6 5 @iA. E. Reed........£1 29/6 | 29/9 10 1 8 
1003 91 (East Africa 53%......0006 1977-83 92 ? 92% |6 5 61) 15/10} 11/3 20 c| 224c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/— 12/11}' 12/9} | 8 16 8 
105} Oe A Oe iconiicnabanne 1977-81, 1003 | 100 5 7 OJ| 70/3 | 54/103)" 44a) 12 b/Tate & Lyle....... £1 52/74 | 52/103, 6 410 
693 544 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003) 58} 583 1515 oO] 70/9 | 50/- 73a, _74b/Tube Investments. .£1 51/9 | 50/9 | 5 18 3 
874 71 |New Zealand 4%......... 1976-78, 79} 80 514 O.73/6 | 51/- 23a} 124b\Turner & Newall...£1 56/- | 56/3 |5 6 8 
758 673 |S. Rhodesia 24% ......... 1965-70} 70 703 6 O O7114/6 | 71/9 1136) 6 aUnilever Ltd....... £1 76/- | 77/- | 41011 
87 723 |German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924| 844 834 Sas 102/- | 65/6 1436, 4 a\/Utd. Dominions Tr..£1 79/- | 81/- | 411 2 
169} | 1474 Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907| 1633 | 463} 44/- | 27/6 | t10 b| +4ja\United — -10/-| 26/9 | 26/3 | 9 110 
q° | 
173/14 87/6 | t10 5 +5 a/British Petroleum. .f1 93/1} | 91/10}, 5 13 1 
l l | | os | phi 1735, +5 alBurmah.......... 13/5 |) 71/8 |6 &3 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, | £25 | £1 Tha\Royal Dutch....20 fl.) £15|| | £15) | 3 6 0 
| Dividends STOCKS |Jan. 22,| Jan. 29, Jan. 29, 218/3 186 /fog — TO WIE bcs rica neacees “afd 141/103 140/74 | 4 12 10 
a Po 4 ae apy Ae | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 |104/- | 55/- ee 10/-| 58/- | 57/3 och 
High Low | | | Mines, Etc. 
ae % | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT | fs. d. \t37/6 (115/- 50 b| 20 a/Anglo- American .10/-117/6 116, 3 |6 05 
30/9 | 19/6 ‘9 d ¥} gah Se: eS Ameer. £1 28/6 | 28/6 | é 6 4] 29/- | 20/3 +24a) t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.f{1 20/6 | 20/6 21 35 
41/3 | 40/- 6 a 6 b Barclays Bank..... 41/6 | 42/- |514 3|,92/6 | 48/6 | 15 6  64aCons. Zinc Corp. ...£1 50/- | 47/6 | 8 18 0 
35/3 | 27/6 4a) 4 bBarclays D.C.O. A 30/- | 29/6 | 5 g 6 j1135/1$ | 81/3. | 120 6 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 88/1} | 88/9 11 5 5 
42/6 | 34/6 74b| 1aChartered Bank....£1 37/- | 39/6 | 711 11 | 83/18 | 58/74 | =. | 20 a Free State Geduld. 7. or | a be & 
51/3 | 42/9 64a, 640 Lloyds Bank ...... ‘1 44/6" 45/9 | 513 g | 12/108 7/3 | 30¢ 10 aLondonTin...... 4/- | 7/- |17 00 
66/74 | 58/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank ..... {1 61/-* | 60/- |6 0 0 | 96/74 | 45/- 50 a| 50 b President Brand ..5/- 43 74 47/10310 9 0 
40/6 | 28/6 5 a| 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..{1 30/-* | 29/6 | 615 7 | 24/9 es 84a, 16% Rho. Selection Tst. 5/-| 14/14 | 14/- | 818 1 
51/6 | 39/3 Gta! 64 Union Discount....£1, 4179 | 40/9*|6 2 8] ,42h | 238 | 50a) 175 bRhokanaCorp. ....f1 22) | 21 10 9 5 
| INSURANCE | | 55/- | 41/- 30 b| 12$a United Sua Betong.f1 49/4 | 49/9 17 1 8 
86/44 | 61/7} | 4340, 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 71/3 | 75/- | 417 9 | 88/44) 58/14 | 40 a) 60 6 Western Holdings.5/— 86/10} 84/44 | 5 18 6 
1717/6 |102/6 | 8735, 40 aLegal & General ..5/-/117/6 |123/9 | 4 0 10d | | 
223 sat iylos b = ee nie ween we £1; 188 | 19% 6 611 
46 ” $c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1; 38% | 403 |513 1 
Eerceeee, ck -" New York Closing Prices | 
32/6 | 26/44, 10 a| 36 bBass........... 33/93/39 (79 Ql ww === 
25/9 | 19/74 | 18%ci/ ThaDistillers......... 6/8 20/3 | 19/1036 510 Jan. ‘Sei. Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan 
44/9 36/- 10 a} 15" b Guinness........ 10/-| 39/3 | 39/- |6 8 2 _22 | 29 — | 29 _ 22 29 
87/3 | 63/6 8 a| 17 b Whitbread ‘A’..... £1| 79/6 | 80/- |6 O Og $ i$ $ $ $ 
Motors & AIRCRAFT | Alumin’m Ltd.) 28$ | 293 |Crown Zeller.. ai | 48} |Penns. R.R...{| 12} 13! 
21/6 | 11/9 635| 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- | 13/- 12/9 | 7 16 10 |Am. Smelting.| 373 | 383 [DuPontdeNm. ‘l181¢ | 185} Sears Roebuck) 263 26} 
8/74 6/- 12$c, 124c\British Motor..... ~ 6/103} 7/- 818 8 jAmer. Tel. .../172} |1714 |Ford Motors. | 403 | 40% [Shell Oil ..... | 625 60} 
40/- 29/3 5b 3 a Ford Motor ....... 31/9 33/3 416 3 jAm. Viscose. .| 27¢ | | 27% {Gen. Elect....| 62} | 63; Std. Oilof N.J.| 49% 51k 
/ 27/6 3.a| 7 b Hawker Siddeley. . i 26/6 | 27/3 | 7 610 {Anaconda.. aa 41g | 433 |Gen. Motors. | 354 | 353 |U.S. Steel... .| 543 564 
| 41/9 10 c| 12$c\Leyland Motors....{£1) 43/- 43/3 | 515 T |{Beth. Steel. "i 39 | oe! Int'l. Nickel. | 712 | 741 Western Union| 16; 17} 
| 90/74 | 15 6| 5 a'Rolls-Royce....... 1) 90 90/6 | 4 8 5 jCan. Pacific . } 23 | National Dist. 22% | 291 West’ house E.| 633 | 63; 
9/1} | 5/113} 8 c| 8 cStandard Motor...5/-| 6/103 7/- | 514 4 |Chrysler.....| | 2 N.Y. Central .| 15} | 154 [Woolworth...| 41 424 
*Exdividend. tTaxtree.  { Assumed average life < ore 9} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. i 73 rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) F nal divide ne. 
(c) oo (d) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24%. (h) On 3494. *) On 224%. (7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30% 
(1) To latest date. (m) On 13%. 
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STATISTICS 





Imports are valued cif ; 





Im : 

OCH 6 notne6csseeaenesescessssces 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... | 
Basie MASA... ccccccccescoesce 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 
Manufactures .......scccccccecess ° | 


— of UK produce : 
0 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports).. 
VOLUME 


BY AREA 
Imports : 
Dollar —— eUseweetnetoudeee 


Pee |. Peererr rire rie 
‘a COMBED oa scccccccctes 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Sterling area. ....-ccccccscccsesce 


Exports : 
Dollar area—total 
a USA cccccccccsscecece 
* Canada ....... cocccee 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
Sterling area......cccccccccccccces 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
ROUEN GPCR cccscencseccesscwecus 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 
StevUNE AEA, so cecsvacedvcsvceseves 


oe | IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 


Sete ee ee meee eee eee Eee HEED 
eee eee ee wee ee eee eee ee eee eeee 


PAW COCO Es onc ccc ccccdacusse cs 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*) esos 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeesee 


Exports of UK produce : 
oal, including bunkers ........+++- 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ 


Passenger cars and chassis ......... 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .... 
Agricultural tractors..... ecccccccce 
Machinery—electrical .........-000- 
CUNT oo cccsscccesesses 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 


(?) Retained imports. 





(?) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 


(*) Average for fourth quarter. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
WOE RMP da dacsanetiadianes Jan. 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........sccse0e Jan. 4th Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Jan. llth Production and Trade...... This week 
PI ccdatctsaseckshdesise Jan. 25th British Commonwealth ...... Jan. -1lth 
I, Bi inctccsicecanctace This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply -_ 25th 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 18th CORE CINE sc cansccncncaceses Jan. 4th 
UK External Trade 
exports fob. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages — 1957 
| Oct. Nov. Dec. 
324-1 339-6 354-3 319-6 307-9 353-1 319-9 313-6 
121-0 124-7 139-4 126-4 119-9 133-2 114-0 117-2 
92-0 97-4 93-7 88-4 88-8 99-7 87-8 87-1 
34°5 38-9 36-9 26-2 31-5 36-1 35-9 34-4 
75-5 77-4 82-7 77-6 66-3 82-8 80-8 13-4 
264-3 277-1 294-9 291-9 253-7 271-8 286-9 282-4 
218-3 229-5 241-1 238-2 202-9 222-1 233-5 233-5 
12-2 11-1 12-7 14-8 11-2 11-2 11-0 12-2 
— 47-6 | — 51-4] — 46-7} — 12-9} — 42-9 — 70-1 | — 22-0) — 19-0 
lll aaa one 110° 122 112 
114 ant one 1204 113 119 i 
71-0 80-4 82-45 89-2 72-3 84-5 76-6 70-5 
34-0} 40-2) 39-9) 47-1] 40-6 43-5; 36-7) 31-9 
29-0 26-7 33-9 33-8 24-8 27-5 | 29-0 27-8 
| 
19°17 80-7 89-3 80-0 71-2 91-4 | 84-8 11-6 
126-5 129-2 129-4 109-1 125-2 124-5 112-9 118-5 
45-2 47-7 51-2 53-7 41-5 45-7 51-4 49-3 
21-6 21-5 26-3 | 26-5 20-2 20-6 | 22-9 21-6 
15-2 16-7 16-9 18-5 12-1 16-3 17-3 14-3 
75+1 78-2 90-4 84-0 77-1 78-2 | 75-6 72-4 
122-4 127-2 131-7 131-2 116-8 126-6 | 133-7 135-3 
— 25-8) — 32-7] — 31-3 | — 35-5] — 30-8 38-8 | — 25:2 | — 21-1 
— 46) — 2-514 1-:1|/+ 40/4 5-9 — 13:-2;— 92|)— 5-2 
— 41) — 2-0] +4 2-3/4 22-1) -— 8-4 2-1 | + 20-8 | + 16-9 
| 
399-6 377-6 422-9 382-0 319-2 394-8 | 409-1 419-4 
72-4 14-1 74-7 83-4 61-2 64-4 | 64-0 51-7 
194-9 235-6 223-0 165-4 243-7 282-3 | 216-6 261-5 
| 
a1-1| 30-7| 24:9] 27-6| 32-7 32-2| 22-3| 95-8 
53:5 51-6 35-5 53-9 69-0 45-7 36-1 | 53-1 
18-3 92-7 23-1 1-6 17-2 31-9 30-3 | 26-0 
105-8 120-0 137-8 117-5 99-3 155-5 140-8 102-0 
183-4 178-2 204-3 202-2 183-9 189-4 171-8 184-0 
618 605 685 419 508 624 651 618 
836 686 815 881 781 647 650 576 
40 38 43 43 40 34 38 37 
9,102 9,028 10,476 9,708 7,532 8,037 | ~ 8,310 8,340 
28,088 35,523 26,939 26,047 22,337 37,022 41,081 36,632 
10,509 10,214 9,365 8,828 1,797 10,217 | 11,538} 11,005 
u 483 9,414 6,451 f 006 1l, 481 11,412 7,506 
5,302 5,602 5,561 5,443 4,130 5,089 6,023 5,358 
38,657 42,211 40,771 40,933 36,217 40,870 44,093 44,563 
4,948 5,219 5,559 5,244 4,761 5,012 5,224 4,832 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 









| Denmark | France me 


| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ") (1953 = 100) 


Greece ireland Italy Norway | Sweden | Turkey 





Austria | Belgium 























































































































| | 
PED Gackt cw neenkseooba see 54 87 82 19 ona 52 | 10 62 70 70 90 69 
TED cichucessscaiewensians 133 116 112 120 129 130 | 108 | 118 118 117 111 124 
PROD Sev gndncensesesocsnee 138 122 | 111 133 139 134 | 102 128 124 122 114 128 
SOT, URED 55a sss oneceens 145 122 117 150 148 139 105%; 135 125 131 125 
na eee cease 142 92 17 139 140 147 147 128 88 62 > : 
RE cowed se tales 142 117 116 98 138 146 99 119 122 125 116 “ve - 
are 155 122 119 148 | 149 148 ose 124 136 125 sve 
5 OORT. ccneesessnce pee ‘ 134 150 153 is — eco 132 134 | 125 
| | | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ” 
mn. | mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn. mn. mn. | 000 mn. | mn. | mo. | mo. | mn. 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas*® £ | lire | guilders kroner kroner lire 
calendar months — 1 aad : 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) D 
- 7 imo ‘ St 
| | | 
SOND es ckaacewcsheenuseens 243 | 7,249 | 285 56-08 | 264° 1524 11-36 | 10-36 414 310 413 64-2 , 
DIED ls suckous chb snes oesune 1,922 | 11,790 678 | 138-23 | 2,029 955 17-03 | 141-22 1,016 649 861 116-1 0 
SOD GETRCcK See e bee es sees 2,110 | 13,635 755 | 161-98 | 2,315 1,159 15-07 | 165-06 1,175 721 953 95-4 | 
{ 
eee eee 2,216 | 13,619 } 665 | 191-56 | 2,465 1,286 13-14 | 176-57 1,299 | 711 | 995 85-2 7 
Oe sexe sces spe os | 2,435 14,013 | 735 | 185-81 2,693 1,708 14-60 | 184-22 1,363 | 695 1,040 92-5 C 
sg TINO 5's mw Sots ave 2,366 | 13,582 739 | 166-78 | 2,572 1,273 | 13-35) 166-48 1,216 681 956 | 87-5 E 
5 ODIO... snoche ws 2,430 | 13,101 695 | 159-07 | 2,567 1,240; 13-68 | 172-58 1,182 708 998; 103-8 
jg PENNE. c casiscss eee 2,585 | oe | 823 | 166-42 | 2,858 oe | 15-75 | 180-33 1,335 667 1,096 | 97-8 T 
esd ee ad ees i aan a Aa BB tha soe Nene 1 - 
a a = - See re : : 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) ; 
] j | B 
SUED ésncehsssaiccpeee ssa 165 6,171 | 228 | 36°18 | 1515 a" 4-11. 47-99 226 | 172 332 45:9 S 
TD nas sGenatscnca nanan 2 1,514 11,566 | 609 | 143-26} 2,142 457 9-20 | 96-69 851 3TT | 144 13-1 y 
SPO i re5K sn bss eeeden sees 1,840 13,177 | 640 | 132-38 | 2,571 475 8-95 | 112-33 | 906 460 | 839 71-2 1 
Ret Ne asst a seeceen es 2,149 | 13,321 | 667 | 144-57 | 2,854 237 9-17 | 124-03 | 900 412 909 54°5 | 
Sy Ae ee 2,104 | 12,325 672 | 151-39 3,057 224; 11-91; 146-24 1,024 488 | 964 52°5 I 
> I Aces eagles 2,144 | 10,910 654 | 130-90; 3,084 205; 12-00; 130-99 | 884 467 | 884 57-9 P 
SS ae 2,186 13,093 644 | 134-69 | 2,865 412 | 10-87 | 128-14 | 1,075 463 1,038 64-5 
pp ROC no ween aiden | 2,256 13,981 | 717 | 168-50 3,260 | 10-75 | 162-23 | 1,123 581 994 48-3 ; 
{ | t | | ’ 
BALANCE | 
| es ro Gaewe a ae 
MED .< svc wssecsaniusc pees — 17 | —1,078| — 57) —19-90; — 113; — 113] — 7-25 | —22-37' — 188 | — 138|— 81| — 18-3 
Sn re — 408; — 224;— 69} + 5-03; + 113; — 498) — 7°83 | —44-53; — 165}; — 272) — 117} — 43-0 ‘ 
PEO aockessionssnassioece —- 270|— 458] — 115 —29-60 | + 256 | — 684) — 6°12 | —52-73 | — 269 | — 261 114 | — 24-2 
a A eee ee lm Oh lS 2| —46-99 + 389 | — 1,049 | — 3-97 | —52-54, — 399; — 299] — ia — 30-7 
co EY Sek euce ase esan | — 331) —1,688; — 63) —34-42| + 364! —1,484) — 2-69 | —37-:98,; — 339); — 207| — 76 | — 40-0 1 
St EE oc cot neniswod | — 222) —2,672;| — 85 | —35-88| + 512) —1,068| — 1-35 | —35-49| — 332) — 214) — 12) — 29-6 
Se i—- 24] — 8) — 51 | —24-38| + 298| — 828| — 2-81 | —44-44') — 107 | — 245} + 40; — 39:35 &) 
ee | — 329) aoe |} — 106; + 2-08) + 402 ce — 5:00, —18:10| — 212{|— 86 |— 102| — 49:5 
oa saci . | | 








VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ”) (1953 = 100) 
IMP ORT s 








eek sade Sonia aeaaks 48 86 | 59 84 








7 | | 
_ | | 90 | 57 85 46 
ee ReN eae eesbaseeeas ' { 128 91 
PND Scaucesaasdvsksnovss~ 195 136 | 129 142 | 170 | 156 93 125 135 
{ 
Sst SORE pons scbacees nt 202 132 * 123° 164 | 174 171 16 131 
SN cic a aicilabsdaa ch 218 a Wa 187 225 85 132 
FRE 3c ogo fovea | 216 123 | 140 | 182 164 17 ate 
+. | RDU 2.50 so ccee 227 124 | 
RE a bho ea cewice 233 os oa | 














Sb 26sbss ccccececccese 48 


Ba Saat eon a Seale } | 120 


eitiogs ceseatt | 127¢ 


i ON a kicwats each s 
9 NOIRE ons evinces | 
 cnteesescn co 








(*‘) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 


Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (*) Thousand million drachmas 
(°) Bizonal area. (*) Average for second quarter. - 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 25th, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £124,694,000 compared with a surplus 
of {105,434,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of {151,208,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net surplus “below-line” of 


{31,698,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of 
{558,859,000 (£576,886,000 in 1956-57). 










Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax....... 
DURE oon dc neces 90,200] 8,600) 8,200 
Death Duties ..... 2,900) 1,800 
DNB. Siac ie mas | 60,000} 50,500; 53,600] 1,000) 300 


Profits Tax, EPT &| | 
Pe} ate <eawe 255,000] 169,050} 215,200] 3,200; 2,500 

Other Inland Rev. { 

Duties 


152336 
/1204,250 985,035| 997,134] 19,278] 20,271 
| 912,850] 704,991 | 726,440] 14,691) 6,065 
1 

emer 


75,609 | 


PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 5,700 
Broadcast Licences, 31,000} 19,600; 21,200] ... eu 

Sundry Loans 32,000] 30,917} 29,404) ... 109 
Miscellaneous | 185,000} 150,447) 139,824] 5,197) 1,687 


Total Inland Rev. .|2810,750]1776,744 |1830,708]17266]| 





Customs 
Excise 





Total Customs and: 
Excise 





Motor Duties 


82,677 | 22,325) 22,614 
5,400] 2,650) 4,850 






















WHE: cc cccccess 

Ord. E re 
Debt Interest ..... 640,000} 589,056| 525,897] 1,707, 7,634 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 52,025 3,636 


Other Cons. Fund . 8,343 8,103 368) 7 
Supply Services . . ./4072,282 [3204,801 |3253,725] 79,400) 71,810 


{ SE 


wo | = + + 
133,263 | 38,171 51208 124694 


| } Cr. 
443,623 | 520,688} 2,582) 31,698 


— - > ae + } + 
576,886 | 859 |148626 156392 














“Below-line ” Net Expendi 
ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit - --- 


Ned Receipts from : 
Tax ‘Reserve Certificates. . . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 

Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 










Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Adeannes 


i. es Total 
Date | | Floating 
Public |- Bank of Debt 
Depts. England 









-5 | 221-0 a 4,947-5 
-1] 199-4 ‘i 5,131-5 
-6 | 190-1 2-8 | 5,137-4 
-6 | 201-7 ao 5,156-3 
-8 | 231-9 5,680-7 
-2 | 197-0 .. | 5,655-2 
-6 | 182-5 4-8 | 5675-9 
} 
-3] 189-2 6-0 | 5,715-5 
-2} 193-6 ft 5,784-8 
-1] 192-4 5,860-4 
218-4 in 5,903-1 
fence neice 
0 | 8-9 | 228-5 5,927-4 
2-2] 237-0 |... 5,839-2 
4-9] 250-3 |. ... 5,335-2 
7-9 4-8. | 5,221-0 


| 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ro allotment of Treasury bills at the 
tender on Friday last week declined 
by £10 million, to £230 million, yet total 
applications rose by £17 million, to £421 
million. This follows an increase of 
£5 million in applications the week before, 
and may represent in part demand from 
overseas. The discount market main- 
tained its common bid at £98 8s. 7d. per 
cent, and the proportion allotted at this 
price declined from §2 to 24 per cent. 
The average rate of discount fell by 3.77d. 
to £6 5s. 6.56d. per cent. On Tuesday 
the United States Treasury bill rate 
| dropped from 2.587 to 2.202 per cent, 
its lowest for two years. At yester- 
day’s tender, {£210 million of bills 
will be offered, £60 million in excess 
of maturities. 


The Bank gave fairly large help through 
purchases of bills on Thursday before last 
week-end ; nonetheless five or six houses 
had to take small loans at Bank rate. On 
Friday, when small special help was 
given, one or two houses were “in” the 
Bank. This week credit conditions have 
been transformed, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday the Bank mopped up surplus 
funds by moderate sales of bills. 


The dollar price of gold rose by 2c, 
| to $35.03 a fine oz, in the week to Wednes- 
day, while the London price rose by 3d. 
to 248s. 93d. The price of silver declined 
steadily up to Tuesday, when it reached 
764d. an oz spot and 753d. forward. 


2 ee 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





oOo ' o 
' es A 
| Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates 
| OER ec ceccece | Bank bills : 60 days . 64-6} | 
rates (max.) 3 months 67-64 | 
| ecu dendcas 4 months 6-64 
| Discount houses.. 5 6 months 6%,-6§ | 
; Money 
| Day-to-Day...... 5-53 Fine trade bills : | 
| Short pericds .... 53 Smonths 73-8 | 
| Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 74-8 
| Smonths 6% 6months 7$-9 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





(£ million 





Issue Depariment* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department: 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 


Securities : 
CGOWMPMINONE .. oo 5 ccaccsee 
Discounts and advances... 
Other 
LD «60 an a w/e-ech ae ae oie 
Banking department reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 


Jan. 22 Jan. 29, 
1958 


1958 


| 


| 1,861-6 | 1,966-4 | 1,957-2 
63-7) 34-0 | "43-2 
1,921-2 | 1,996-2 | 1,996-2 
0-7 0-7 0-8 
0-4 0-4 0-4 
3-0 3-0 3-0 
144-4] 12-8] 12-2 
232-1 | 206-4 | 205-1 
76-0) 13-5 | 14-6 
322-5 | 292-7 | 291-9 
222-4 | 227-5 | 218-0 
34-91 25-6] 25-3 
17-9] 21-5 | 21-4 
275-2 | 274-6 | 264-7 
65-7 | 36-4 | 45-6 

% % % 
| 30-3} 12-4 5-6 


a Sk a 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issued reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050 million 


on January 22nd. 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





| Amount ({ milli 


on) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of | +-—_———_—— 
Tender | : Average Allotted 
| Offered — Rate of at Max. 

| Allotment Rate* 


Nov 1 220-0 40-0 
» 8} 230-0 40-0 
» 15} 210-0 40-0 
» 22! 210-0 50-0 
» 29| 230-0 50-0 
Dec. 6, 240-0' 50-0 
» 13| 230-0 50-0 | 
» 20) 220-0 50-0 
91 Day f 
» 2 260-0 
1958 
Jan. 3 260-0 
, 1 260-0 
ae 260-2 =| 
», 24 230-0 


405- 
398- 
403- 
| 421- 





3 131 10-53 47 
-0 131 8-42 29 
“3 131 7-45 23 
6 129 5-71 47 
2 129 2-27 61 
7 129 1-45 39 
8 129 1-21 45 
9 128 9-94 52 
2 127 ‘5-91 54 
7 126 6-70 55 
7 126 7-25 45 
8 125 10-33 52 
0 125 6-56 24 


LL 

* On January 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 8s. 7d. 
secured 24 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offering this week was for £210 mn. at 91 day bills. 
* Allotment cut by £10 mn. * Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 











Official 






Rates 
January 29 January 23 January 24 
| | 
| United States $...; 2-78-2-82 81,%4-2-814%| 2-81}-2-81§ 


Canadian $ 


Market Rates: Spot 


| 





| January 25 January 27 January 28 | 


| 2-81}-2- 818 '2-81%4-2-81%| 2-814-2-81§ 
2-76-2-764 |2-7548-2- 76h \2- 76 fy —-2- 76 (2-76 2-76 2-76 -2-76%| 2-76 


j 


January 29 








2-$1}-2-$14 





a 2-7 
French Fr........ (1167 -18-1184-82) 1178-1178} | 1177§-1177% | 11774-1177} | 11774-11773 | 11774-1177} | 1178}- 178 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 #-12-33 fe] 12- 26-12-26} 12-26-12-263| 12- 26-12-26} 12-253-12-26 | 12-26 12-263) 12-26-12-263 

| Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-60- 139-62}- 139-625- 139-45- 139-47}- '139-424- 

141-05 139-65 139-67} 139-67}, 139-50 139-523) 139-47} 

| Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 }10-584-10- 58] 10-58}-10-58}'10-58}-10-58}' 10-58-10-58}; 10-58-10-58}! 10-58-10-58 

| W. Ger. D-Mk. 


| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 
| Italian Lire 1736$-17623 1751-1751} | 1751} 
| Swedish Kr....... | 14-373-14-598 [14-494-14-49} 14-499 

jo) ae | 19-19$-19-184 }19- 3537-19-36 19-36} 
| Norwegian Kr. 
| 





United States $ 


.. {11-67 #—-11- 8443) 11-78-11-78}/11-77}- 


11-78 |11-77§-11-77g,11- 77-11-77} 11-774-11- 773)11-774-11-77 
80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1751? | 17514-17513 | 17503-1751} | 1751- 17513 | 17514-17513 
-14-50 14-493-14-49% 14-492-14-49§)14-494-14- 499) 14-491-14.493 
19-36} 19-36}-19- 364 19-35$-19-36 |19-353-19-36 |19-35}-19-36 
20- 014/20 -00§-20-014 20-00§-20-01}'20-00§-20-01}'20- 00-20-01 


One Month Forward Rates 











Nivewidiatawndewns i-jc.pm | f jc. pm §-3c. pm i-thie. pm 4-{c. pm ~}c. pm 
Rie Ciasacbceeencaoneman j-ic. pm j-4c. pm j-ic. pm §-ic. pm §-#c. pm -*c. pm 
PN avbb cadsscdasdeawnnces par-—2 dis par-2 dis par-2 dis par-2 dis par-2 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
kee ee ee 3-2}c. pm 3-2hc. pm 3}-23c. pm | 3}-23c. pm 34-23c. pm 34-2}c. pm 
ME cate Cuetec neaeenecdaad iy —par %&—par i —par fs —par # —par +: Pm—par 
| cnn cteccwdasnedonas ad j-ic. pm j-ic. pm l-lic.pm | 1-lic. pm 1-lic. pm 1-4c. pm 
pA 2 eae 3-2}pf. pm 3-23pf. pm | 3-2}pf. pm 3-24pf. pm 3-2ipf. pm 3-2 pf. pm 
PRONE £35.08 dca einceredeans 2-par 2-par 2-par 1 2-par 2-par 2 pm-par 
a ee oe 2-16 pm 2-lo pm | 2-lopm 2-16 pm 2-lopm | 2-16 pm 
PRM dat eecknaeenéacn sane us 4-2 pm {| 426 pm | 4-26 pm 4-2 pm 4-26 pm | 426pm 
WOON WOIN BEN ods cecckctucqastuas 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per: fine oz.).......... 248/83 | 248/9 se 248/9 248/83 248/94 





Geared to Give.. 


aa aera hs 
MODERN BANKING 
SERVICE 
AT - MORE> THAN 
750: OFFICES 


BS st .gOrencisi0i cae 
AUSTRALIA 
AND 
NEW ZEALAND 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. 


ie é 
i 


zt ‘= 
‘ROYAL 
PRL 2- ee 
WReLURe) 


LIFE ASSURANCE : 


a 


WISE INVESTMENT 


which will help you to 


@ protect your wife and family 
@ provide higher education for your children 
@ make provision for your retirement 


Particulars on request 


Head Offices 


1 North John St. | 
LIVERPOOL, 2. 


24/28 Lombard St, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


See telephone directory 
for your nearest branch 
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UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON THE 


MARKET 


The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
and business opportunities in Canada. With 
Over 710 branches throughout the country the 
Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
commercial life, and can provide the information 
essential to successful business in that rapidly 
expanding market. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,800,000,000 


Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 
Hf 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


K REDITRASSEN 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
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BEFORE AFTER —and the difference ? 








Maybe £5,000 


How ? 
Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 
Spotted by whom ? 
By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him almost 
second sight into the accidents that are waiting to 
: . happen. 
ar ae ‘ _ | Are his services expensive ? 

= Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though the 
Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no more 
than insurance and inspection by general practitioners. 


| *Vulcan”—a journal of absor- 

| bing interest to a!l users of plant 
and machinery, with reports of 

| accidents and safety hints. For 

| a year’s subscription — free— 
write now to Dept. 17. 








What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 


mn Vyulec 
have made us one of the largest a n 


‘ - 5 BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 





VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS—— 





A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


oS 
4g Shares 31% — 


£1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED 


j For regular savers 
Savings Shares 4% 
\\ After 4 years 

\ 





10/- to £10 per month DO YOU NEED HELP TO 
\ Income Tax paid by the Society TRADE WITH CANADA ? 


Assets exceed £36,000,000 


\ Reserves exceed £2,000,000 


\ 
: TEMPERANCE 


- PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Our Business Development Division and Departments in 
Canada, drawing on the services and reports of over 770 branches 
from coast-to-coast, ate available to give practical aid if you 
are interested in Canada’s expanding economy. 

Each of the London branches of The Canadjan Bank of Commerce 
is equipped to give a complete banking service, and ready to 
do business anywhere in the world. Address your enquiries to 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


LONDON OFFICES: 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 - 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 


HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


WAX 


WlayY 


\\ 

\ 223 227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
~ PHONE: REGent 7282 

Branches throughout the Country 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to- 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


800 offices throughout South, East and Cenirai Africa 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 5 


The Finest Service 


for - 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year 

ended 31st December, 1957 and of the 

accompanying Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


The gross revenue amounted to £228,515 compared with 
£251,950 in 1956. The decrease results from realising certain 
investments to redeem £772,400 of Debentures at par on 3lst 
December, 1956. Nevertheless, after providing for Taxation, 
Directors’ Fees and other outgoings amounting to £92,271, 
there is a net profit of £136,244 as compared with £132,417 in 
the previous year. Adding £130,144 brought forward, the total 
available for appropriation is £266,388. The Directors have 
placed £25,000 to General Reserve and recommend a dividend 
of 17 per cent., less tax, which will absorb £103,063, leaving 
£138,325 to be carried forward. 


Full provision has been made in the Profit and Loss Account 
for United Kingdom taxation in respect of all income to 3lst 
December, 1957. Double taxation relief allowable to the Com- 
pany amounting to 5s. Id. in the £ has been taken into account 
in arriving at this provision. 


At market prices on 31st December, 1957 (or where no market 
price existed at valuation by the Directors at that date amounting 
to £305,348), the Investments had an aggregate value of 
£2,719,410 as compared with their book value of £1,808,142. 
There is thus an indicated appreciation of £911,268 over book 
cost. 


At the valuations taken at 31st December last, over 92 per ° 
cent. of the Investments are situated in the United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. About 91 per cent. of the Investments are in ordinary 
stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest bearing | 
securities. 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


“STATE OWNERSHIP”: A STEP TOWARDS TOTALITARIAN GOVERNMENT 


SHAREHOLDERS OVERWHELMINGLY SUPPORT BOARD’S PROPOSED CAMPAIGN 


MR A. G. STEWART 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held 
on January 28th in the Merchants’ Hall, 
30 George Square, Glasgow. 


The Chairman, Mr A. G. Stewart, pre- 
sided and said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me much 
pleasure to address this, the sixty-eighth 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. 


After the Auditors’ Report had been read 
the Chairman continued: A copy of the 
Directors’ Report was contained in the copy 
of the Accounts sent to each shareholder. 
For the first time a Statement by me has 
also been included with the Accounts. This, 
of course, largely takes the place of a speech 
and I assume you will take all these as read. 
(Agreed.) 


In my Statement under the heading of 
Finance I mentioned that application had 
been made to the Capital Issues Committee 
to enable us to borrow from our Bankers. 
Authority to borrow up to £10 million was 
granted on January 13th, for the Treasury’s 
usual period of six months. The question 
of financing part of our future expenditure 
by raising permanent capital in one form 
or another is very much in mind, but 
I cannot over-emphasise the extent to 
which the threat of nationalisation complicates 
this matter. 


The six weeks that have elapsed since the 
issue Of the Report and Accounts have pro- 
vided no evidence of an improvement in the 
demand for tubes overall. Indeed, in export 
markets there has, been a general decline in 
requirements. The short-time working at 
some of our tube works, to which I referred 
in my Statement, continues. We have suc- 
ceeded up till now in taking up part 
of the slack by selling steel in semi- 
finished form, but production both of iron and 
of some qualities of steel has had to be 
slightly curtailed. I have nothing further to 
‘oe as to trading prospects in the immediate 
uture. 


I am now going to propose the resolution 
to adopt the Report and Accounts. If you 
have any questions arising out of the Accounts 
or what I said in my Statement other than 
about nationalisation, would you ask these 
questions immediately after the resolution 
has been proposed and seconded, but please 
would you reserve any questions about 
nationalisation until we reach item 5 on the 
agenda, that is, the Special Business or the 
resolution on Nationalisation. 


The Report and Accounts having been 
adopted, the dividend and the usual resolu- 
tions approved, the Chairman continued: I 
now turn to the Resolution about State 
ownership referred to in item 5 of the Notice 
of the Meeting. I assume that all of you 
will have read what I said in my Statement 
on the subject of nationalisation. We are 
legally advised that the Directors have every 
right to resist nationalisation. It is, how- 
ever, the Board’s policy to invite the share- 
holders to support the Board in matters of 


ON COMPANY’S FIGHT AGAINST NATIONALISATION 


such major principle and it is for this reason 
that the Resolution is submitted. 


This statement received a lot of publicity. 
It is our intention, with your support today, 
to see that the public is fully informed so 
that it may make up its mind on the subject. 
My Board and I have received a great deal 
of encouragement from many sources in the 
action that we have taken. 


THREE PARTICULAR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


There are three particular questions which 
have been asked and I think should be 
answered right away. 


The first question is—What steps do we 
in fact propose to take to counter national- 
isation ? 

The answer to this is that we shall 
endeavour to present our case in whatever 
manner seems from time to time to be most 
effective. If we are going to fight a battle, 
surely it is questionable tactics to disclose our 
plan of campaign at this stage. 


I think, however, that I might take this 
opportunity of repeating what I said in the 
BBC programme “At Home and Abroad” 
earlier this month, that it is not in any way 
our intention to attack the Labour Party. All 
we are fighting against is the policy of 
nationalisation and we hope by provoking 
argument and discussion to convince not only 
the supporters of the Labour Party, but those 
who frame its policy, that nationalisation is 
both unnecessary and bad. 


As I said last year, 


Why should any government, with all its 
many responsibilities, wish to add one further, 
extraneous, responsibility—one which in my 
view Government is not equipped to carry 
and which would lead to the establishment of 
a huge, bureaucratic machine? This would 
seem to be just one further step towards 
Totalitarian Government to which the 
country, at the moment, seems to be almost 
unanimously opposed. 


A LONG STRIDE TOWARDS COMMUNISM 


Some of you may have thought then that 
my reference to a step towards Totalitarian 
Government was an exaggeration. But surely 
there is now no doubt at all that nationalisa- 
tion of steel and other industries would mean 
a long stride towards the establishment of 
Communism in Great Britain. Everyone in 
this country should bear that danger in mind 
most earnestly. 


The Daily Worker recently commented on 
this prospect with considerable self-satisfac- 
tion. That paper referred to a statement by 
the chairman of another company that 
nationalisation is “the beginning of Com- 
munism and logically in time it would con- 
vert our country into a State as completely 
Communist as Russia and other Eastern 
States which are either already Communist or 
going that way.” 


The Daily Worker said: I wouldn’t deny 
one word.of that. What worries me is the 
speed at which time, here in Britain, is slip- 
ping underneath our feet. 


The second question is—Are we supported 
in our view by other steelmakers ? 


The answer to this is “ yes,” most cer- 
tainly! Although we appeared to take the 
initiative in the matter, it should be appre- 
ciated that it so happened that mine was 
the first Statement to be published. I should 
say that we have received a large measure 
of support not only from other steelmakers, 
but from many other industries which are 
not connected with the steel industry. 


The third question is—What do we expect 
the campaign will cost the Company ? 


The answer is that I just cannot tell you. 
All I can say is that the cost will not be 
excessive and I feel sure you will agree that 
it will be money well spent. 


THE PROXY POSITION 


Before the Resolution is proposed and 
seconded I should let you know what proxies 
have been lodged. We have at the present 
time 18,700 shareholders. It is the gen- 
eral experience that a large percentage 
of shareholders do not, for one reason or 
another, complete proxy forms. It does, 
however, seem remarkable to me that only 
20 shareholders have lodged proxies against 
the Resolution. Of these we know that some, 
whilst utterly opposed to nationalisation, feel 
that we are mistaken in spending money on 
this campaign. This surely is a matter of 
opinion. 8,157 shareholders have lodged 
proxies in my favour in favour of the 
Resolution. The actual number of potential 
votes covered by these proxies is: 11,793,921 
FOR the Resolution and 8,465 AGAINST. 


Perhaps I should add that on January 27th 
—that is, a day late—a further 68 proxies 
were received, all in favour of the Resolution 
and representing 214,836 votes. Taking the 
recent bad weather and postal delays into 
account, it can, therefore, be said that 8,225 
shareholders wished to cast 12,008,757 votes 
in favour of the Resolution. This is surely 
a remarkable declaration. 


The following Resolution was then sub- 
mitted to the Meeting: 


The Ordinary Shareholders of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, being of the firm 
belief that nationalisation of the Iron and 
Steel Industry in Great Britain would do 
harm to the Company, its employees and 
its customers, confirm the power of the 
Board of Directors to take, and approved 
the Board of Directors taking, such steps 
as they consider necessary or desirable to 
counter such nationalisation. 


The Resolution was carried unanimously 
and the business terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Board for 
their efforts to preserve British industry from 
state control, 
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AVELING-BARFORD, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Aveling-Barford, Limited, was held on 
January 27th at Grantham, Mr Edward Bar- 
ford, MC, chairman of the company, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year to 
September 30, 1957: 


A year ago I mentioned that orders for our 
products were being received at a reduced 
level. I regret to say that this situation per- 
sisted during the greater part of the year and 
production in most of the Company’s plants 
was necessarily restricted. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ SUCCESS 


That the trading profit of the Group is only 
slightly lower than last year at £683,951 is 
some satisfaction, and can only be attributable 
to increased efficiency in our manufacturing 
processes. 


Our subsidiary companies continue to 
operate successfully, and their steady 
improvement and expansion requires addi- 
tional financing by the parent Company. 


Abnormal difficulties have been experienced 
in adjusting our operations to the new condi- 
tions which have arisen in many of our 
markets overseas. For the most part these 
have been surmounted, but it has been neces- 
sary to intensify our efforts in traditional 
markets while seeking out new, but often less 
profitable, outlets for our products. 


An intensive campaign in Canada over the 
past eight years is beginning to show satis- 
factory results. That we have been successful 
is the best possible tribute to the quality of 
our products and service. 


The developing countries of South America 
offer today our best potential markets. That 
we have not achieved the turnover that our 
efforts and established reputation deserve is 
not due to neglect. In fact the contrary 
applies. The stark fact is that a manufacturer 
can only do as much export business as his 
country will finance. 


NEED FOR CREDIT FACILITIES 


Exhortations from Ministerial circles for 
increased exports, accompanied by platitu- 
dinous instructions as to how they can be 
accomplished, are useless without credit 
facilities equivalent to those available to 
foreign competitors. I say that the British 
Treasury is not authorising the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department to grant com- 
petitive credit terms, and, unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to take a more enterprising 
policy, we have no chance of breaking into 
new markets or even retaining those where 
we have been established for three-quarters 
of a century. 


At the opening of the current year, in com- 
mon with others in our industry, we are find- 
ing business increasingly difficult to obtain. 
This is not due to the quality of our products 
but rather to an almost world-wide recession 
in our trade The back-log of orders cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory and appropriate 
measures are already in hand to protect our 
position. We are continuing our policy of new 
design and our machines of all types are 
universally accepted as technically sound and 
reliable. New projects are under review. 

The Directors recommend that the Final 
Dividend should be 7} per cent, as last year, 
making a total of 12} per cent for the full 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONCESSIONS 


LIMITED 


CAPTAIN CHARLES WATERHOUSE’S REVIEW 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The Annual General Meeting of Tangan- 
yika Concessions Limited was held on 
January 23, 1958, at the Head Office of the 
Company, Tanganyika House, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, Captain The Right Hon- 
ourable Charles Waterhouse, MC, DL, the 
Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 


After observing the record profits that 
have been reported in recent years, it is very 
gratifying to be able to draw attention to even 
better results. The accounts in respect of the 
year ended July 31, 1957, show a record profit 
of £4,309,796, and the Directors have conse- 
quently been pleased to propose for the con- 
sideration. of Stockholders at the Annual 
General Meeting a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 6s. 6d. per unit, which if 
approved, will make a total dividend of 9s. 6d. 
per unit for the year. It must be emphasised, 
however, that these figures result from the 
operations of the Union Miniére du Haut- 
Katanga and the Benguela Railway Com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1956, 
and reflect the much higher copper prices 
then ruling. 


In addition, the Board, for the reasons out- 
lined in their report, have recommended a 
bonus issue of registered Ordinary Stock on 
the basis of one new Ordinary Stock Unit of 
10s. for each Ordinary Stock Unit held on 
January 31, 1958. 


The main source of the Company’s 
revenue has again been the Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga, which, because of its excellent 
results, was able to distribute a dividend of 
Belgian Francs 2,300 as compared with 
Belgian Francs 2,200 for the previous year. 
The Benguela Railway Company also made 
a substantial contribution by paying the inter- 
est for the year on both series of debentures 
and distributing a dividend of Escudos 16.50 
per share, as compared with Escudos 11.00 
per share for the previous year. Moreover, 
in addition to the redemption payment of 
£202,480 for the year 1956, a further 
£409,300 of the 4 per cent Income Deben- 
tures were redeemed. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The Chairman addressed the Meeting as 
follows : 


Since the General Meeting of last year 
your Company has suffered two heavy mis- 
fortunes in the deaths of Mr Godfrey Hut- 
chinson last March, and of Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer only a few weeks ago. Mr Hutchinson 
had already left your Board and been replaced 
by his son, Mr Robert Hutchinson. Sir Ulick 
Alexander has resigned from the Chair, Sir 
Ellis Robins has left Southern Rhodesia, but 
fortunately both still retain their places on the 
Board, and I am glad of this chance of ex- 
pressing our appreciation of their great ser- 
vices, Mr Arthur Crichton, whe has been 
our guide, philosopher and friend over many 
years, and Sir Alfred Beit have retired from 
the Board. We are grateful for the work 
they have done for the Company. We are 
glad to welcome today Sir Andrew Strachan, 
who has replaced Sir Ellis Robins as a mem- 
ber of the Board resident in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


In the financial year we are considering, 


your Company made a record net profit of 
£4,309,796, which reflects profits earned in 
1956 by the Union Miniére and by the 
Benguela Railway Company, which in both 
cases exceeded any previous record. I must 
remind you, if indeed you need any such 
reminder, that in 1956 the average price of 
copper on the London Metal Market was 
£328 per ton, while the similar figure for last 
year, the year 1957, was only £219 per ton, 
and since then there have been further falls 
in the price of the metal. 


On January 3rd of this year the Union 
Miniére paid an Interim Dividend after taxa- 
tion of 750 Belgian Francs. Last year that 
Company paid two Interim Dividends, each 
of 700 Francs, but we cannot expect a second 
Interim Dividend in respect of the year 1957. 
Those engaged in winning copper and other 
non-ferrous metals are certainly going through 
a difficult time, but we have every confidence 
that the knowledge and experience-of those in 
control of the Union Miniére will enable that 
Company to weather this particular economic 
disturbance with the minimum of discomfort 
to its shareholders, of which your Com- 
pany, with a holding of approximately 14 per 
cent of the issued shares, is one of the 
principal. 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


_ The fall in the price of copper is, of course, 
directly reflected in the freight rates charged 
by your subsidiary, the Benguela Railway 
Company, for the transport of the metal, 
and the figures for 1957 must on that account 
show a decrease on those for 1956. I am, 
however, happy to be able to say that other 
classes of mineral traffic, and especially iron 
ore from the Province of Angola, have done 
much to fill this gap, and to increase the 
Railway’s already large contribution to the 
development of Angola’s economy. Two 
years ago your Chairman, Sir Ulick Alexan- 
der, spoke in forthright terms about the Rail- 
way, its functions and its future. We may 
be sure that his words reached far outside 
this room, for in the last two years the public 
has begun to realise that the Benguela Rail- 
way is far more than a local line, and is in 
fact one of the main arteries connecting 


Central Africa with the rest of the civilised 
world. 


The Board and management of the Railway 
are to be congratulated on the _ results 
achieved. The able Chairman, Dr Pinto 
Basto, is fortunate in having on the Board 
a group of Portuguese gentlemen with out- 
standing qualifications, and it is appropriate 
that I should mention the high honour done 
to his colleagues, Dr Manuel Fernandes, in 
his appointment as a Judge of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague, and 
to Dr Supico Pinto, in his appointment as 
President of the Corporative Chamber which, 
with the Chamber of Deputies, constitutes 
the Portuguese Parliament. 


In December 1957 the Portuguese Govern- 
ment authorised an increase in the capital of 
the Benguela Railway from Escudos 330 mil- 
lion to Escudos 660 million. This increase 
was obtained by revaluing the assets of the 
Company by Escudos 220 million and by 
transferring Escudos 110 million from 
Reserves. Although this transaction in 


no way increases the earning capacity of the 
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Railway, we feel that our share of the capital 
increase is some compensation for the deben- 
tures subscribed by us which, because the 
Railway was not earning sufficient profits in 
past years, were cancelled without payment. 


In this context it is well that we should 
bear in mind that the proposed Capital re- 
adjustment of Tanganyika Concessions itself 
would be no more than a restoration of the 
reduction made in 1938. 


A MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT 


As you are aware, we have, through our 
associated company, Tanganyika Holdings 
Limited, been contributing since 1953 to the 
expenditure incurred by Rio Tinto (Northern 
Rhodesia) Limited in the exploration of 
approximately 12,000 square miles of 
territory. 


Since the Report and Accounts were issued 
to Stockholders, Rio Tinto (Northern 
Rhodesia) Limited have informed us that the 
results so far achieved in Northern Rhodesia 
indicate that the methods being used there 
are soundly conceived and that, although no 
ore body of economic grade and tonnage has 
been established, the exploration methods 
have succeeded in locating mineralised areas. 
In particular, they regard the identification 
of the Lower Roan series, where this had 
not been previously known to occur, as a 
major achievement, and they have accord- 
ingly put forward proposals for further sub- 


LLOYD’S PACKING 
WAREHOUSES 
(HOLDINGS) 


SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER’S REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses (Holdings) 
Limited was held on January 29th in Man- 
chester, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group Trading Profit is £389,404 as 
against £406,658 for the previous year. After 
making provision for Taxation £236,396, as 
against £234,276 last year, there is an Aggre- 
gate Net Profit of £153,008 compared with 
£172,382 a year ago. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 7 per cent less tax on the ordinary stock, 
making 12 per cent less tax for the year. 


Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
by £1,474,450 and combined Capital and 
Revenue Reserves total £1,388,382 as against 
£1,377,626 a year ago. 


The Consolidated Accounts of Regentone 
Products Limited show a Trading Profit of 
£94,536 compared with £34,229 for the 
previous year. After providing a net sum of 
£35,194 for Taxation and adding £25,154 the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, £84,496 is carried forward. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Packing Division—A year ago I referred 
to the necessity of concentrating textile pack- 
ing in fewer houses. In the year under review 
benefits have accrued from this concentration, 
turnover being maintained on a more profit- 
able basis. During the year premises were 
acquired and fully equipped to cater for a 
Wide range of machinery packing. This 
service for which it is anticipated there will 

an increasing demand only came into full 


operation towards the end of the year under 
Teview. 
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stantial expenditure to be incurred during 
the next few years. ‘The Boards of your 
Company and The Zambesia Exploring 
Company Limited have agreed to continue 
to provide Tanganyika Holdings Limited 
with the necessary finance to maintain their 
contribution to this project. 


Your Company’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
Tanganyika Properties (Rhodesia) Limited, 
has, as you know, a considerable investment 
in Border Forests (Rhodesia) Limited, who 
own large forestry estates in the Eastern 
Districts. I am glad to be able to report 
favourably on that Company’s progress. The 
planting of: the total afforestable area with 
pines is nearing completion. A saw-mill is 
in process of erection on one of the Estates, 
and in due course will produce sawn timber 
for the market. 


In all these matters your Company, its 
subsidiaries and its associated companies, 
owe much to the loyal and devoted work of 
their staffs, and on behalf of the shareholders 
I offer them my thanks. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
the payment of the final dividend was 
approved, and the retiring Directors were 
re-elected. The two Ordinary Resolutions 
which provided for a bonus issue of Ordinary 
Stock from the existing unissued capital to 
be effected by the capitalisation of reserves, 
and the Special Resolution for the amend- 
ment of Article 13 of the Company’s Articles 
of Association were duly passed. 





Paper and Packaging Division—In a 
year in which the general experience of the 
paper industry has not been so satisfactory, 
it is gratifying to be able to report that the 
paper manufacturing unit has fully maintained 
turnover and profits. The paper merchanting 
and conversion units on the other hand have 
experienced reduction in turnover and 
margins. 


Timber Division—In pursuance of the 
policy I referred to a year ago considerable 


re-organisation of this Division has been 
carried out. 


Transport Division—The Transport fleet 
increased gross earnings but this increase 
was slightly more than counterbalanced by 
higher costs of fuel and maintenance. 


The Warehousing and forwarding services 
have shown healthy expansion providing 
increased gross earnings. 


Towel Division.—Since the close of the 
year under review an agreement has been 
entered into whereby the Group will sell its 
interests in J. Smith. Hargreaves & Company 
Limited. While the sale will involve a capital 
loss on the book value of the investment of 
approximately £120,000, completion of the 
sale will liberate some £360,000 of capital 
which your Directors have every confidence 
can be employed to much better advantage 
and at considerably less risk in other spheres. 


Regentone Group.—The trading results for 
the year under review show a substantial 
improvement over the previous year. Follow- 
ing extensive research prior to production the 
“RGD ” and “ Regentone ” television models 
have had a very favourable reception in the 
market giving promise of further improve- 


ment in the trading results of the current 
year. 


Summary.—The continued decline in the 
demand for the services provided by the 
Group in respect of cotton goods exports has 
necessitated considerable re-organisation of 
the Group’s activities. Such re-organisation is 
costly in itself and disruptive of production 
and turnover. Your Directors are, however, 
confident that the re-organisation carried out 
will improve efficiency and earning power. 


The report was adopted. 
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WATNEY COMBE REID 
& CO. LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADE 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on January 24th in London, 
Mr S. H. Combe, MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1957: Trade for the year showed an 
increase of just under 5 per cent, which is 
better than the national average. The most 
noteworthy feature was the small increase 
in draught beer sales for the first time for 
some years. There can be little doubt that 
your Company’s policy in regard to improved 
public houses has played a considerable part 
in the satisfactory results of the year. 


It is an interesting fact that in terms of 
the real value of money the price of beer is 
lower now than it was six years ago. Brewing 
costs, on the other hand, are four times what 
they were 20 years ago. To achieve this 
result, the brewing industry has had to keep 
profits down. 


Last year brewing profits after deduction 
of taxation and depreciation amounted to 
£34 million. Of this, £16 to £18 million was 
required for rebuilding licensed houses and 
less than £12 million was distributed to 
ordinary shareholders, For the first time our 
Subsidiary, Coca-Cola Southern Bottlers 
Limited, has shown a profit 


Our export sales are a record for this 
Company and a considerable percentage of 
these sales has been in canned beer. 


LICENSED PROPERTIES 


In the course of the year thirteen new 
public houses have been completed on new 
sites, seven old ones have been rebuilt and 
thirty-one have been very substantially 
improved. 


At the end of May “The Dover Stage,” 
was opened. This new venture caters pri- 
marily for motor coach parties going to and 
returning from the Continent. In the 18 
weeks to the end of September 124 coach 
parties stayed the night there on their 
journeys and 131 other coach parties were 
specially catered for with meals. 


The Board are pleased with the results of 
the other Motel projects, “ The New Forest 
Motel” near Southampton, and “The 
Devon Motel” on the Exeter By-pass. 


FINANCE 


The Group trading profit for the year to 
September 30th last, amounts to £2,729,310, 
an increase of £507,882 over that for 
the previous year, an increase which in the 
opinion of the Board is satisfactory and 
compares favourably with other Brewers 
operating in the trading areas covered by our 
Group. 


The Group profit after taxation and after 
deducting £38,134 attributable to outside 
shareholders amounts to £990,208. 


The drain on our cash and investments has 
continued. In addition to repairs, alterations 
and rebuilding of our public houses we have 
provided further large sums for the moderni- 
sation of our Mortlake Brewery. This project 
will not be completed for at least eighteen 
months. 


The Board recommends that £150,000 be 
appropriated to the Properties and Plant and 
Contingencies Reserve, and that a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and a bonus dividend of 


6 per cent be paid, making 21 per cent for the 
year. 


H. & G. SIMONDS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of H. & G. 
Simonds, Limited, was held on January 20th 
at Reading. General Sir Miles Dempsey, the 
Chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement. 


FINANCE 


The balance from trading during the year 
showed a further advance to £1,085,036, sales 
of beers and other commodities reaching 
record levels both in volume and yalue. 


There has been little or no sign of any 
lessening in the pressure of rising costs. 
Wages have again been substantially higher ; 
distribution has beea more costly, and 
builders’ charges for the repair and decora- 
tion of our properties have shown a marked 
increase. 


The profit for the year before charging 
taxation amounted to £828,001; an increase 
of £64,025. Taxation requires £476,763, 
leaving £351,238, compared with £328,119 
for the previous year. The Board recommend 
that the final ordinary dividend for the year 
be at the rate of 10 per cent which, together 
with the interim of 2 per cent paid in June, 
1957, makes 12 per cent for the year. The 
equivalent rate for the previous year was 
11 per cent. 


TRADE 


Our sales of beer attained the highest figure 
so far recorded by the Company. 


Export Trade improved, and in this as in 
our Home Trade, the sale of “ Tavern Ale” 
in cans played an important part. Wine and 
Spirit sales again expanded. 


Trade in the first few weeks of the current 
year has been maintained at much the same 
level as twelve months ago. It would be 
unwise to make any forecasts, but we are 
hopeful that this state of affairs at least may 
continue throughout the year. 


In common with most of the Brewing 
Trade, we have done our utmost to combat 
inflation by holding down prices of our beers. 
In spite of all the increased costs during the 
year our prices-have, with small exceptions, 
remained constant, and the increased price 
now asked for a pint of our beer is remark- 
ably small in comparison with the 1930s, 
when all these costs are borne in mind. 


The close of the year was distinguished 
for us by a number of successes gained by 
our beers at the Brewers’ Exhibition held in 
London. The principal award of a Gold 
Medal was won by our Tavern Ale for the 
second time in succession, and other prizes 
were won by entries of both draught and 
bottled beer from each of our three Breweries. 


LICENSED PROPERTIES 


During the year we have opened one new 
public house, the “ Britannia,” at Bristol, and 
work has begun on the construction of six 
others, all of which should be completed by 
the end of the current year. Of these, three 
are at Plymouth and one each at Reading, 
Slough and Newport. 


Our hotels and catering department 
achieved once again a record turnover, and we 
re-opened the “ Bear Hotel” at Maidenhead, 
which had been completely destroyed by fire, 
and also the “Tumble Down Dick Hotel,” at 
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Farnborough, following substantial re-model- 
ling of the entire premises. 


Further expansion of our retail business, 
trading under the name of Arthur Cooper, 
took place, and 48 shops now come under its 
control. 


PLANT 


Two important schemes have been put in 
hand involving the construction of substantial 
new cold storage for beer in Reading, and 
the installation of new bottling plant, stock 
rooms and loading bays at Devonport. These 
improvements are expensive but necessary, 


THE STANDARD TRUST 


SATISFACTORY REVENUE 
IMPROVEMENT 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of The Standard Trust Limited will be 
held on February 21st in London. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Basil G. Ivory, CA: 
Due to further increases in dividends received 
and the additional funds employed during the 
year we are able to report a satisfactory im- 
provement in our gross revenue, which has 
risen by £31,360, to £325,888. 


After Debenture Stock Interest, taxation, 
and all expenses, net revenue has increased by 
£19,813 to £157,615, and after deducting the 
Preference dividend the amount available is 
£138,641, equivalent to earnings of 24.1 per 
cent on the increased ordinary capital of £1 
million compared with 22.9 per cent on the 
smaller capital last year. 


The Directors have transferred £30,000 to 
General Reserve bringing this up to £380,000 
and now recommend an increase to 12 per 
cent in the final dividend, making 18 per cent 
for the year. This will leave the carry for- 
ward at £88,543, compared with £79,952 
brought in. 


Appreciation of 44.4 pet cent in the valua- 
tion of our investments compares with 61.7] 
per cent a year ago. This decrease has been 
occasioned by the unsettled condition of 
markets, both in the United Kingdom and 
North America, which has been reflected in 
lower prices for equity shares generally. 


The year 1957 witnessed more difficult con- 
ditions for industry on both sides of - the 
Atlantic, with greater competition and in- 
creased costs having an adverse influence on 
profits which may well lead to reduced divi- 
dend declarations in some cases during the 
coming year. Government attempts at home 
to stem the tide of inflation, culminating in a 
7 per cent Bank Rate and a ceiling being 
placed on the capital investment programme, 
have clouded the outlook still further and it 
seems likely that the full repercussions from 


‘these measures have yet to be experienced. 


It may well be that a further, decline in share 
prices could be seen before a recovery takes 
place but there is a sharp division of opinion 
as to the intensity and duration of the present 
set-back. 

However, scientific progress and the per- 
sistent urge to raise living standards through- 
out the world provide long-term stimulating 
influences and few people would question the 
likelihood of ultimate growth, which could 
spring from the more solid base which we are 
now attempting to establish. Despite the 
many uncertainties with which we are faced 
your Board remain reasonably confident that 
the current year’s revenue will be such as to 
justify maintenance of the current rate of 
dividend. 
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and will take approximately three years to 
complete. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Dividends and interest from our invest- 
ments Overseas again showed an increase. 


STAFF 


Our relations with staff and employees have 
continued to be excellent, and once again I 
thank them, together with our Tenants and 
Managers, for all they have done. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring director re-elected. 


BROOK MOTORS 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF TRADING 


The Eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Brook Motors Limited was held on 
January 25th &t Huddersfield. Mr Frank V. 
Brook, the Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The improved position shown briefly in 
the half-yearly report, issued for the first time 
in June last, has continued through the re- 
mainder of the financial year under review. 
Increased labour costs through further wage 
awards were partially offset by reductions in 
certain material prices and to a larger extent 
through internal production method changes. 
The turnover was a further record indicating 
an increase in the ever-widening circle of 
customers in addition to the continued loyalty 
of our customers of long standing. 


Our direct export trade showed improve- 
ments despite restriction difficulties and keen 
competition in some countries. Additionally 
our American Company expanded at a satis- 
factory rate. Their initial sales target, ex- 
pected to be reached after a five-year period, 
has already been achieved in four, and with 
further agency appointments we expect this 
improvement to continue. 


In order to promote better liaison between 
the American market and the parent company, 
one of our senior executives, Mr A. E 
Hogton, was appointed to the Board of the 
Brook Motor Corporation in March last. 


The new factory for the manufacture of 
fractional horse-power motors is now com- 
pleted, and full production should be attained 
early in 1958. A building of pleasing design 
has resulted, which will harmonise with the 
surrounding countryside and offer all modern 
amenities for the welfare of employees. 


A further recent standardisation in the 
electric motor field has culminated in the in- 
troduction of a new design ventilated motot 
which will also meet the needs of the North 
American Continent. Other models are being 
redesigned to the same style which should 
enhance our opportunities for sales to both 
home and export customers. 


The future is always difficult to prophesy. 
The introduction of a European Free Trade 
Area will be a challenge which I consider 
your Company is in a position to accept. As 
expansion of trade with the American Con- 
tinent is contemplated and the establishment 
of better distribution facilities should increase 
these prospects. 


Staff and employees of the Company have 
shown great loyalty and enterprise during the 
past year in helping to achieve the results 
obtained. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT LIMITED 


Established 1952 


Under Charter granted by H.H. Shaikh Sir Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, K.C.M.G., C.1.E., Ruler of Kuwait 





BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up 
General Reserve 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (ncluding Provisions 


for Contingencies) 
Dividend Payable... 
Profit and Loss Account Balance . 


Confirmed Credits and Guarantees on behalf of f Customers, 


as per contra 


Indian 
Rupees 
13,100,000 


> 3 


447,494,600 
»441,000 


801,357 


value as at 31.12. 


Accounts 


Cash and Balances with Banks . jek yee 
British Government Treasury Bills... 
British and Other Government Securities —— ‘under market 


57) 


Other Investments at cost ... 
Advances to Customers, Bills" Discounted “and "Other 


ASSETS 
Indian 
Rupees 
148,837,704 
169,291,000 


29,098,076 
1,000,000 


123,010,177 


60,744,341 


Land and Buildings, less amounts written off ... 
Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits ‘and Guaran- 
tees, as percontra ... 
Note.—There is a contingent liability of “Rupees 
1,000,000 in respect of uncalled capital on “‘Other 
Investments.” 


200,000 
60,744,341 


AHMED SAOUD ALKHALED, 
Chairman. 


532,181,298 


KHALIFA KHALED GHUNEIM, 
Deputy Chairman. 


532,181,298 
A. E. MEDLYCOTT, 


General Manager. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for ‘the year ended 3ist December, 1957 


Transferred to General Reserve 
Provision for payment of dividend of 11 % 
Balance carried forward... oe 


3,842,357 


London Correspondents: 
Midland Bank Limited. 


Chase Manhattan Bank. Lloyds Bank Limited. 


Eastern Bank Limited. 


Indian 

Rupees 

Profit after charging all expenses, making measiogs for 
contingencies and writing down assets ad aaa 


3,351,941 
Balance brought forward from last year 


eee wee ee 490,416 
3,842,357 


New York Corre ents: 
Irving Trust Company. Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Bank of America. 





Correspondents in all principal countries 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 





Issued Capital £1,875,910 
Reserves 1,303,456 


Profit for Year 1957 . . 


Pasetionw’ . <<; 
Dividends... . 


The 


Retained in business 


ESOS MMMM MMMM 


WILLIAM TIMPSON 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers, Retailers and Repairers of Footwear 
~ YEAR 1957 





Current Assets £2,046,245 
less Current 
Liabilities 1,029,980 
Fixed Assets at cost poe 
less Depreciation 2,163,101 
£3,179,366 
cosas ces as Gi 
ocee See 
oscewit Bae 
—oe 64,820 
£522,950 





Extract from the Chairman’s Address 


The Company has. 247 shops and a number of repair factories 
in England, Scotland and Wales. 
tained full production throughout the year. 
Company’s pension fund now. exceeds 
pension and other payments during the year have been over £54,000. 


A bonus of £45,000 has been allocated to employees. 


The factory in Kettering main- 


£800,000 and 
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FLOWERS BREWERIES — 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND SALES 


The Sixtieth Annual General Meeting of 
Flowers Breweries Limited was held at 
Luton on January 27, 1958, Mr Bernard 
Dixon, Chairman, presiding. The following 
are points from his statement: 


Your Company again shows a very sub- 
stantial increase in output relative to the 
national figures. 


The sales of Flowers Keg Bitter have ex- 
ceeded our expectations, but it will be appre- 
ciated that a development such as this: takes 
time effectively to consolidate and become 
fully profitable. Your Board has deliberately 
pursued a policy in connection with this pro- 
duct which in effect amounts to the return by 
way of profit being dependent on a consider- 
able volume of output. The trade of the 
Group in Bottled Beer continues to increase. 
Brewmaster, in particular, is meeting with 
outstanding success. 


The extremely rapid increase in sales which 
has taken place has meant that we have had 
to finance a considerably increased volume of 
plant, equipment, stocks and debtors. 


The brewing industry is a highly competi- 
tive one and we must take our opportunities 
as they present themselves. This means that 
we have to prepare our organisation to deal 
with our anticipated forward position, and in 
this connection current revenue bears a heavy 
load of expenditure. 


At the close of our financial year, work on 
new depots at Reading and Southampton was 
rapidly reaching completion. 

There has been a considerable increase in 
the sales of Wines and Spirits, and the sales 
of the Group’s own brands of Port and Sherry 
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under the name of J. & J. E. Phillips have 
increased by leaps and bounds. The new 
Bond is operating satisfactorily and has. 
proved a worthwhile investment. 


Twelve new licensed premises have been 
opened or are about to be opened. The capital 
cost involved has been heavy, but we con- 
fidently believe that in the long run they will 
prove a sound investment. Expenditure on 
our properties generally has been increased 
in comparison with the previous year by 20 
per cent. This, of course, is a direct charge 
against profits, but one that should lead to 
better trade in the future. 


In continuance of your Company’s policy 
with regard to advertising, the appropriation 
has been once again substantially increased. 


During the year we acquired all the 
minority interests in our Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co.,  Ltd., 
applications for the post of 


MANAGER 


of the 


1.B.M. DEPARTMENT 


invite 


at their Manchester Head Office. The installation 
is a large one, consisting of six tabulators and 
ancillary equipment, and is used at the present 
time for sales analysis, accounting work, and the 
Preparation of orders and invoices. The post 
therefore offers considerable scope for a man with 
organising experience in punched card systems and 
the ability to get the best out of a staff numbering 
over 70. The job carries an attractive starting 
salary.—Please apply by letter, giving full details 
of age, qualifications and previous career, to the 
Personnel Manager. Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd., 56. Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


VACANCIES for TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS in 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH DIVISION in London.. An 
— in investigational work and some mathematical 
ability. 

Commencing salary according to age, etc.—maximum 
for post £741 per annum. 

Superannuation and certain free travel facilities, 

Medical. 

Applications, stating age. qualifications, etc., to : 

SUPERINTENDENT, 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH DIVISION, 
20, EUSTON SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


A Senior Assistant to the Research Manager 
is required by RCN. Applicants should have at 
least three years’ experience—some of it prefer- 
ably with an advertising agency. Sound statistical 
background is essential, plus the ability to initiate 
Surveys and carry them through to completion of 
final report. This position carries plenty of scope 
and excellent prospects for the future. Applica- 
tions, stating age. experience and salary required, 
should be addressed to : 


Research Manager. 
Rumble, Crowther and Nicholas, Ltd., 
184, Strand. 
London, W.C.2. 


~ AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
MALTA 


Required to act as Marketing Adviser to the Maltese 
Government. 

Candidates must have a university degree in Agricul- 
tural Economics, Agriculture or 
have had practical experience in the organisation of the 
export of horticultural produce, local marketing and 
distribution problems. 

The appointment is on temporary terms for four years, 
with a salary of £1,500 per annum. Free passages for 
officer, wife and children up to a maximum of five passages 
in all. Contribution by Government of the employee’s 
share of F.S.S.U. premium. 

Apply giving brief particulars, 
ment, Colonial Office, London, 
63/19/04. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
TUTOR IN _ SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION, in_ the 
Department of Social Administration of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies, in connection with the 
Selective Recruitment and Training Scheme for Hospital 
Administrators in England, Wales and Scotland. The 
appointment is for three years, in the first instance, with 
a possibility of a renewal for a further period. The salary 
per annum will be on one of the following ranges: £700 
to £850; £900 to £1.650; initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
be sent not later than February 15, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom _ further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


to Director of Recruit- 
S.W.1, quoting BCD 


Economics and should - 


ELEVISION.—Associated TeleVision Ltd. require a 
young woman graduate as an assistant to the 
Audience Research Manager and to specialise in _tele- 
vision programme research. A sound statistical back- 
ground with practical experience in a market research 
department is essential. This is a really interesting job 
with excellent prospects.—Write, stating age, qualifications, 
experience and present salary, to G. V. Stacy, Associated 


—. Ltd., Television House, Kingsway, London, 


COST ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED 


A.C.W.A. or Qualifying 
Required immediately as: Assistant to F.C.W.A. 
Must be practical, energetic, good disciplinarian. 
Experienced in Standard Costing in Engineering. 
Plenty of scope and work for the right man. 
GOODMANS INDUSTRIES Limited, 
Axiom Works, Lancelot Road, 
Tel. Wembley 1200. 


NEW and important post has been created in the 

London Office of a nationally known and fast grow- 
ing manufacturing Company. Of senior executive 
status, the work will involve responsibility (with the 
support of an adequate staff) for the merchandise develop- 
ment and advisory marketing of the entire range of 
women’s and children’s clothing. Suitable candidates 
will have had wide experience in this sector of the textile 
trade, be well educated preferably to university degree 
standard, be able to prove a successful trading record 
possibly in retail store management and possess adminis- 
trative ability above average. The post will carry a high 
starting salary and provide a stimulating career and ample 
scope for advancement.—Applications, which will be 
treated in strict confidence. should include full details of 
career and should be addressed to Box 853. 


RADE OFFICER required by UGANDA GOVERN- 
MENT, Trade Department. KAMPALA, on proba- 
tion for two years for permanent and pensionable employ- 
ment. Commencing salary according to experience in 
scale (including inducement pay). £879 rising to £1,617 a 
year. Outfit allowance up to £30. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary after tour of 30-36 months. Candi- 
dates, under 35, must hold G.C.E. “O” Level in five 
subjects or equivalent and have experience in commerce. 
Degree in Economics:or secretarial qualification an advan- 
tage. Duties include administration of import/export 
controls. collation of statistics and commercial informa- 
tion.—Write to the Crown Agents. 4, Millbank. London, 
S.W.1. State age. name in block letters. full qualifications 
and experience and quote M3A/44527/EN. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Precision engineering company 
in West London require assis- 
tant for expanding Market 
Research Department. Prefer- 
ence will be given to graduates 
in economics, with statistics as 
special subject, and some 
industrial or commercia! experi- 
ence, aged 24 to 30. The post 
calls for analytical skill in hand- 
ling statistical material and re- 
lating the company’s activities to 
trends in the national economy, 
and offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to build a career in a 
Progressive firm. Pension 
scheme, excellent sports and 
social facilities.—Write, giving 
full details. to Box 854. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
OF THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


The Council of Europe awards annually a number of 
Fellowships to encourage research into the following 
subjects, considered in the light of their present-day 
importance : (a) political, economic, social, educational 
and scientific problems connected with European integra- 
tion ; (b) European civilisation (philosophy. history, litera- 
ture and the arts). 

The Selection Committee will meet in Strasbourg at the 
end of June to make the next awards. The Fellowships 
will be each of the value of 500.000 French francs and 
will be tenable for a period of eight months in 1958-1959. 

Candidates must normally be nationals of a Member 
State of the Council of Europe. An exception, however, 
is made in favour of refugees from European countries 
mon-Member States of the Council of Europe, provided 
— they are legally resident in the territory of a Member 
tate. 

The British Council assists 
ment for these Fellowships in the United Kingdom.— 
Further particulars, and forms of application, which 
must be submitted before March 15, 1958, may be ob- 
tained from The Controller. Education Division, The 
British Council, 65. Davies Street, London, W.1. 

IRECTOR, with organising experience, preferably 

with technical knowledge. required for Association 

for Consumer Research. Salary around £2.000 per annum 

according to qualifications.—Application forms from 16, 

Victoria’ Park Square, E.2, to be _ returned before 
February 17th. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGES ~ 
in the University of Durham 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS in the Department of Social Studies from 
October 1. 1958. The salary scale attaching to the appoint- 
ment will be £900-£1.650 a year. .« 

Applications (three copies), together with the names 
of three referees. should be sent not later than March 17, 
1958. to the Secretary. 38. North Bailey. Durham, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE — 
DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE 


MANAGEMENT 


HAROLD SAMUEL BENEFACTION 

The Department of Estate Management proposes to 
award, from October 1, 1958, grants for research in 
economic, legal or social matters related to the use, 
tenure, or development of land. 

Essential qualifications: good honours degree in 
History, Economic History, Economics, Agricultural 
Economics, or Law, or a degree with a high class in Estate 
Management, or evidence of likelihood to obtain such 
a degree not later than July, 1958. 

Value of a grant £400 a year, plus University and 
College fees. _ Normally tenable for two years. 

Particulars from Secretary, Board of Estate Manage- 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. Completed 
applications should reach him by February 26th. 


in publicity and recruit- 
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STATISTICIAN TO SUPERVISE STAFF TRAINING 


Qualifications : Good Honours Degree or other appro. 
Priate qualifications in Statistics and appropriate teaching 
experience. 

Duties : The training of Assistant Statistical Officers to 
final standard of Association of Incorporated Statisticians ; 
the officer may also be required to undertake the ordinary 
duties of a Statistician in the Department. 

Terms : Contract/gratuity. Gross emoluments ranging 
from £870-£1,824. Free passages ; free medical attention, 
Generous home leave ; low income tax. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street. London, S.W.1. Quote BCD 59/14/02. 
Gees date for receipt of initial enquiries February 22, 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Applications are invited for the appointment 
of a Mathematician/Analyst to become the 
** Mathematical ” member of a small Operational 
Research team. 


This appointment offers stimulating experience 
in a pioneer project on the solution of sales, pro- 
duction, and stock programming problems, and 
in continuing’ work of great interest and variety. 


A good salary will be paid commensurate with 
ability and experience. The Company operates 
a generous pension scheme. 


Applications should be sent, in confidence, to 
Mr F..Sargeant, Head of Operational Research. 


WILMOT BREEDEN, LIMITED, 
Amington Road, Birmingham 25. 





INGAPORE : Qualified Accountant wanted for Far 

Eastern office of world-wide organisation. Vacancy 
offers interesting, experience and wide scope for young 
and ambitious man seckin employment abroad. 
Applicant, preferably unmarried and between 25 and 35, 
would be offered a three-year tour overseas, with option 
to renew at a salary of $M.900 per month, plus accom. 
modation.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
experience, present post and salary, to Box 842. 

MPLOYERS’ ORGANISATION in London concerned 

with the negotiation of wages and conditions at 
national level requires executives, aged 30 to 40. with 
degree or its equivalent in Engineering or Economics, and 
experience of industrial general management.—Write, in 
gonmaeess. Stating age, qualifications and experience, to 
ox 855. 


COST AND WORKS ACCOUNTANT 


required for 
the London Office of 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


The Company invites applications from qualified 
Cost and Works Accountants for a vacancy on the 
Staff of their London Office. oe 

Applicants must be experienced in examination 
and comparison of costs, estimates. and presenta- 
tion of statistical data, and should not be older 
than 30. ; 

Salary according to experience ; non-contribu- 
tory Pension Scheme. J t 

Write for application form, giving brief details 
and quoting L.O.248 to Box T/145 c/o 191, 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


TRAIN FOR TECHNICAL TEACHERS 
“EXCELLENT CAREER PROSPECTS 


Applications are invited from men and women for 
TRAINING as FULL-TIME TEACHERS OF GENERAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS. 
AND/OR OFFICE ARTS _ (Shorthand.  Typewriting, 
Secretarial work) in TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 


The next course of training will begin in September, 
1958, and end in June, 1959. 


Applicants should normally all 
(1) be between about 25 and about 45 years of age: 


(2) have good commercial experience; 


(3) possess one of the following : Professional qualifica- 
tion or degree, Higher National Certificate in Commerce, 
Advanced Certificates in Shorthand and Typewriting. 


MAINTENANCE 


GRANTS 
TUITION FEES. 


AVAILABLE—NO 


Write for details and an application form to_one of 
these colleges: The Director (S/1/6), Bolton Training 
College, Manchester Road, BOLTON: The_ Principal 
(S/1/6), Garnett College, 83 New Kent Road, LONDON, 
S.E.1; The Director (S/1/6), Huddersfield Training 
College, Queen Strect South, HUDDERSFIELD. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first instance, 4 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 oF 
£400 per annum. They are offered to candidates 
have obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this of 
any other approved University.—Applications should be 
sent not later than February 15, 1958, to the Registrar. 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom > 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


Lake & Elliot Limited, Braintree, 
Essex, wish to appoint an EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR. The Company employs 
approximately 1,000 people in Iron and 
Steel Founding, General and Production 


Engineering. Many developments are 
taking place. 
Applicants should preferably be 


between 35 and 45 and possess degree 
or equivalent qualification in Metallurgy 
or another branch of Science’ with 
Metallurgical experience. Management 
experience would be an advantage. 


A substantial salary will be paid to 
the successful candidate with suitable 
qualifications; assistance can be given 
with housing, and there is a_ long- 
established superannuation scheme. The 
present Board of Directors is small, and 
it 38 essential that the new Director 
should work happily with them. 


Applicants should send brief 
details of themselves in confidence to 
the Managing Director, who will be 
glad to supply further particulars. 





MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


Mead Carney and Co., Limited, the British affiliate 
of the Mead Carney International Corporation of New 
York invite applications from experienced Management 
Consultants for appointment to their staff in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent of Europe. 


Applicants must possess a_ university 
equivalent professional qualification, substantial executive 
expericnce in industry and a record of successful work 
as practising Management Consultants particularly in the 
industrial engineering field. 


degree or 


The contemplated salary range is designed to attract 
men of the highest calibre and ability and there are 
excellent opportunities for further advancement. 


All applications will be treated in strictest confidence, 
should contain full details of personal background, quali- 
fications and experience and should be addressed to : The 
Chairman, Mead Carney and Co., Limited, 42, Hill Street, 
London, W.1. 


RIVATE SECRETARY. Woman graduate, preferably 
Economics. required for position as Private Secretary 
to Managing Director of a large industrial organisation 
in Birmingham. The candidate selected will be expected to 
assume considerable responsibility for the collection and 
Presentation of figures and be prepared to undergo an 
initial period of some months getting to know the industry. 
An adequate salary will be paid to suitable candidate.— 
Apply, Box 858. 


ARGE MANUFACTURING AND SELLING COM- 
PANY in Brazil has a vacancy in its Personnel 
Department in Rio de Janeiro. Previous experience of 
Personnel work and knowledge of Portuguese or Spanish 
desirable but not essential, age 28-30 years. The appoint- 
ment offers a permanent interesting career with excellent 
Prospects for the future. United Kingdom leave initially 
every three years, but every 24 years in third and sub- 
sequent tours. Generous non-contributory Pensions 
Scheme.—Apply, in writing. with full particulars of 
career to date, to Box L.438, Willing’s, 362, Gray's Inn 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF 
PACIFIC STUDIES 


_ Applications are invited for two RESEARCH FELLOW- 
SHIPS in the DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY. The Department carries out field 
research in Social Anthropology among primitive and 
advanced peoples in Australia and neighbouring parts of 
the world. 

Salaries for Research Fellows are within the range 
£A1,250-£1,850. The appointments will be for three 
years with a possible extension to the maximum of five 
years. Reasonable removal expenses will be paid. and 
Superannuation on the Federated Superannuation System 
for Universities pattern is provided. 

Further details should be obtained from the Secgetary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING BRANCH 
CANBERRA 


Chief Finance Officer, Grade 2. 
£2,433-£2,763 (Australian currency). 
Direction and control of major investiga- 
tions and research into accounting systems 
and procedures, with particular emphasis 
on development of mechanised account- 
ing and application of electronic equip- 
ment. 

: Degree or Diploma in accountancy or 
economics or commerce with major in 
accountancy desirable. Applicants should 
also possess extensive practical account- 
ing experience, particularly in governmen- 
tal accounting, experience in investigation 
and implementation of accounting systems, 
and in direction of staff employed on 
this type of work. 

First-class boat fares for the appointee 
and dependants (wife and daependant 
children) will be paid under specified 
conditions by the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Housing accommodation may 
be available. 
The Chief Finance Officer, 
House, London, W.C.2, 

1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, DUNDEE 
Lectureship in Statistics 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
Statistics (specialising in economic and social statistics) 
in Queen’s College, Dundee. Candidates should normally 
possess an Honours Degree in Statistics or in Mathe- 
matics. Salary scale £900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to £1.650, 
with efficiency bar at £1,350 ; placing on scale according 
to experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and Family 
Allowance benefits : a grant towards removal expenses 
may be made. Eight copies of the application, which 
should contain the names of three referees, should be 
lodged with the undernoted not later than March 1, 1958. 

PATRICK CUMMING, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 


Position : 
Salary : 
Duties : 


Qualifications 


Conditions : 


Applications : Australia 


January, 1958. 





AJOR AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, with 

world-wide interests, invites applications 
for the position of SENIOR ECONOMIST in its 
London organisation. Applicants should have 
extensive knowledge of economics of European 
countries. Salary according to experience and 
qualifications.—Box 852 








APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


UBLIC COMPANY DIRECTOR of. some breadth of 
experience is wishful of expanding his interests in 
fields other than those in which he is presently engaged. 
Considerable experience and the right kind of contacts 
in most parts of the Commonwealth and North America, 
and in the better parts of the European Union. 
Investment not contemplated initially, but interesting 
activity with a worthwhile end looked for.—Box 850. 
DMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE (48) with experience 
in INDIA and TRINIDAD as assistant to General 
Manager secks similar post in industry with opportunity 
for advancement in London or the Tropics. Box 859. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the year 
1957 compared with the year 1956 have been issued. 
1957 





Kilometres run .. ee ee es ee 5,992,074 
No. of Passengers e0 832,994 — Esc. 16.482.000 
International Traffic T. 169.975 — ws 117,931,000 
Mineral Traffic T. ee 482,294 — , 240,356,000 
Local Traffic T. .. ee 735.959 — w 78,124,000 
Other Receipts in Africa —_-_ — 10,146,000 
Tons (excluding Service _ a 43 

Traffic) ee «+» 1,388,288 — Esc. 463,.039.000 
Working Expenses in : 

Africa ee ee ee oe Esc 237,290,000 
Net Operating Receipts .. ee Esc 225,749,000 

1956 

Kilometres run .. ee ee ee ew 5,948,616 
No. of Passengers we 827,087 — Esc. 16,316,000 
International Traffic T... 276,101 — 135,866,000 
Mineral Traffic T. ee 444318 — 229,966 .000 
Local Traffic T. .. - 702,231 — wo 75,327,000 
Other Receipts in Africa —_ — 16,856,000 
Tons (excluding Service = s 

Traffic) oe +.» 1,422,650 — Ese. 474,331,000 
Working Expenses in 

Africa ee e< ee ee Esc 220,463,000 
Net Operating Receipts .. ee Esc 253,868,000 

Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Deben- 


tures and 90 per cent of the equity of the Bengucla 


by February 24,- 
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NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 
FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST, 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of good Development Engineers 
on the labour market and when your Development Pro- 
gramme is achieved you have a labour surplus which is 
not used efficienthy—Why not use the facilities of this 
British Company whose prime function is Project Con- 
sultancy from “inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “end product” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 

Werk and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 

We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 

Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 
general discussion of your problems.—Principals only 
please write. Box 857. 

BSOLUTELY UNIQUE! Over the counter New 

Company Registration Service. £25 complete with 
Co. Seal/Books, Indemnity, etc.—BUSINESS ECONOMY 
(TE), 156 Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM. 8377/8.) 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 





INVEST WITH THE 


MORLEY CORPORATION 


in a Trustee Security at 6} per cent 
(any period up to FIVE years) 








Apply. BOROUGH TREASURER, 

TOWN HALL. MORLEY. YORKS. 
ANFORD CLIFFS, Bournemouth. GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL. Three Stars. Educated Staff. Best in 
British tradition for Comfort, Food, Service. Fabulous 
locattion—Sands, Panoramic Harbour Views. Sccluded 
Garden, Swimming Pool. Club—Nautical Bar. Book 

early 1958 Season. 


K EEP a good cellar, and you enjoy the esteem of your 
friends. Keep a supply of El Cid Amontillado, and 
you enjoy a good sherry—and collect more friends ! 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
range of subjects for the two examinations for 


Wolsey 
a wide 


Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Director 


of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking execulive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | 


for Examinations—University, 


Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in  busingss 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 





Applications close on March 10, 1958. Railway. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

eae . Airmail | Air Freight |! Airmail | Air Freight |} Airmail | Air Freight 
Subscriptions to many countries can be sent australia....... £10 6s. = Hongkong...... — £8 15s. || Nigeria........ £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ........ = $25 | RA £7 10s. Pakistan..... ave ae ee _ 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia....... £9 Os. _ Philippines ..... £10 6s. _ 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Bee hatenewse a = ~ aE Rae «00s = 15s. _ Rhodesia (N.&S.) S =. _ 
variabl i ick MING. cccccoce Ef a srael ...cccccee 15s. — S. Afvien 2... ‘ £7 10s. 
OS cote eee ee ee ee cae... oe | Oe | bem...:..... oo _ S. America ..... £9 Os. — 

y about 24/48 hours. Where only one E £7 15. £6 10s. jord 47 15 t Sud £7 15s. £6 15. 
service is shown this ls because the sitere WINE. c cccccces Ss. POO cc cccnces Ss. — MEN. ccccccecs Ss. 
; = ; ; Europe ........ £6 Qs. a Lebanon ....... £7 15s. a USA, cocsccces _ $25 
native is either not available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. | £6 10s. Malaya.......... £9 Os. - &F or £9 

recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. _ New Zealand... £10 6s. — || West indies.... £9 Os. — 
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(which took a turn for the better) 


In making photographic film, the most expensive 
item is the film base, which doubtless sounds 
extremely simple and logical. 

What is ( or rather, was ) somewhat less logical is 
that the British film industry, after the war, 
paid out alarming sums in dollars each year in 
order to import this film base (“‘ something like 
celluloid ” to you perhaps, but cellulose triacetate 
to the more technically minded). 

This formidable drain on our national resources 
had to be stopped. And it was stopped—at a 
cost, but thankfully, in sterling. 

Briefly, we at Ilford, in conjunction with BX 


Plastics, undertook to make this base. Apart 


Thay} FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


from a small pilot plant which had been operated 
in Britain during the war, we had little technical 
“know-how ’. Certainly not the know-how re- 
quired for making film base on a large scale and 
thus creating an important new industry in 
Britain. We had to work out the processes and 
design and build the plant ourselves. The 
job involved a vast technical effort and an 
investment in our beliefs of something over 
£2,000,000. 

Today at the Bexford plant we are making, still 
in conjunction with BX Plastics, the whole of the 
Ilford needs for film base. In fact, we are even 
selling to the U.S.A. 


RADIOGRAPHY * MICROFILMING * CINEMATOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION + PRESS -: SCIENTIFIC - INDUSTRIAL 
AMATEUR & PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 








